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INTRODUCTORY, 


The Indian Industrial Commission was appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India by order conveyed in Resolution 
No. 3403 (Industiies), dated the 19th May 1916, 
in the Department of Commerce and Industry, 
the full text of which is reproduced as Appendix A-1. The Commission 
was “ instructed to examine and report upon the possibilit ies of further 
industrial development in India and to submit its recommendations with 
special reference to the following questions : — 

“ (tf) whether new openings for the profitable employment of 
Indian capital in commerce and industry can be indicated ; 
(b) whether and, if so, in what manner, Government can usefully 
give direct encouragement to industrial development — 

(/) by rendering technical advice more freely available ; 

(ii) by the demonstral ion of the practical possibility on a 
commercial scale of particular industries ; 

(lii) by affording, directly or indirectly, financial assistance 
to industrial enterprises ; or 

(iV) by any other means which are not incompatible with the 
existing fiscal ])olicy of the Government of India.’* 

In addition to the exclusion of the tariff (piestion from the scope 
of the Connnissioifs enquiries, it was also stated to be unnecessary 
for it to undertake the exnminatioji of those aspects of technical and 
industrial education which liad recently b 'en dealt with by the Atkinson- 
Dawson Committee, ap})oiiitod in 1912 to enquire into tlie means of 
bringing technical institutions into closer touch with employers of 
labour in India, and by the Morison Committee which reported to the 
Secretary of State in 1913 on the system of State technical scholarships 
established by the Government of India in 1904. 

The Commission was composed of the following Members : — 

(1) Sir T. 11. Holland, K.C.I.E., D.Sc., F.R.S., President of the 

Institution of Mining Engineers. (President.) 

(2) Mr. Alfred Chattortou, B.Sc., F.C.GJ., A.M.l.C.E., 

M.T.M.E., Director of Industries and Commerce in Mysore. 

(3) The Hou’blo Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy Ebrahim, Kt., Messrs. 

Curriinbhoy Ebrahim and Compaiiv, Bombay. 

(4) Mr. Edward Hopkinson, M.A., D.Sc., M.I.C.E., M.T.M.E., 

M.I.E.E., Managing Director, Messrs. Mather and Platt, 
Ltd., Manchester, and Vice-Chairman, Chloride Electric 
Storage, Ltd. 


Appointment and constitu- 
tion of the Commission. 
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(5) The Hon’ble fc. C. E. Low, C.I.E., I.C.S.. Secretary to the 

Government of India, Department of Commerce and Indus- 
try. 

(6) The Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, B.A., LL.B., of 

Allahabad. 

(7) The Hon'ble Sir Eajendra Nath Mookerjee, K.C.I.E., Messrs, 

Martin and Company, Calcutta. 

(8) The Right Hon’ble Sir Horace Curzon Plunkett, P.C., D.C.L., 

LL.D., F.R.S., K.C.V.O. 

(9) The Hon’blo Sir F. H. Stewart, Kt., M.A., C.I.E., Messrs, 

Gladstone Wyllie and Company, Calcutta, President, Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce. 

(10) Sir Dorabji Jamsetji Tata, Kt., J.P., Messrs. Tata, Sons and 

Company, Bombay. 

Secretar^.-^Mr. R. D. Bell, I.C.S. 


Unfortunately Sir Horace Plunkett was unable to join the Com- 
mission, owing at first to ill-health and subsequently to other duties 
of high national importance. Dr. Hopkinson submitted his resignation 
during the second season s tour, having been debarred under medical 
advice from coming out to India in November 1917, though during the 
first year we received great assistance from the advice which his range 
of experience both as a manufacturer and as a scientist enabled him 
to furnish. In October 1917, Mr. G. H. W. Davies, I.C.S., was ap- 
pointed Joint Secretary, as Mr. Bell, whose services had some months 
previously been transferred to the Indian Munitions Board, could nob 
be spared for the forthcoming tour, though he continued to assist the 
Commission by supplying information on various points and afterwards 
in the preparation of the report. 

It was arranged that the President should come to India sojue months 
before the CornmLssion assembled, in order to 

*'**”*Pres/deiit ** **** acquaint himself with the existing industrial 
position. He arrived in India in May 1916 and 
proceeded to Simla ; whence, after making preliminary investigations, 
he started on tour at the end of Jnne and visited Hengal, Uih*r nnd 
Orissa, Madras, Bangalore, Bombay, the Central Provinces and the 
United Provinces, returning to BiniU towards tlie end of September. 
The scattered information available was marshalled in the, form of a 
preliminary note by the President on the scope of the Oommissioirs 
enquiry, and placed before the Members at a meeting held in Calcutta 
in July 1916, when the methods of procedure to be adopted in the 
formal collection of evidence were discussed and d(3cidcd. This note 
is printed as Appendix A-2. 

At the end of September 1916 we assembled at Simla and prepared 
a list of questions covering, as far as possible, 
Prepar^ion^^of^a list of scope of the Commission’s enquiry, in order 

to assist witnesses in focussing their attention 
on those parts of it of which they had special knowledge, or in which 
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they were specially interested. This list, as subsequently revised 
consisted of 113 questions under 10 main heads (vide Appendix A-3). 

Our enquiry included the personal inspection of industrial enter- 
prises, the examination of witnesses, and 

e 0 s 0 enqu ry, discussions with representatives of local com- 
mittees and institutions. We had also the advantage of conferring 
with the Provincial Industrial Committees which existed in some pro- 
vinces and with some of the Local Governments and Administrations. 
In all we recorded the written statements of 472 witnesses, and 342 
appeared before us for oral examination.* In deference to the wishes 
of witnesses or from other considerations, it was considered advisable 
to treat as confidential some of the matter brought before us, and we 
have ac(5ordingly prepared one volume of confidential evidence, which 
will not bo available to the general public. In view of the fact that 
the Commission was freely admitted to inspect industrial concerns, 
and that information, often of a confidential nature, was placed at our 
disposal on these occasions, our inspection notes also will not be pub- 
lished. 

We met at Delhi on the 26th October 1916, with the exception of 

Tour of 1916 17 joined the Commission at Banki- 

pore, and, after taking evidence in the Delhi 
Province, wc visited the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, Bengal, 
the Central Provinces, Madras and Bangalore. Details of our itinerary 
with a list of institutions visited are given in Appendix A-4. In January 
1917, in consequence of the increased difficulties of obtaining from 
Europe stores for war and essential purposes, the necessity of stimula- 
ting the local manufacture of munitions became a matter of vital 


importance. Taking advantage of the experience already gained by 
the Commission, the Government of India summoned Sir Thomas 
Holland to Delhi at the end of the month and recpiestcd him to organise 
a new de])artnient for tlie purpose. This decision — although 'the resiilt- 
ing organisation was in its final form precipitated by the conditions 
dcvelo])ed during the war — was welcomed by us as a practical antici- 
pation of many of the conclusions which had been forced upon us by 
evidtmee that began to repeat itself most strikingly before we reached 
Madras. For the newly formed Indian Munitions Board, as the central 
authority controlling the purchase and manufacture of Government 
stores and munitions of war, became, in ellect, an ex))eriment on a 
large scale designed to test the vahie of many of our conclusions regard- 
ing not only the manufacturing capabilities of the country, but also 
regarding the kind of administrative machinery most suijiable to carry 
out oiir proposals. The Munitions Board is thus our principal witness. 


♦ The evidence is printed in six volumes : — 

Voliuno 1. Delhi, United Provinces and Bibar and 
\\)luino II. Bengal and Uontral Provinces. 

Volume III. Madras and Bangalore. 

Volume IV. Bombay. 

Volume V. Punjab, Assam, Burma and CJeneral, 
Volume VI. Confidential. 
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and have had the benefit of information regarding some of its activi- 
ties. After the departure of Sir Thomas Holland from Madras, Sir 
Francis Stewart acted as President for the remainder of our visit to 
Southern India. On the conclusion of the tour Messrs. Low, Chatterton 
and Bell assembled at the office of the Munitions Board to summarise 
the results of the first year’s enquiries. 

When the Commission re-assembled on the 7th of November 1917, 


........ Sir Thomas Holland reiomed and presided over 

our enquiries in the Bombay Presidency. 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya wasjanablc to take p^t in our sessions 
at Bombay, but accompanied us for a portion of the ensuing Punjab 
tour. Mr. Chatterton was compelled to be absent during our tour in 
this province. The Commission afterwards visited Assam and Burma. 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy and Sir D. 
J. Tata were unable to take part in the Assam tour, and the two former 
were also prevented from visiting Burma. As the President had to 
revert to his duties with the Munitions Board after the Bombay tour 
and was only able to join us for special discussions on one or two sub- 
sequent occasions, Sir R. N. Mookerjee was appointed to act as President 
of the Commission until its re-assembly at Simla for the preparation 
of the final report. ^ 


During the tour the personnel of the Commission was strengthened 
by the inclusion of an ojBScer with local knowledge in each province, 
nominated by the Local Government to help in our enquiries, and co- 
opted by the Commission. The following gentlemen, to whom our 
thanks for their ready help are due, assisted in our proceedings : — 


(1) Mr. G. A. Thomas, I.C.S., Secretary to Government, Bombay. 

(2) The Hon’ble Mr. H. J. Maynard, C.S.I., I.C.S., Financial Com- 

missioner, Punjab. 

(3) The Hon’ble Lieutenant-Colonel P. R. T. Gurdoii, C.S.I., I. A., 

Commissioner, Assam Valley Districts, Assam. 

(4) The Hoii’ble Mr. H. Thompson, C.S.I., I.C.S., Financial Com- 

missioner, Burma. 


In conducting our enquiries and even more so in drafting our report’ 
. we found it impossible to treat at length all 

the very numerous quest ions involved ; and we 
were compelled to dismiss somewhat briefly many subjects of impor- 
tance, in order to avoid loading our report with a mass of detail which 
would have delayed its issue very seriously, while not adding materially 
to its practical usefulness. 


Moreover, although much information of technical and industrial 
value will be found in the evidence of some of the expert witnesses, 
our report is not intended as an industrial survey of India, and we 
have, therefore, concentrated our attention on the machinery which 
we propose should be set up to effect industrial development generally, 
rather than on the particular industries to be improved. This machi- 
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iiery will, we believe, do wbat i& needed for all industries, and it would 
be useless for us to attempt to frame detailed recommendations for 
which technical enquiries by experts are required. We have carefully 
studied the position of certain important industries and the proposals 
which have been made for their improvement ; but we have used the 
knowledge so obtained as a basis for our recommendations for the tech- 
nical and administrative equipment which Government will require 
and for the financial facilities it should provide. In a few cases, however, 
when we deemed an industry of sufficient importance to deserve special 
treatment, we have had notes prepared in greater detail : these will 
be found as appendices. We have dealt at length with the important 
questions of the organisation of the scientific and administrative services, 
Avith technical education and industrial fiuance ; and have, we hope, 
worked out a scheme which will enable Government to keep in touch 
with, and assist, industries of all classes, wliether domestic or organised. 
But the reader must not expect to find in this report the practical 
information which would enable a particular undertaking to be started ; 
such, for instance, as would bo furnished by an expert when reporting 
on the prospects of a proposed industry. Still less must he regard it 
AS an industrial vade mecmi to guide him by short cuts to fortune. Even 
had we attempted to describeijbhe general principles determining the 
success or failure of any particular industry, this would still be of no 
use to the would-be industrialist, without knowledge of local details 
regarding the supplies of raw material, the markets for the finished 
article, and the cost of labour, information which it would be impossible 
to give in a report of this nature. AVe hope, however, that in the imperial 
,and provincial Departments of Industries, when in working order, will 
be found an organisation for collecting such information. 

We feel it necessary to refer to the considerable change in public 
opinion regarding industrial (juesfious brought 
effect of the war on public about by the war, a change which we also see 
opinion r^ar^^mg in us rial clearly in the ])olicy of Government. 

We have explained in our report the deadening 
efiect produced by Lord Moiiey’s dictum of 1910 on the initial attempts 
made b ; Government for the improvement of industries ; but a change 
of sentiment was gradually coming about, and a considerable step in 
Advance was marked by the appointment of our Commission, with 
liberty to discuss the question of the direct participation of Govern- 
ment in the industrial development of the country. Since then, the 
views of Government and of the public have been further modified 
under the stress of war necessities, which have led to a still more defi- 
nite adoption of the policy of State participation in industrial develop- 
ment, and to the grant of State assistance to several industrial under- 
takings, of which the scope is not in every case limited by the possible 
duration ot the present war. The working of the Indian Munitions 
Hoard has shown several examples of t’lis policy, and we trust that 
<jare will be taken to preserve such features of this organisation as are 
properly adaptable to peace conditions. We desire here to refer to th^ 
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extent to which, the action taken by Govetmment and private indus- 
trialists under conditions created by the war has assisted us, by furnish- 
ing actual examples of schemes which we had been contemplating ; 
though some of our conclusions have thus been forestalled, we have 
been enabled to present them with more certainty and completeness. 
Finally, we may claim that the public discussions called forth by the 
activities of our Commission and the evidence taken by it have also 
borne their part in this movement, and. have led to proposals being 
put toxward or action being taken by Local Governments for the im- 
provement of technical education, the employment of experts, the crea- 
tion of official organisations, and assistance to individual industries 
which clearly evidence the widespread desire for progress in the direc- 
tion indicated in our report. 

It is our pleasant duty gratefully to acknowledge the geiierou.s 
. assistance and hospitality which we received 
Acknowledg|iimnt8 0 assis- officials and non- officials throughout the 

course of our work. We wish in particular to 
record our sense of the help which we received from representatives 
of the numerous industrial firms to whom we applied for advice and 
infor^aation. We derived much encouragement from their readiness 
to place at our disposal the results ofi^their valuable experience. We 
desire alsc to express our thanks to the Local Governments and Adminis- 
trations for their cordial co-operation in our enquiries. 

We have now only to place on record our appreciation of the services 
of Mr. K. D. Bell, LC.S., our Secretary, and of Mr. G. H. W. Davies. 
I.C.S., who joined us as Joint Secretary in October 1917. The formei 
rendered valuable assistance in working out the detailed lines on whicl 
w€ subsequently conducted our work ; and his service with the Tndiar 
Munitions Board gave him most useful experience whicli was freeh 
placed at our disposal. Mr. Davies, who had previously acted as Secre- 
tary to the Bengal Provincial Industries Committee, lightened oui 
labours materially by his willing liclj). 



CHAPTER I. 

Rural India, Past and Present. 


1. At a time when the west of Europe, the birthplace of the modem 

* • I t, industrial system, was inhabited by uncivilised 
w^dnes^of *lndia fi’ibes, India was famous for the wealth of her 

causes. rulers and for the high artistic skill of Jier 

craftsmen. And, even at a much later period, 
when merchant adventurers from the West made their first appearance 
in India, the industrial development of this country was, at any rate, 
not inferior to that of the more advanced European nations. In both, 
industries had for long been protected and controlled by somewhat 
similar systems, the gilds of Europe fulfilling in this respect much 
the same functions as the Indian castes. But the widely dilTerent social 
and political conditions of the West had helped thc niiddle class to 
establish itself on a foundation of commercial pr()s]jerit} , and the strug- 
gles for political and religious liberty in which it had taken its share 
had endowed it with a spirit of enquiry and enter])rise, that was gra- 
dually and Acreasingly directed to the attainment of industrird efficiency. 
It was to this middle class, that the so-called “ industrial revolution ” 
of the eighteenth century was mostly due. This revolution was only 
the culmination of a long series of attempts to utilise in the most profi- 
table way the natural resources available. But even at this time pro- 
gress was by the slow methods of “ trial and error and the knowledge 
of scientific laws was in an elementary stage throughout the period when 
the most striking industrial advances were being made. 

2. Tlie East India Company, whose agents first set foot in India at 
a time when the earliest beginnings of the great iiuVnstrial niovcnu nt 
were making their appearance in the west, was primarily a trading 
corporation, whose role was to exchange as far as possible the manu- 
factured goods of England for the products of India. IVhether these 
inoducts were raw or manufactured was not a matter of vital import- 
ance to the success of its trading operations, which was not seriously 
affected by the ejcclusion at one time of Indian silk and cotton goods, 
brought about by the jealousy of British manufacturers. Attempts 
w’cre frequently made throughout the period of its domination, and even 
subsequently, to introduce into India various manufactures with State 
support and encouragement ; but in the absence of scientific knowledge, 
such experts as w^ere then available w^ere unable successfully to adapt 
the results of w^estern experience to Indian conditions, and most of the 
enterprises ended in failure, perhaps the best-known instance being 
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the iron works of southern India. These failures strenghthened the erro- 
neous idea that tropical countries, with their naturally fertile lands 
and trying climate, were suited to the production of raw materials 
rather than to manufactures. The growing success of the textile industry 
did little at first to dispel this view, and, as the doctrine of laissez-faire 
established itself, gave further force to the theory that Government 
was ill-qualified to further industrial development by direct action, 
and that all such matters should be left to private enterprise. The 
efforts of the State were concentrated on the improvement of commu- 
nications and on facilitating the flow of trade, which continued, under 
the conditions above described, to consist mainly of exports of Indian 
raw material and imports of foreign manufactured products. But the 
feeling which gradually arose among thoughtful men in India, that 
the existing conditions were unsatisfactory and were even inimical to 
national development, was well founded ; and, accentuated by the 
growing pressure of foreign competition, and latterly by the stress of 
a terrible war, has culminated in a universal demand for a complete 
industrial system on western lines. 

A more detailed account, however, of the economic position is neces- 
sary for a clear understanding of the complex factors which must be 
taken into account before framing a remedial policy. 

3, The coming of the railway and the steamship, the opening of 
. the Suez Canal, and the extension of peace and 

ind« before railways. ^he growth of the British power 

have brought about very great changes. In earlier times every. village 
not only grew most of its food, but either provided from its own resources 
or obtained from close at hand its few simple wants. Its cloth, and 
often the raw material for it, its sugar, its dyes, its oil for food or lighting, 
its household vessels, and agricultural implements, were manufactured 
or produced either by the cultivator himself, or by the village crafts- 
men, who were members of the village community and were remunerated 
by a share of its produce. Money for the payment of the Government 
dues and for the purchase of metals or of luxuries was found by the 
sale of surplus food-grains or of agricultural and forest products required 
by neighbouring villages. These exchanges were effected and financed 
by the country traders, who were found mostly at the large villages 
or small towns that formed the centres of a series of economic circles, 
the radius of each of which was measured by the distance to which 
the few local imports and exports could be profitably carried. 

The above is a fair description of the country as a whole ; but there 
were not wanting other and larger centres of trade, situated on the 
few recognised routes of land transport, on navigable rivers, or on the 
sea-coast, where a market existed for the articles to which their rarity 
or costliness lent sufficient value to offset the expense of carriage from 
a distance. These were few, for communications were difficult and 
insecure. Precious metals, artistic manufactures, and a few rare drugs 
and dyes made up the bulk of this traffic, which was mainly directed 
to the ports from which trade with foreign countries was carried on, 
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or to military and administrative centres. The courts of Indian rulers 
had always attracted to themselves the surplus grain of the country- 
side to feed the armies, ofl&cers, and dependents of the Chief. These 
and the traders and artificers who supplied their needs, made up the 
population of an old Indian capital. From an industrial point of 
view, the most interesting section of this population was the class of 
artisans who were engaged in producing not only arms and leather 
accoutrements, but rich textitle fabrics, carved stone, wood and ivory, 
wrought metal, jewellery, and other articles of luxury, often of exqui- 
site workmanship and high artistic value. Even to-day, the famous 
centres for the production of Indian artwares are the old capital towns. 
The earnings and social position of such craftsmen were, in times gone 
by, out of all proportion to those of the less skilled workers in the 
villages or small towns. 

4. The ports were hardly less numerous, though far smaller than to- 
day ; it will be clear from the account already given, that their trade 
was only in the rarer and more vajuablc articles and in commodities 
such as spices, of which India possessed a complete or partial monopoly. 
It was further restricted in the case of the western ports by the formi- 
dable barrier of the Ghats, with the result that all but the most portable 
and valuable exports were drawn from the comparatively small area 
between them and the sea. The foreign traders who were settled at these 
ports, with a few agencies located along the various trade routes which 
supplied them, not only collected these articles, but took an increasing 
share in the finance and organisation of their production. 

We have now to see in what ways this state of affairs has been modi- 
fied by outside influences. 


Effect of Exports. 

5. Turning in the first place to the rural areas, we find an increasing 
degree of local s])eGialisation in particular crops, 
Economic In rural especially in those grown for export. Cotton 

is now no longer planted in small patches 
in almost every village where conditions are not absolutely prohibitive, 
but is concentrated in areas which arc specially adapted to its various 
types. The dry plains of central and western India are admirably 
suited to a short-stapled but prolific kind ; while the canal- fed zones 
of the Punjab, the Lbiited Provinces, and Sind are producing an in- 
creasing quantity of longer- stapled types, which are also grown in the 
■retentive soil and moistcr climate of Gujerat and in the well-irrigated 
areas in Madras. The peculiarly favourable climate of Bengal has 
ten\ptcd the ryots to extend their jute cultivation, often at the expense 
of their foodstuffs, while sugarcane is disappearing from tracts not 
specially suited for it. A visible sign of this movement may be seen 
in the abandoned stone cane mills lying near villages in the arid plains 
of Central India, which now prefer to keep their scanty stores of water 
for other crops and pay for their sugar by the sale of their cotton. The 
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people have been led to make this change by the cheap railway and 
steamer transport and by the construction of roads, which, while facili- 
tating the introduction of foreign imports, also render available to the 
farmer in his distant and land-locked village a large share of the price 
offered by far-off nations for articles which once merely supplied the 
needs of Indian rural life. Markets have sprung up on or near the 
railway, where the foreign exporters or the larger Indian collecting 
firms have their agencies ; and the ryot is now not far behindhand in 
his knowledge of the fluctuations in the world-j)rices of the principal 
crops which he grows. 

Improved means of communications have had another important 
effect in altering the nature of the famines to which so large a part of 
India is exposed, and in lessening their disastrous results. The develop- 
ment of irrigation and the improvement of agriculture enable the country 
in a normal year to grow a much larger quantity of foodstuffs than 
before, and it is now possible, thanks to the railways, to divert supplies 
from the export trade to the famine-stricken tracts. Famine now 
connotes not so much a scarcity or entire absence of food, as high prices 
and a lack of employment in the affected areas. The terrible cala- 
mities which from time to time depopulated wide stretches of country 
need no longer be feared. The problem of relief has been scientifically 
studied, and a system worked out which can be put into o])eration as 
soon as the recognised signals of approaching distress are apparent. 
Failure of the rains must always mean privation and hardship, but no 
longer necessarily wholesale starvation and loss of life. 

It is clear that, if the basis of employment also be widened, cro]) 
failures will lose much of the severity of their effects, and the extension 
of industries, in as great a variety as circumstance's will permit, will 
do more than anything to secure the economic stability of the labouring 
classes. 

6. The capital in the hands of country traders has proved insuffi- 

Scarcity of capital for finance the ordinary movements of the 

4riculture. crops, and the seasonal calls for accommoda- 

tion from the main financial centres are cons- 
tantly increasing. This lack of available capital is one cause of the 
high rates that the ryot has to pay for the ready money which he 
needs to bu^ seed and to meet the expenses of cultivation. On the 
other hand, money is largely invested in the purchase of landed pro- 
perty, the price of which has risen to very high figures in many parts 
of the country. Proprietors freely spend their savings from current 
income on the improvement of land in their own cultivation, but loans 
from private persons for this purpose are obtainable as a rule only on 
terms quite disproportionate to the value of the improvements. These 
are also almost invariably made on land in the investor’s own possession, 
not in that of his tenants. The magnificent irrigation systems of India, 
the drainage works of Bengal, and the relatively small amount that 
has been advanced by Government as improvement loans are almost 
the only instances where public funds have been definitely devoted to 
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this end. The demand for capital for land improvement has hitherto 
perhaps been modest ; but the stimulus afforded by the various provin- 
cial Agricultural and Industrial Departments, especially in Madras, 
has led to the introduction on a small, but rapidly increasing, scale of 
modern appliances to replace labour, improve cultivation, or supply 
irrigation water. Towards the provision of working capital for culti- 
vation, something has been done by the co-operative movement, ini- 
tiated and fostered throughout by Government action, and far more 
may be hoped from it in the future. But the no less urgent necessity 
of relieving the ryot from the enormous load of debt, with which he 
ha^ been burdened by the dearness of agricultural capital, the necessity 
of meeting periodic demands for rent, and his social habits, has hitherto 
])een met only to a very small extent by co-o])erativo organisation. 

7. It is impossible to pass from this brief sketch of the agricultural 

I oKA.ir and ... P^^sitioii witliout soinc allusloii to the rise in 

Laoour and wages in rural 4.1, ^ r i f 

India. wages and the growing scarcity of 

labour in most jiarts of the country. The rise 
in the cost of laliour is diie mainly to the increased demand, but in 
.some places to the decline in the labouring }) 0 ])nlation consequent on 
the ravages of plague during the ])ast tweni;y years and on famine in 
the last decade of the nineteemth century, although we do not forget that 
the po])ulation as a whole increased by some twenty luillions between 
1901 and 1911. This period of distress was followed by a sequence 
of more favourable seasons combined with higher world-prices. This 
prosperity in its turn led to greater expenditure by (Joveinment, rail- 
way companies, and private enterprise, necessitating increased employ- 
ment. Simultaneously, the increase in world-jirices, which became 
effective in India owing to tlie rajn’d extension of communications, 
brought the cultivator more money, ami the consequent rise in the cost 
of living furnished an additional argument to the labourer in his claim 
for higher wages. This rise tells heavily on those sections of the popu- 
lation which are not beneiited by the increased agricultural and indus- 
trial production, and has accentuated the tendency of the village artisan 
to migrate to the towns, where better pay is obtainable. 

8. Tin*, export trade from country districts generally suffers from 

existence of an undue number of middle- 
trade. men, who intercept a large share of the profits. 

The reasons for this are various. In the first 
place, it must be remembered that a great number of Indian cultivators 
are indebted to a class of traders who not only lend money, but lend, 
purchase, and sell grain, and sell such articles as cloth, salt, and oil to 
small consumers. The position of a ])easant farmer, with grain, seeds 
or cotton to sell, and at the same time heavily indebted to his only 
possible purchaser, effectually prevents him from obtaining a fair 
market price for his crop. Even where the farmer is not burdened 
by debt, his business with the dealer is still very often on a per contra 
basis, his purchases and sales befing alike reckoned in cash in the dealer’s 
books, at a rate which is not always known to the customer at the time. 
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The farmer, owing partly to poverty and partly to the extreme sub- 
division of land, is very often a producer on so small a scale that it is 
practically impossible for him to take his crop to the larger markets, 
where he can sell at current market rates to the agents of the bigger 
firms. This is especially the case in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and 
the United Provinces. Here most of the articles of export are purchased 
from local dealers by the exporting agencies. The larger markets are 
usually frequented by an unnecessary number of brokers and touts ; 
and there are almost always one or more intermediaries between the 
purchaser who moves the grain to the point of consumption or export, 
and the producer or other person who actually brings the crop into the 
market. The market rules and organisation do not usually provide 
means for preventing or punishing fraudulent trade methods ; while 
the multiplicity of the local weights and measures, and, in many cases, 
it must be added, the natural desire of the seller not to be the only person 
defrauded, contribute still further to an undesirable state of affairs. 
Complaints are frequent, but all parties accept what appears to them 
the inevitable. But, where a better organisation has been established, 
the ryots thoroughly appreciate the benefit. A better market system, 
co-operative selling, and education are the most promising remedies. 

Effect of Imports. 

9. Such are some of the far-reaching effects on country life of the- 
increased flow of exports frojn India. The 
nflumci^oj greater number and variety of imports have 

also had their influence, though in a less marked 
decree. Vessels and implements of iron, brass, and copper are now 
commonly used in the villages, and their price is within the reach of 
almost all classes. Petty articles of domestic use or personal ornament, 
such as scissors, mirrors, bangles, and the thousand and one cheap 
and glittering trifles with which the rural huckster decks his stall, have 
poured in from abroad. Drugs and patent medicinevS of all kinds, Indian 
and foreign, command a ready sale. Sewing machines are found nearly 
everywhere, and bicycles are in ever-increasing demand. 

The effect on small industries in India has been considerable, but 
bas not always been in the same direction. The inq^ort of brass sheets, 
for example, has reduced the demand for the services of the brass founder, 
but has greatly extended the business of the maker of brass hollow- 
ware. Cheaper iron obtainable in convenient sections has helped the 
cultivator to buy more and better carts, and has diminished the cost 
of many of his indigetlous implements. The position of the village 
artisans is changing. The tendency is for them to lose their status as^ 
village servants, paid by the dues of the village community, and Uy 
become more and more ordinary artisans, who compete freely among 
bhemselves for custom ; in some cases, notably that of the village leather 
worker, they are disappearing under the competition of organised 
industries. The influx of mill-made piece-goods, not only of foreign^ 
but of Indian manufacture, had before the war cheapened the price 
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of cloth in comparison with other commodities and had enormously 
extended its use by the poorer classes, but had, at the same time, pre- 
judicially affected the communities of weavers scattered over the country 
in the towns and larger villages. In India a far greater degree of resis- 
tance has been offered by the hand loom to the aggressions of the factory 
than in England. This is attributable to the great number of specialised 
types of cloth of which slow-moving Indian custom decrees the use ; 
to the fact that the demand, for many of those is on so small a scale, 
while the types themselves are so special, as to render it difficult for 
the power loom to produce them at a profit ; to the faithfulness of the 
weavers as a caste of their liercditary trade, and their unwillingness, 
especially in the smaller towns, to take uj) factory work; and to a 
less extent, to the money locked up, on a vicious system it is true, in the 
financing of the weaver by his patron and incubus, the money-lending 
cloth merchant. 


10. The effect of the use of imported and factory-made articles on 
^ ^ . tlie standard of comfort of the rural population 

generally small. The 
poverty of the Indian peasant precludes most 
novel forms of expenditure, while lack of education and the prescrip- 
tions of custom make liiin slow to accept any innovations in his food 
or clothing, or in the habits of his daily life. But the enormously ex- 
tended use of cotton cloth, especially of the finer counts, of woollen 
clothing, the introductioji of kerosene oil, matches, collapsible umbrellas, 
and of better and cheaper cutlery and soap, have added appreciably 
to the comfort of the people. 

The increase of exports and imports has facilitated the provision of 
funds for communications. The existence of these communications 


has itself had an educative effect on the })eople, has gradually helped 
to render labour more (luid and incidentally more costly, and has added 
to the sense of political unity among the more educated classes. 


This rough sketch niay serve to illustrate the etfcct of modern indus- 
trial and commercial development on the rural areas which furnish 
most of the raw material of Indian trade and industry and, so far. almost 


all the markets for the latter ; and we may now turn to a study of some 
of the princi])al centres of industry where its progress is most readily 
discernible.. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Some Industrial Centres and Districts. 


11. The great dissimilarities of soil and climatd and the diverse causes 
. which have affected the development of the 
diffwnt Tndia." various parts of India are responsible for wide 

and striking inequalities of economic conditions. 
The stony, arid Deccan uplands, where the precarious rainfall will 
scarcely allow the thrifty Maratha farmer to hope for a good harvest 
even in one year out of two, afford a marked contrast to the rich alluvial 
plains of Bengal, a land that has little to fear from the seasons but 
occasional floods. The canal zones of the Biinjab, with their secure 
crops of wheat and oil seeds, are intermixed with tht‘ ilesert plains of 
the harlit that yield hardly more than a scanty ])asturage for camels 
or cattle. Only a very few miles aAvay from huge and prosperous 
ports or busy mining districts are wide stretches of jungle or sandy 
deserts. A mere general outline of the economic position in India would 
be of no value for the purposes of this report, while to delineate the 
whole pictxire in detail would be impracticable. The most convenient 
w^ay of presenting the commercial and industrial conditions of the 
country, as a basis for our proposals, is by a description of selected areas 
or centres as specimens of economic development, in which the factors 
wdth which we have to deal appear in varying circumstances and degrees. 
Prominent among these are the great cities of Bombay and Calcutta ; 
up-country manufacturing towns like Cawnpore ; distributing markets 
like Delhi ; the cotton and jute tracts, where machinery and markets 
have been gradually called into existence to deal with important com- 
mercial crops ; the railway workshops ; and the coal and iron districts 
of Bengal and Bihar. These arc alike characterised, in a greater or less 
degree, by the presence of large traders and leaders of organised indus- 
try, accustomed to buy and sell or to manufacture on a wholesale scale 
and in close touch with the conditions of world markets and ?v^orld indus- 
tries ; of aggregations of capital ; of groups of factories and bodies of 
semi-skilled or unskilled labourers, who have migrated thither, tem- 
porarily or permanently, from distant places, leaving the homes and 
small farms which they often still possess to the care of their families or 
relativesf ; and of larger or smaller engineering works, w^hich have sprung 
up to supply the needs of organised industries and rcquire\he services 
of skilled mechanical engineers and artisans. 


12. A characteristic feature of organised industry and commerce in 


The large agency firms. 


all the chief Indian centres is the presence of 
the large agency firms, which, except in the 
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case of Bombay, are mainly European. In addition to participating in 
the export and import trade, they finance and manage industrial ventures 
all over the country and often have several branches in the large towns. 
The importance of these agency houses may be gauged from the fact 
that they control the majority of the cotton, jute and other mills, as well 
as of the tea gardens and the coal mines. This system originated and 
has still continued owing to the ability of these houses to furnish financial 
help to industries ; it also owes its existence to some extent to the diffi- 
culty, in the case of companies under European control, of finding among 
the relatively small class of leading men of business available in India 
directors, especially managing directors, who will remain in the country 
long enough to guarantee the continuous supervision requisite for the 
successful conduct of such businesses. An agency firm as a rule comprises 
several partners, some of whom are taking their turn of duty in India, 
while the others attend to the firm’s affairs in London or elsewhere. 
There is no doubt but that the system is in many ways well adapted 
to present conditions in India, and has a far greater list of successes to 
its credit than can be shown by ordinary company management under 
individual managing directors. We are much impressed by the strong 
evidence of the high financial prestige possessed by the better-class 
agency firms, and of the readiness of the investing public to follow their 
lead, a position only reached, we recognise, by a policy, extending over 
many years, of efficient management, cautious finance and watchful 
attention to tlie interests of client enterprises. Nevertheless, they have 
not escaped criticism as being unduly conservative in their methods of 
business and as exhibiting undue reluctance to embark on new ventures. 
They have been charged with lack of enterprise and an unwillingness 
to follow up lines of development naturally proceeding from the expan- 
sion of operations in tlieir own specialised industries. In other words, 
they have been inclined to develope oommorce rather than industries, 
and have thus been at times less lielpful than might have been the case, 
in clearing the way for continuous industrial progress. 

In recent years, however, a new s}>irit has arisen, evoked by the genius 
of a few men avIio have boldly faced the industrial needs of India and 
have not been diderred by the large scale on which it is necessary to start 
operations. They have instituted such tlioroiigh preliminary enquiries 
that they have been able to accept the conclusions reached with confi- 
dence and, when these were favourable, to act upon them. The success 
wliich they have achieved as a result of the scientific methods adopted 
has encouraged others to similar eilorts, and these have been further 
stiiniilated by the war, which has clearly demonstrated the vital neces- 
sity for industrial development and has, temporarily at least, lessened 
foreign competition. 


Calcutta. 

13. The large centres are not numerous, and are of such importance 
to the surrounding districts and so decidedly differentiated from them as 
to warrant a more detailed and individual description. 
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Calcutta, in spite of the position and consequent expense of the port 
120 miles from the open sea and on a dangerous river, has immense, 
natural advantages in its situation on the estuary of the mighty river 
system which traverses the fertile and populous plains of Bengal, and in 
the fact that it is the undisputed centre of the great jute, tea and coal 
industries. 


14. Jute was apparently first shipped from Bengal in 1795 by officers 
of the East India Company seeking an Indian 
e ju e in us ry. substitute for hemp, but it was not until 40 
years later that pure jute yarn was made and sold in Dundee. Subse- 
quent exports of the raw material grew rapidly, especially during the 
Crimean and the American Civil wars, when supplies of Russian flax 
and . hemp and of American cotton respectively were cut off from the 
Eirropean-markets, until in 1908-09 they totalled 893,955 tons ; there- 
after they havi^ shown some tendency to decrease. In Bengal the hand- 
loom industry assumed considerable proportions in the first half of the 
19th century, and, as late as 1850, the value of the manufactures exported 
exceeded that of the raw jute ; but it was not until 1855 that the first 
machine-spinning mill was erected at Rishra near Seramporc, followed 
after four years by the first power-loom factory at Barnagore just out- 
side Calcutta. In 1881, 5,000 power looms were at work in Bengal ; 
in 1891, 8,000 ; in 1901, 16,000 ; and in 1911, 33,000 in 59 mills, while 


the latest figures available (1916-17) show 71 mills running with 39,404 
looms and employing 260,199 persons. The paid-up capital of these 
concerns, including debentures but excluding reserves, amounts to 13J 
crores of rupees and million pounds sterling ; and the mills now manu- 
facture over 1,000,000 tons of the raw material annually. Jute manu- 
factures exported in 1913-14* reached a total value of 28 J crores of 
rupees for all India, while in the same year exports of raw and manufac- 
tured jute together were valued at 59 crores, or almost 25 per cent, of 
the total exports of Indian merchandise. Including India’s internal 
consumption of jute manufactures, the annual average value of the 
jute trade to Bengal has been com]>uted at 60 crores of rupees, i>r 
£40,000,000 sterling at the j)re-war rate of exchange. The association 
of the Calcutta jute industry with the east coast of Scotland has through- 
out remained intimate. The majority of the European staffs arc of 
Dundee extraction, and most of the experts in the managing firms are 
•Scottish. A few jute mills are driven by electric power generated from 
coal, and the plant is usually of an up-to-date typo and maintained at a 
level of efficiency which is relatively high for India. The average jute 
mill is generally, it must be remembered, on a larger scale than the 
average cotton mill. 

15. The mills draw their labour mainly from Bihar and Orissa, the 

I .Mill. linited Provinces, the northern districts of 

•Ubour .n th. jute mill*. ^ 


* We have taken the latest figures available, except in oases where obviously the 
figures are seriously affected by war conditions^ exports and imports, and in some 
cases railway transport. 
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smaller and smaller share in the openings for manual labour created 
by the mills. Some' interesting proofs of this tendency are cited in a 
note placed before us in Calcutta, from which we take the following 
particulars. In a Government report on labour in Bengal (1906), it is 
stated that 20 years earlier all the hands in jute mills were Bengalis, 
but that at the date of the report two-thirds of them were immigrants. 
At the present time about 90 per cent, of the labour is imported. A 
census was taken in 1902 by the managing agents of four mills in Garulia, 
Bhadreswar and Titaghur. Another census was taken by the same 
managing agents in the same areas in 1916, the mills having meantime 
increased to seven. The result showed 28 per cent, of Bengali workers 
in 1902, and 10 per cent, only in 1916. The shortage had been supplied 
from the Northern Circars. It is significant that there were 350,000 
more immigrants in 1911 than in 1901 in Calcutta, the 24-Parganas, 
Howrah and Hooghly. In the 21-Parganas in particular, the number 
of immigrants had increased by 176,000, or nearly 80 per cent. 

The mill workers are in almost all cases recruited by and employed 
under a class of men known as sardars, usually themselves of similar 
origin to the labour they sui)ply. Some mill-owners complained to us 
of this system, wliich is an obstacle to progressive management, and does 
not conduce to industrial peace ; but they professed their inability to 
alter matters. The labourers live as a rule in what arc known as biistis, 
collections of huts in the neighbourhood of the mills, which are neither 
owned nor leased as a rule by the mill management, but are often the 
property of the sardars. This last is an eminently undesirable practice. 
In these bustis the workers are poorly housed among surroundings 
usually insanitary and unpleasant, though praiseworthy efforts to im- 
prove matters have been and are being made on an increasingly large 
scale by mill-owners, who liave erect od dwellings on or near the mill 
premises for a ])roportion of their lal)ourei\s. The latter are ready enough 
to avail themselves of the accommodation ])rovided. Tlie position of 
mill labour in general and the housing question in particular, fonii the 
subject of Chapter XVL Specimen wages ()f jute-mill operatives in 
June 1918 are exhibited in the statement below. The figures are in 


rupees per mens(;m : — 

Cardci.s. Kon crs. 

.S[)innei s. 

.Sliifters. 

WindtM«. 

•9 

12 

Hi 

11 

IS 




C'oolics. 

l’2 

27 

30 

13 


Wages are paid weekly, one week in arrears. 


Mill-owners complain of the unwillingness of their labourers to respond 
to the stimulus of higher wages ; the latter do not as a rule increase their 
output when engaged on piece-work, but merely work fewer days in the 
week. The reasons for this were investigated in some detail by us. 
We have little doubt but that the long hours passed in the uncongeniaL 
if not unhealthy, surroundings of a factory, from which the labourer 
returns at night to a dirty, crowded and insanitary hovel, where his only 
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reiaxaiiiojis are louiiu in rue liquor snop anu rne oazaar, are mosr un- 
attractive to a man^accustomed to rural life, and it is only the congestion 
existing in his native district and the desire to earn higher wages for a 
time, that lead him to submit to such conditions. The mill workers of 
Bombay and Calcutta do not for the most part remain permanently 
at the mills, but return after a longer or shorter period to their native 
villages, though they eventually drift back in many cases to the mills. 
This practice affords a much needed change from the conditions under 
which the labour force lives and works, conditions which can never 
create a skilled and steady class of operatives. The labourers are, more- 
over, almost entirely uneducated ; the facilities for the education of 
their children in the villages from which they come are, it is believed, 
quite inadequate ; whilst in the neighbourhood of the mills, for children 
who aie taking their share in mill labour, they t^xist only in the few 
cases where they have been provided by enlightened employers. More 
will be said in a later chapter regarding the problem of the education 
of juvenile factory workers ; it is sufficient here to point out that, with- 
out education, a standard of comfort that will respond to the stimulus 
of decent housing and lead to a desire for increased earnings is not likely 
to be attained. 

IG. It is a noteworthy fact that Bengali, or indeed Indian, capitalists 
. have taken very little part, otherwise than as 
**'the*jute industry”* *” mere investors, in the starting, and none at all 
in the management of jute mills. The step 
from trading in and hiiancing cotton to its actual manufacture was 
readily taken, with the help of English textile experts, in Bombay, 
where the weaving of the local stajjle by hand was a prominent industry 
})efore the import of inill-iuade goods. Similarly in lh 3 ngal the weaving 
of jute fabrics was an important industry in the hrst lialf of the last 
century and, until very recently, the initial collection and finance of jute 
were mainly in Bengali hands ; but in Cahuitta the Bengali merchant, 
who had settled there to take his share in general trade, was apparently 
unable to j^ass on from that stage to manufacture and, even in his com- 
mercial business up country, he is yielding ground to the more enter- 
prising Marwari trader from Bajputana. 

There is another reason which may perhaps have eontributed to this 
failure on the part of the Bengali to take advantage of his position. 
British capital and expert skill have been freely ])ourcd into the Calcutta 
jute industry owing to the advantages of its location, while, for almost 
40 years past, the industry in the I5nited Kingdom lias stood still, in 
point at least of the quantity of jute consumed. 

17. The existence of jute mills, of tea and jute cultivation in Assam 

^ ^ ^ . and Bengal, of busy river traffic and a great 

Engineering firms and mis- ^ . i.i 4. 

cellaneous factories. neighbourhood, in inore recent 

years, of coal mines, have led to the establish- 
ment of engineering firms, some of considerable size, in or near Calcutta, 
the number of which in 1915 was stated to be 27, with 12,000 employes. 
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There are also in and around Calcutta various miscellaneous factories, 
the most important being the flour and paper mills, the labour supply 
of which is recruited and organised on the same basis as that of the jute 
mills. A noteworthy feature of Calcutta industrial life, which lias 
become much more prominent in recent years, is the number of small 
organised industries recently taken up by Indians, such as tanning, 
pottery and pencil making ; alsf) the many small power factories for oil 
milling and ru-e husking owned by them. The rapid increase in the 
number of those latter leads to the belief that they earn a profit, though 
the condition of their j)lant usually leaves a good deal to bo desired in 
point of efiiciency. 


18. The sea trade of (Jiilcutta in normal times is carried by certain 

sea-borne and inland trade. by a nuni^r of tramp steamers 

and a few sailing ships. Jlie number oi vessels 
entered and cleared from tlu^ port of Calcutta in the year 1913-14 was 
999, ot 3,077.199 t<»ns bur<len. 4 he figures for iinpoits and exports 
of private merchandise in tlie same vi-ar were (in tlionsancl-i of rupees): — 


Chiol lirad*'. 




V^aluo. 

ItHiunt'. 





JS.87,U 

Twif-t. aii<l yam .... 





Motalfl ami oic'^ . 





Sugar ...... 





Macliim ry uml null work 

Oils ...... 




:k20.G4 

2,or),r>r> 

HanlWiiiv ..... 

Total umlrT all hoaJs . 

• 



i,i2.:n 

. 74,111,52 


duto inamifar tUM '> 




28,20,24 

Jut**, raw ..... 




2S,o:J,44 

I’Cil 




. io,r»r),7,‘» 

lliib’a ami skins .... 




S,17,.V) 

drain, piilso and flour . 




0,85,60 

Secila ..... 




.8.59,07 

Tot ■! uiulor all luauls . 




. 98,50,27 


A vast amount of trallic passes down the llooghly by river steamer 
and couni IT boat : the two principal river sloamsliip companies own 
204 steamers and 313 flats. 'Jlu‘ total meicliandisc thus brought into 
Calcutta in 1913-14 was 1,120.0(0 tons, the leading lims of goods bring 
raw jute 334,000 tons, gunnies I88,0(»0 tons, and rice and paddy 198,000 
tons. The Eastern llongal and (he Assam Jlengal Eailways share with 
the river craft the trade of the lei file and densely po])uIatcd jntc and 
rice districts of noi thorn and casteiu Bengal. The Bengal-Nagpur 
Bailway traffic cemsists mostly of coal and of seeds and food-grains from 
Orissa and the Central rrovincos. The East Indian Bailway, which is 
the largest system of the three that teiminate in Calcutta, imports 



food-grabis and seeds from northern India and south Bihar, and handles 
the bulk of the coal traffic. The total volume of the rail-borne trade of 
Calcutta in 1913-H reached 10,389,000 tons, of wliicffi imports amounted 
to 8,605,000 and exports to 1,784,000 tons. 

A large share of this trade is in the hands of a class of Indian, mainly 
Marwari, merchants, who as a rule have not hitherto directly handled 
oversea imports (except piece-goods, clieap iron and galvanised sheeting) 
or exports, but have carried on their trade in iiu])ort and export goods 
through European houses. These latter export count w produce and 
manufactures, the greater proportion of which is, however, in the cisc 
of the largest firms, purchased by their own agents up country, and 
import piece-goods, metals, machinery, sugar, etc. The export trade 
here, as in other large Indian ports, is financed by the exchange banks, 
who purchase the bills which exporters draw on consignees or their 
bankers or agents in other countries, and to a certain extent by large 
importers direct. 

Bombay. 


19. The city of Bombay owes its origin to its geograpliical position 

Trade and communications, magnilicent Jiarbour, which gradually 

became a collecting centre for otlier ports on 
the west coast and for the relatively small strip of land between the 
(diats and the sea. During the closing years of the Maratha power, 
the contrast afforded by the peace and security f Bombay with the 
disturbed Deccan was responsible for a great addition to tlic wealth and 
population of the city. The introdin-tion of a mor(‘ setlled rule in the 
country above the (Uiats was almost immediately followed by the making 
of a road over the Bho* Chat to Poona. From that time })?‘ogress in 
communications between Bombay and the country to .the north and east 
has been continuous ; and it is now connected with (Bijerat and north- 
ern India by the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Kailway, and with 
the Deccan, Central India, the Gangetic plain, Calcutta and Madras by 
the Great Indian Peninsula Kailway. Bombay thus I’eeeives a largo 
quantity of country products of all kinds, of which by far the most 
important is cotton ; it lacks the advantages wliicli Calcutta possesses 
in it^ proximity to the coal fields and in the river system of Bengal, 
though its harbour opens directly on the sea and affords greater possi- 
bilities of improvement, of which full advantage is being taken. The 
traffic in and out of Bombay over the railways in 1913-14 was (in 
thousands of tons) : — 


Inward .......... 

Outward ......... 1,G42 

Amongst the principal items were (in thousands of tons) : — 


Imports. Exports. 


Raw cotton 


620 

Cotton manufactures 

98 

Oil soods . 

. 

. 904 

Metals and machinery . 

. 22V 

Wheat and flour 

• 

. 324 

Sugar . , 4 . . 

. 165 


Id 



20. The principal industry of Bombay is the spinning and weaving of 
Hw cotton industry. cotton, of which, however, it possesses by 

means the monopoly which Calcutta can claim 
in the case of jute manufacture. An account of the origin of the Bombay 
ootton industry will be found in Chapter VII. In the year 1916 there 
were 266 mills in India, containing 6,839,877 spindles and 110,268 looms 
-and employing an average number of 274,361 hands daily ; of these 
Bombay itself possessed 86 mills, 2,984,575 spindles and 53,205 looms, 
nnd the persons employed numbered 118,303. Cotton spinning and 
weaving, though India’s share in the industry is mainly conhiied to the 
lower counts, require finer manipulation than the process of jute manu- 
facture, and demand more skill on the part of the operatives. Though 
the first Indian cotton mill was opened in Calcutta and other attempts 
have been made since to establish a cotton industry there, these, with 
few exceptions, have been far from successful. Calcutta is no doubt less 
favourably situated in respect of the cotton tracts generally than Bombay, 
although much of the cotton consumed by the latter reaches it from 
places as distant as those from which Calcutta draws its supplies, whilQ 
Bombay is at a disadvantage in respect of fuel, a deficiency now to some 
■extent supplemented by water power. 


21. The Bombay mill operative, whether owing to liis tiaining or 

■ ...siu i^ot, is more skilful and intelligent than the 

labour .n ‘he ettonm..!,. into Cakmtta. thongh 

probably no better educated, while he is more tolerant of uncomfortable 
■surroundings than the Bengali labourers, who possess a relatively high 
degree of intelligence. The wages of mill labour are higher in Bombay 
than in Calcutta and have been raised appreciably since 1911. Sample 
rates, including a war bonus, for Bombay in the year 1918 were (in 
Rupees and annas per menseml : — 


Drawer (cardroom) 

Reeler 

Warper . 

Bovor 

Dofier (cardroom) 
Weaver 


Rs. As. 

23 6 

17 4 

40 8 

24 1 
12 10 
46 15 


Although wages are higher in Bombay, local conditions, so far as 
they affect the housing of labour, are more difficult in the island of 
Bombay than round Calcutta. The Calcutta mills are spread out over 
a long stretch of land on both banks of the river, and the labourers live, 
as we have seen, in hustis, or collections of single-storeyed huts. Owing 
to the lack of space in Bombay, the mill hands live in chawls, buildings 
several storeys high divided into a number of single-room units, which 
are too often overcrowded. This congestion has intensified the effects 
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f plapfue, an ever-reourring factor in the problem of the indnst-riaf 
abonr supply. 

The labourers consist mostly of Marathas from tlio Deccan and 
vonkan, a small section of Koiikani Malioinedana and Julhais (the 
dahomedan \v<*aver caste), with a few men from (Vntral India. The 
irst two classes are usually cultivators of lioldinj^s too small to afford 
hem a subsistence, and heavilv' indebted U> the village mouey-leiider. 
Dhis habit of indebtedness adheres to them in Horn bay, where they, 
n common with other mill hands, are usually d(*.eply in the books of petty 
noncy-lenders. The few mill hands from (\*utral India and the Julhais 
ire far moK* careful with their money and worl: harder. Tiie former 
ndeed are rarely in debt and occasionally even lend to their weaker 
nethern. There is more specialisalion in dilienmt departments of the 
nill by workers of j)articular castes or origin than in ('alcutta. The 
nill hands arc recruited by and employed throngli a class of men known 
s jobbers, and are paid monthly, one month in arrotars. 


These remarks do imt ap])lv to the handling of goods for export and 
mport, and the work at tiio docks, which require labonnws of a different 
ype. 

22. Among the main industries of Rombay, other than the cotton 
Other industries. i^dlls, are the engineering sliops, wliicb have 
sprung up h(*re for the same reasons as at 
Jaleutta, though the} are less extensive and numerous. The more 
mportaiit concerns numbered 12 in the year 1915, the largest of which 
■inj)loye(l over 800 hands. There were in addition two silk mills, four 
lour mills, and a considerable group of tanneries producing lialf-tauned 
eather, uirli one large tannery and leather factory employing about 
)00 hands. 


The disadvantage under which Rombay for so long laboured, owing 
,o its distance from the coal Tudds, has. recently been largely reduced by 
ho facilities which the j)roximity (»f the WcsiorTi (JJials alVords for the 
generation of hydro-electric power. This has been utilis'd by the eutcr- 
arise of a great Bombay firm, whose liydio-electric works at Lotiavla 
produce ‘12,(M)0 horse ])o\ver and deliver it at a charge of -.5 annas })or 
.init, where motors are su]‘|)lied by the mills, and *55 annas, wliere they 
are found hy the ]iydro-eh*ctric company. Other seliemcs on an even 
larger scale are under construetion and in coutem])lation. 

23. The sea trade of Bojtnbay, in addition to ordinary country pro- 
Sea trade. duce, consists mainly of the <*xport of raw 

cotton and of locally manufactured yarn and 
piece-goods, and the import of foreign piece-goods and yarn, sugar, 
metals, machinery and miscellaneous articles. The figures of imports 
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into and exports from Bombay by sea in 1913-]:! uiifler the Joadin;.' heads 
for trade 'vverc as ujider (in thousands of ]*u 2 )ees) ; — 


Chief heads. 


A'alue. 

ImjKittif. 



<*otton manufactures .... 

. 


Cution twist and yarn .... 



Silk niunufjictui'os and yarn . 



"Wool inanuiuclurcs and yarn 


l,rc»,s!i 

!Mctu1s and f>rc>s ..... 



Macliinery and mill work 


. .‘kUS.Ss 

Jiardwaic ...... 



Sufrar ....... 



< »ils ..... 



'J’otal undrr all ho.uls . 


‘»4.1S,'.K» 




< otlon, law ..... 


. l’!),70.M 

Seeds ....... 


l-.V”»id»N 

Cotton twist and \arn . 

. 

y,Ji.on 

Colton maniifaelnreH . . . . 


1,17.''0 

Metals and ores ..... 

. 


Total under all heads . 

• 

. 7t.n..:jy 

The raihvav connection v^Mi the docks 

was unli! 

l et cut ly vei y incon- 

vcmk'iit, neccssitatino a double iiandlin;* of jioodb 

tnid the trausiiorl of 

<*otto 1 by carts to tin* (V)tton (Ircen at 

('olaba ami back ajiain to thi* 


mills or docks adds to (lio cost and <*t)n.i»ests the 5slret*ts Matters will 
be nuieli inij)roved ^\hen the new scheme for direct comieclioii between 
the railways and docks, involviiyu the cojustructioii of t'Xtensiv«» storime 
accommodation and the transfer of the (‘otton (.been to the neiuhbour- 
h«»od of the docks, has been coinjileted. 

The jn'incipal shi})j)in» lines are much the same, as those of CaKutta ; 
m addition, there are the piljiriiu trallic to the ITedjaz and tiaile to the 
Persian (bilf. in which iialian firms share largely. The coasting trade 
with Karachi, Kathiawar, the Malabar coast and Ooa is of s(nne ini2)ort- 
ance. Indian-built sailing' craft participate in this and also visit the 
Persian (lulf and the ct)asts of Arabia and East Africa. In the year 
1913-14 the number of ships entered and cleared from the port of Bombay 
was 1,536, with a tonnaj^e of 3,837,111. 

24. The trade of Bombay is shared bv Europeans, l\ir&ee&. Bhatias, 
Khojas ami Banias. It is financed by banking 
l^inbay ^rldel*"* " aj^ejicies similar to those in Calcutta, branches 
of the same banks bein;». >\ith few exceptions, 
found in both cities. The mills obtain a certain |>i<) 2 )ortion of their 
finance in the form of de])osits from the public. Bombay as a financial 
centre has b(MM\ and is still prone to speculation and the movements of 
the cotton market and of stocks and shares are always active* and some- 
times violent. There are, as in Calcutta, a mimbor of firms and indivi- 
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duals doing exceedingly remunerative business as brokeis in aiiioles of 
merchandise, insurance, freight and exchange, as well as in stocks and 
shares. 

The most no1e\\()rt]iv difForence between the two citi(‘S is the large 
share taken by Jiuban merchants in the trade aiul industry of Bom])ay, 
a subject which is treated in greater detail in Changer Yll. Indians 
predominate in tl'.e. share mail:(‘.t, as mill-owners, am! Jis importers of and 
dealers in country produce and c<.*tl()]i brought iiito Jh)ml‘ay from the 
rest (d India. The foreign (X};oi1 and iinpoit trade is, however, still 
mainly in European hands, though a certain inimlaM’ (d ships ar(i owned 
by Indian linns, and Indians ao* also cclivo in tlie fi\ i«dit niark<^t. The 
Indian eh'ment in banking is much stronger in Bombay than elsewhere ; 
there are seVeral banks with Indian directors ; and they a’e also found 
on tin* Board of llie. Presidency l>ank. 


The Bengal Coal Field. 

20. The C(ail fields (d Bengal and Bihar iiieliide all the piincipal coal 
mines i t' India, tbe remainder being situated in Assam, the (Vntral 
Provine«'s. the Hyderabad and Bewah Stsites, tiic Punjab, Baluchistan 
and the State <d Bikaiu r. The raisings in the Baulganj, Jharia and 
Giridih coal ar- as, which may conveniently he desciibod as the I'eugal 
coal field, were 'u tlic calendar year 1917, I6,r)(}:3,090 tons, out of a total 
output for the whole of India of 18,121,018 tons. The movements Eropi 
the Bengal eoal field ^^eTe. in 1914, when trade and industry w(*ro «till 
flowing in their ordinary chaniu'ls, to Calcutta 0,303,8 1 ! tons, to Bonibay 
535,806 tons, and to tlie United Provinces 1.203,008 tons. The import- 
ance of tliis area to the industries of India is clear from the a])ove liguros. 

The ]Toportioii of the total output of coal consumed by railways has 
remaincnl almost unchanged for a iiumbei of years past and, since 1907, 
has not bi’cn higher than 33 or lower than 28 per ( ejit. A more, accurate 
census of coal consumption than in previous years was attoinjWed in 
1910. Though these figures were largely affected by the war, it is of 
interest to notice that 33- G per cent, of the output was taken for rail- 
ways, 16-7 for bunkers, 5-6 for jute and 5-5 for cotton mills, 5*1 for iron 
and brass hnindries and engineering workshops, and 3*6 for inland 
steamers. Other heads are comparatively small, but no less than 12''6 
per cent, was consumed at the collieries or wasted, and a similar (plant ity 
was taken up for use in small industries or for (lom(\stic consumption, 
almost entirely the former. 

The Bengal coal field in 1917 was worked by 153 joint-stock com- 
panies, of which the paid-up capitalisation in shares and debentures was 
Rs. 672 lakhs. There w'ere in addition many mines owned privately 
by syndicates and individuals. 


26. Coal was first mined in Raniganj for other than local require- 
Mttlhodt of wArkine ments in 1854 when the East Indian Raihvay 
entered the Bengal coal field. The industry 
is at the present time by no means entirely in the hands of Europeans^ 
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though they arc responsible for the working of most of the largest and 
best developed mines. Jbe majority of Indian enterprises consist of 
small pits or inclines ; whore they por.scss pumps or winding gear, tin so 
are usually worked by small engines itli veitical boilers. Siieli concinns 
arc readily closed down if prices fall too low, and aie as readily started 
again when the. market improves. The teehnieal dt veh);/m,'nt, howevej , 
winch has l)C('n attained by tlie bctter-elass mims, is a 'stiikiiig featiire 
of the llongal coal ficdd and one of its iraiji » oiiibs of uiterest to students 
of the organised iiu'Uistries of India. A mnuber of rniius ar* now elec- 
trically (> 1)01 aled, and t^vo groups at least ai'i^ j>rovi»led witii central 
electric generating stations, while eojisidcrablc full her de.velopiiieiil;, in 
this direction an' contemplated. Saiidpacking to ])ivv(Mit subsidence 
is now practised in soiin^ collieries. jMcclianical sciT'‘{iiug^ is largely 
in use ; aciial lopcways are working in several piaces ; and tlui fiiiilculties 
caused by the locking up of coal under the mninuous railwav sidings 
that traverse the various tie Ids will, it is hoped, ]k‘ solved sat isfactorilv 
before long. Coke is ])roducod in all j/aits (»f the area, (‘specially the, so- 
called solt coke, about 500,000 tons of winch are inadc per annum, as a 
rule by the smaller propiiet(;rs, by burning low-gradc' C(jol in heaps in 
the open air. Coke is also largely made by the wast(dul process of burn- 
ing in open-toj) rectangular kilns. The first by-product (‘ok(^ ovens wvre 
started at Gividih. There are now' s(*veral other such installations on 
the field, producing coal tar ajid sulphate of ammonia, the latter with 
the help of imported sulphur. T]i(‘r(‘ are in addition a (piantity of non- 
by-product patent ovens. It may ho noted in ]>a8sing that a coke, 
which will readily ignite and can he used in tL(‘ Indian domestic fireplace, 
is urgently nee(i(*d, and might, if a suitable cheap type (;f lircplace bo 
also introduced, load to a sfuisible decrease in the amount of cattle dung 
used as fuel, at any rate in the districts surrounding the coal fields. 

The coal royalty owmeKr are the local zemindars w'ho under the Per- 
manent Settlement aie tlic owners of ir.ineral rights. They are at present 
a class of mere rent cliargois wlio take little interest in the w'ouking of 
their property, althougli great waste occurs, esjx'.ciallv in the minCwS 
managed by the smaller interests. 

The so-calli‘d first-class coal of the Bengal held rarely contains less 
than about 12 per cent, of ash, but it generally forms a strong coke suit- 
able for blast furnace w’ork, and any serious development of the metal- 
lurgical industries in this region will ]>robably result, and that before 
long, in a relat ively heavy attack on the visible resources. The question 
of encouraging and even compelling economy in mining and coking will 
soon bo forced on the attention of the authority's. 

27, The labour on the mines is partly drawn from neighbouring 
Ubour on the coal field, villages, partly from the more distant areas of 
Chota Nagpur. The average daily number 
of labourers employed in the Bengal coal field in 1916 was 135,093 ; 
the average daily wage per head was 7-G annas ; and the annual raisings 
per head of labour employed below ground were 1694 tons.* The 


♦ For all India. 
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supply of labour is at present insufficient and interniittent ; and is 
liable to be seriously affected by a good harvest or by an outbreak of 
epidemic disease, to some forms of which the coal fields have in the past 
been liable. Only a small proportion of the workers, exce])t i»i the case 
of one or two old-established concerns, reside permanently at the mines. 
The rest arc usually small cultivators or agriciiltural labourers, who 
return to their villages for the cultivation and harvesting of their crops. 
But a new generation of workers is growing up, which can be induced to 
settle down as resident labour near the mines, especially if suitable 
accommodation be provided. Though constant effoits arc being made 
to arrive at the ideal workman's dwelling, finality is far from having been 
reached, and changes of type are still frequent. The worker himself 
undoubtedly prefers separate huts, if possible with a small plot of garden 
ground^ The objection to this is, of course, the expense involved, and 
the only area in which wc saw separate huts provided on a large scale 
for organised labour was the Mysore gold field. 

28. The Bengal Iron and Steel Company at Kulti and the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company at Sakclii arc most import- 
ant industrial enterprises in close connection 
with the Bengal coal field. 

The works of the Bengal Iron and Steel Company, unlike the Tata 
Company’s works, have grown up gradually. They were originally 
started in 1875, but ha I a somewhat che([uered history, and did not come 
into the hands of the present Company till about 1889. The poor quality 
of iron ore previously used was largely responsible lor the failure 
of the Company to make steel at a profit in 1005 and onwards, bm the 
managing agents, after nearly 20 years' unremitting labou.-. have no.v 
put the concern on a paying basis, a result to which tlie dis(‘overy of a 
body of better-grade ore greatly contributed. 


The Bengal Iron and Steel 
Oompany. 


Thj works have b^o i extended and remodelled. They eontahi fou • 
blast furnaces, each with a ])ossiblc output of 80 tons of pig a day. Abouf 
half the coke required is made by the Company and the balance is 
purchased locally. 

The steam is generated in boilers fired by tlie waste gases from the 
furnaces. The output of pig iron, under normal conditions, is about 
10,000 tons a month. Since November 1917, one furnace has been 
turning out from 1,200 to 1,500 tons a month of ferro-nianganese, which 
is exported to Europe and America for war jiurposes. The works 
eontain a large foundry making pipes u]) to 12 inches in diameter, 
bends, columns, fencing sockets, j)ot sleepers and chairs, and are 
eapable of producing castings up to 20 tons in weight. The Company 
employs about 10,000 men. 

29. The Tata Iron and Steel Company was formed in 1907 and 
commenced active operations about five years 

* ^Comj^nyr *** later. It owns iron mines at Gurumasim and 
elsewhere in India ; limestone quarries at 
Panposh in the Gangpur State and at Khansbahal ; magnesite deposits in 
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the Mysore State ; and nine large coal mines, lour of which aie located 
•on the Jharia field and are now producing 55,000 tons a nionili. The 
smelting }>laiit consists of two large blast furnaces making a]>proximatcly 
350 ions of iron per day each, and three more fui naccs are in process of 
construction. Coke is at present supplied to those, furnaces by 180 non- 
recovery Coppee coke ovens, with a capacity of tons each. The new 
])laut inuler construction consists of 200 13-ton by-])rodinjt recovery 
ovens, and a Ijonzol recovery plant for the coke oven gases. The steel- 
making plant consists of four basic open-hearth furnaces of 50 tons 
capacity, two furnaces of 75 tons capacity and a seventh furnare in 
])rocess of coi^struction, while lurther extensions are now under wav 
consisting of two 25-ton llessenicr converters, three electric furnaces, 
tAvo 200-ton tilting furnaces and a mixer of 1,300 tons capacity to 
receive the molten metal from tlie blast furnaces. 

The prese))t steel ca[)acity is nearly 17.000 tons per month. The 
.rolling mills ])roduce about 120.(K)0 tons of rails and ismallcr sections 
yearly. The (Jovernment of India agreed, before the works wore started, 
to take 20,000 tons of stt'cl rails a y<*ar for ten years Ivoin the Company. 
provido<l they could he ])r()(luced of suitable, tpiality and at a suitable 
price ; but, on account of the heavy demands i]\ the (astern theatres ot 
war, much larg<M* (juantities have been tak(M». The (V)mpany is now 
preparing to biiibl a l)0-ineh plate mill. Arrangejnents for further exten- 
sions have also ])een made A\ith a view to producing sheet s • 1, ))lat's 
and strips for th(‘, manufacture of tubes. The total lo,-ments now 
under contemplation will involve an expemliture of ]U) le.ss than 12J 
‘crore.s of rupees. 

.\bout 13,00i) men are. now (Mnj)lovcd by the Comjmny and 10,001) 
"juen l)y contractors engaged in exf elisions. The mines and quarries 
give emfiloynient to a|)proximately 15,000 more. A town of 50,000 
anhahitantvS has sprung up at Sakehi, ihe. population of Avhich, it is 
'expected, will be over 100,000 by the time the extensions are. completed. 
Suitable residences for all classes of employes have been erected, includ- 
ing cooly lines for about ],0(X) of the lowest-paid workmen. Tuo 
institutes, a jiriniary school, an elementary technical school and a 
large hos|)ita] have*, also been provided by the Comjiany, and a .school for 
girls is now under consideration. 

30. In addition to tin* above, engineering Avorks Avhieh cater for the 

Engineering works. Public or for groups of mines arc s])ringing up, 

like those at Kuniardliubi near llarakar, Avhere 
also fire-bricks, silica and magnesite bricks arc iioav being manufactured 
for the iron aiul steel furnaces. Another important industry in thi.s 
district is the large pottery at llaniganj, Avhere pijies, fire-bricks, etc., 
as Avell as certain kinds of pottery are produced. 

The Deccan Cotton Tract. 

31. The three most important crops requiring industrial treatment 
before transport, are cotton, jute and tea. 
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There are several parts of India where cotton is grown on a consider^ 
able scale, but the largest continuous area is that covering the northern 
Deccan, Berar, and the western districts of the Central Provinces and of 
Central India, where there are between six and seven million acres under 
cotton, nearly 700 gins and presses, and 35 spinning and weaving mills. 
The bulk of this cotton is exported to Bombay and Ahmedabad. When 
the railway began to serve these districts, at a time coinciding roughly 
with the cotton boom caused by the American War, most of the pioneer 
firms were European. Comparatively few, however, of the gins and 
presses are now in European hands, most of those so owned being the 
property of cerrain large export firms. The rest belong to Indian lirms 
dealing hi cotton, with their lioadquarters in Bombay or Ahmedabad 
or to Marwari and other Indian tradeis carrying on business locally; 
only a small part of the capital has been found, and an cv'(mi smallcL’ share 
in the management has been taken by local capitalists or business men. 
The labour in these gins and presses is seasonal and unskilled ; but the 
demand for it has appreeiafily raised the price of other local hi])Oiir, and 
the need for field hands in the cotton- picking vseasou tends to maintain 
it at a high level. Eitl ers and engineers arc fairly mimerous ; the former 
have usually been trained in railway workshops or mills, and are, here aa 
elsewhere, ready to seek their living in any }>art of India, wherever may 
be their original home ; the lalte.r aic cither passe<l ])ii])ils of technical 
institutions, such as the ^"ictoria Jubilee Technical Institute, Bombay, 
or have learned their work in local concerns. Mills arc not mimerous ; 
they are owned in some cases by local, in others by Bombay capitalists, 
and are operated by more or less permanently resident labour. The 
crop is financed partly by branches of banks wiili their headquarters in 
Bombay, especially the Presidency Bank, and partly by Indian financiers 
and dealers, who belong mostly to Bojnbay or other ])arts of India. 
The inhabitants of these distrii’-ts ge norally show a higher degree of 
enterprise than the people of the adjoining non-cotton areas to the east. 

The above description will also apply fairly well to the cotton areas 
of the United Provinces, Gujerat, the Punjab and Madras ; except that 
in Madras the gins and presses arc to a somewhat larger extent in the 
hands of European firms, and in all these cases, except that of (bijerat, 
the arrangements for marketing and financing are less highly organised. 

The Jute Districts. •>* 

32. The area under jute was 2,729,700 * acres in 1917. The quantity 
produced was 8,839,900 * bales of 400 lbs. eacli. The centres where the 
large buying agencies and the machinery for preparing the jute for export 
ar§ sitmited are less numerous than in the case of the cotton tracts. 
Much jute is despatched to Calcutta unbalcd, comparatively little diminu- 
tion of weight being caused by the necessary cleaning and baling processes, 
while cotton is usually reduced about two-thirds in weight by the 


* Final forecast for Bengal (inoluding Coooh -Bihar), Bihar and Orissa, and Assam. 
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removal of the seed. The middleman is far more prominent here than 
in the cotton trade, owing to the smaller size of the individual holdings 
and to the necessity for sorting, bulking and grading the insignificant 
parcels of jute brought in piecemeal by the growers, before sufTiciont 
quantities can bo collected to attract the larger buyers. The fact that 
much of the transpoit is by water also has some eilect on the nature of 
the 'trade. The main buyers up country and in (Vilcuita are the 
employes OL l3uropeau dealers or maniifactureT*s, or of rich Marwaris. 
Tile market in Calcutta, both for local consumption ami for export, is 
nearly, if not ([iiite, as active and speculaHve as the cotton niaj ket in 
Bombay. Tiio cultivation of jute i)a.s brought a large amount of 
wealth into the eastern districts of Bengal : the local population is 
intelligent and unnsuallv we.ll ediicaied for Indii. It is otiongly 
averse, ho‘A<‘.ver, fiom iindei taking manual labour for hire, and Hie 
croj> is, as we, have seen in Ihe ea.a', of the ( Silent ta niilN. handled by 
an increasingly laiivj ])ioporti(»n of immigrant labouiers from Bihar 
and thf^ ('astern distnels of tiie I'nited I’lovinees. 'riiese earn the 
liighesl. wages ])aid 'or uii'^kilh'd abour in .any par- of rural India 
except I he Ihinjab, nues of Be. I ami i ven moie jier dicjji being eonimou 
in the busy season. Tlx mei iianieal opeiaiions for the preparation 
of the crop are far less extensive and elaborate than in the case of 
cotton ; artisans, engineers and labour of the factory type arc, tliercfore, 
much less in evi deuce. 

The Tea Districts of North-East India. 

:1‘5. The position in the tea districts of Assam and northern Bengal 

Growth 0? the tea industry. very diilercnt. Tho area covered by the 
crop IS eonijuirativcly small, and it is grown 
in otherwise undeveloped tracts ; and though it is relatively valuable 
in pi oportioii to its bulk and to the acK'age on which it is grown, its 
economic and agricultural ini])ortance is k"^s than is the case with jute 
or cotton. It is generally accepted that the tea plant is indigenous in 
Assam, ivhere it is known to have existetl in ;i wild state long before its 
cultivation and manufacture were seriously attempted. Tin* iirst steps 
ill this direction, indeiul, w'cro taken not for the exj>loitation of the Indian 
plant, but with a' view' to experiment with seed from China in dilTorent 
districts in India. And although at an early stage attention was promi- 
nently attracted to the existence of the plant in Upper Assam, for a 
number of yeais China seo<l was brought over regularly and its cultivation 
was - -unfortunately as experience "|noved-- encouraged in ]>reference 
to that of the Assam plant. The first sample of Assam-made tea was sent 
to England in 1838, but it was some years before tea culture in India 
became a commercial success. At the outset the investigation had 
been uudeiiakcn by Government, who may in fact be said to have 
pioneered the industry, but once it was proved that Indian tea could 
be put on the market to compete with the China product, the real begin- 
nings of the Indian tea industry were established. This may be dated 
from 1852, and by 1868 the total quantity exported amounted to eight 



million pounds ; after that time progress was rapid. Within recent 
years more scientific methods of cultivation have largely increased 
the average production per acre ; for example, during the quinquennium 
1885-1889, the average production 2 )er acre of the 310,595 acres under 
tea in all India Avas 291 lbs., while in 1910, the average production of 
the 050,823 acres under tea had increased to 506 lbs. Of the total 
production, north-east India, including parts of Assam and Bengal, is 
responsible for 90 per cent, and south India for 8 per cent. The total 
exports by sea in 1915-10 amounted to 338,470,202 lbs ; the correspon- 
ding figures for 1916-17 showed a decrease, but this Avas duo to frciglit 
•difficulties, a large quantity remaining for sliijnnent at the close of the 
year; the value of exports in 1915-16 av as £13,320,715. Tlie industry 
gives permaiumt employment to more than 030.000 persons, Avhile there 
ar' also in all the tea districts considerable numbers of })eo])le Avho do 
part time Avork on the gardens. 

Most of the more important gardens in north-east India are managed 
and financed by f Calcutta agency firms, but recent years have seen au 
increase in the luimber of small Indian plauteivS and companies. Every 
garden of any inqiortanec lias its oAvn factory A\hei'e tea is ])re])aved for 
the market, as it is essential that the various ])roeesses should be 
carried through immediately after the leaf has Ix'en plucked. The 
better organised factories are elaliorately equipped Avitli highly sjieeialised 
plant and are under the supervision of ex))eit tea makers. 


34. The (jncstiou of labour is <me of much difficulty. ^:^peakiiig 


Labour on the tea gardens. 


gouerally, all the imjxutant districts have to 
obtain their labour from considerable distances, 


and this involA^es a heavy outlay and an (daborate. macliinerv to control 
recruitment. Assam has ahvays had to coulcuid Avith special diflicultie^ 
in view of its remoteness from the recruiting districts in the Ibiited 
Provinces, the Central Provinces, Bihar and Orissa and on the east 


coast ; its importation of labour is regulated by the Assam Laboui* 
and Emigration Act, 1901 (VI of 1901), and, until recently, labourers 
AA^ere usually imported under a contract binding them for a period to 
their employers, to the breach of Avhich ])enal conditions attached. 
Act XI I of 1859 is, however, in f<)re<' in A^sam ; nntlei this Act penal* 
ti ‘s can be inflicted for breach of contract on labourers Avho have 


received adA^ances and Avilfully refuse to carry out a contract to Avork. 


Indigo in Bihar. 

35. A Avoid may perhaps be said in jiassiug on the indigo industry 
of Bihar. Though the indigo area of Madras is far greater in extent, 
the production of its crop is but little organised. The Bihar crop, on 
the other hand, is mostly grown by or for European planters, who in 
some cases finance themselves, in others depend on the help of banks or 
agency firms. The labour employed is all local and of a rural type, 
and the manufacturing processes do not involve the use of much machi- 
nery. The educative and economic effect of the indus iy is therefore 
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small. Ihe interest of the subject, liowever, lies firstly in the planting 
system, and iu the relations between the planter, as the owner or lessee 
of land and landed rights, and the ryots who hold under him ; these 
have recently been the subject of special legislation, and it is therefore 
beyond our proviuc(; to discuss them ; secondly, iu the struggle between 
the natural and synthetic inotlucts, in which the former had been, until 
the outbreak of the war, steadily losing ground. JMore systematic 
oltoris, however, are now l)eing made to enlist the rosouices of niodcni 
science on the planter's side. 

Kvidence ]mt before us iu Bihar left the iiniiressiou that natural 
indigo, if cultivated and manufactured on sri(‘ntiiic lines, offers prO’ 
spccis of great improvement,* probably siiflicient to enable it to hold 
its own in eon\})etition with syutlietic indigo. In tlie following ways 
opportnniiies have Ix'en neglected in the past, and ihcir jecognition 
thus oOVrs ])Tospects of success, if followed up in the future : — (1) The 
npplwati'rn oj srlenfifir nfjriculiur(\ {/t) in tlie aiio] tion of ]»hos])hatic 
feitilisers and other improved methods of soil trentnicnt. {b) iu the 
breeding of j>lant varieties able to withstand the wilt diso*«se. (c) in the 
organisatitm of seed farms iindtn* suitable climatic coiidirions outside 
th<‘. ijidigo growing disiiirt, ^md (d) in tin* rotation of indigo w'ith 
other <‘ro])s of mavkotaide value : (*2) 7Vn' ihvr(>,ssf\i o/ tn(tinf/(wtin’e. (ft) 
in the reciuit recognition oi the fact that tlie ])rccipitaf ion of indigo is 
essentially due to a fernieni, the cultivation of which under snitalde 
conditions may ])enuil of a great increast*. in tlie yield, and (h) in the 
preparation oi‘ a standardised ])roduct for tlie market : (3) The prorislon 
oj ivtp/'orcd jUntneiftl 

By careful management under favourahle tinamdal conditions 
several planters have ])rospercd, m spite of tlie absence hitherto of the 
advantages ^Yhich the ap|)lication of scienti lie agriculture might bring 
them, and, altbongh it is impossible to estimate the prices at which 
synthetic indigo will be ]»laced with profit in future markets, there is no 
doubt that the ])rospects before the natural product arc sullicient to 
justify i‘\peiiincii al work «in I < jit‘Mpiis(» in orgauisition tdnng the hues 
iudit a ted above. 

The Railway and Government Workshops, 

tlG. Mention has already been ina*lc of the ])i‘ivate engineering 
The railway workshops. established to meet, the rapid expan- 

sion of modern industrial needs, but by far 
the most important development of mechanical engineeiing in India is 
represented by the numerous locomotive and carriage Iniilding shops 
wdiich are an essential adjunct to the raiKvay system. There are over 
70 such slioj)s. and they are to be found in almost- every ])art of 
India. Qlie largest are the East Indian Railway locomotive shops at 
Jamalpur with 11,000 hands, the ttvo (Ireat Indian roninsula shops in 
Bombay employing marly 10,000 hands, and the Noi th- Western shops 
at Lahore with almost a similar total, while the central workshops of 
the other more important railway systems also employ several 
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thousand men each. It is the business of this army to keep in running 
order the rolling stock and equipment of the Indian railway lines. 

37. These workshops date back to the time when the railways, to 
which they belong, were first started, and 
Labour In *^®^J^**^*y work- d^iring recent years, in the case of many of the 
larger lines, they have been practically rebuilt, 
so that they now represent all but the very latest developments of modern 
mechanical engineering as applied to locomotive and carriage building. 
The labour employed is cither Indian or Anglo-Indian, supervised and 
controlled by men brought out from England. Very few Indians have 
risen to the rank of foreman, and still fewer have been appointed to the 
superior establishment. With the dearth of Indian mechanical engineers 
we deal elsewhere ; but here it may be remarked that the failure of the 
railway workshops to turn out such men must be attributed to the lack 
of provision for training them, and we must add that this deficiency 
has hitherto been due to the lack of demand for such training owing to 
the absence of visible prospects for its recipients. 

On the other, hand, these railway workshops have been the main 
training ground for engineering artisans of every class, and, owing to 
the number of skilled foremen and chargemen, they have been most 
successful in this direction. In most of these workshops some form of 
apprenticeship exists, and the sons of workmen already employed are 
encouraged to follow in their fathers’ footsteps. Vci'y little has so far 
been done to provide any form of elementary technical training ; but 
in recent years, the administrations of some of the railways have started 
classes, with a view of affording instruction to such of their younger 
workmen as were sufficiently well educated to avail themselves of it. 
From the railway shops, the artisans often drift into private employ- 
ment. They also shift very freely from one railway to another, as the 
conditions of life round each workshop are very similar. The extent to 
which the country depends upon railway workshops for its supply of 
trained engineering artisans, however creditable to them, is an unsatis- 
factory feature of the situation ; for, though the work is of a high type, 
it covers only a somewhat limited range of engineering practice. 

38. Although comparatively few in number, the Government ordnance 

Government wokshops. factories, by rcasou of tbc high standard of 
work turned out in them, are also important 
centres for the training of certain classes of engineering artisans. These 
factories are situated at Cossipore, Ishapur, Dum-Dum, Kirkee and 
Jubbulpore, and each gives employment to several thousand men. 
Passing mention may also be made of the Marine Dockyards in Bombay 
and Calcutta and of the workshops maintained on a smaller scale by 
the Public Works Department to meet its own local needs. 

Mofussll Distributing Centres. 

39. The main distributing centres of India coincide as a rule with the 

Delhi. more important railway junctions and are more 

typical of the comparatively land-locked tracts 



than of peninsular Ind’a. A description of Delhi will ssr^e as a 
specimen, but it must be remembered that these centres differ only in 
size and in the extent of their trade and financial organisation from other 
distributing centres which are found on a greater or lesser scale all over 
the country, the smaller ones closely approximating to the market towns 
in rural areas which we have already described. 

The population of Delhi consisted in 1911 of- 232,837 persons who, 
apart from a few old families, relics of the Mahomedan imperial court, 
and the dealers in and makers of artistic wares, mostly earned their 
livelihood by the collection, preparation and distribution of manu- 
factured articles and country produce. As in other places, facilities for 
finance and transport have led to the construction of a few spinning 
and weaving mills, and others for the manufacture of flour and biscuits 
and the extraction of oil. The trading community consists of a few 
Europeans, mostly representatives of large export and import firms 
with their headquarters at Bombay or Calcutta, managers and employ6s 
of local or branch banks and of one or two mills, and a number of Marwari 
dealers and financiers. There arc also some representatives of Indian 
firms and of Bombay and Calcutta shops. Goods are received on indent 
or order from Europe or the Indian manufacturing centres of Bombay, 
Calcutta, Ahmedabad and Nagpur. They consist mainly of piece- 
goods, yarn, kerosene oil, manufactured or partially manufactured 
articles of metal (among which sheet and bar iron, brass hollow-ware 
and sheets, and cutlery predominate),, cheap ornaments and trinkets, 
umbrellas, and so forth. This trade is financed by the nine local branches 
of the large banks and by the Indian bankers of the city. The imports 
by rail into Delhi in the year 1916-17 amounted to about 431,000 tons 
and the exports to about 168,000 tons ; among the former, coal and 
coke, piece-goods, grain and pulse, metals and sugar were the most 
important, and of the latter, piece-goods, flour, hides and skins and 
sugar. Small traders in neighbouring towns purchase their supplies 
from the Delhi dealers, though this practice is being gradually supplant- 
ed by the opportunities of direct purchase from Bombay and Calcutta, 
which better trade information and closer financial relations between 
different parts of the country combine to offer. 

Delhi takes a smaller relative share in handling country crops for 
export than in the distribution of imports. The buying agencies or 
sub-agencics of the larger firms, which rail produce direct to Karachi or 
Bombay are found in all the principal grain markets ; and, in respect of 
the grain and seed crops raised in the vicinity, it is mainly as a market 
for local export or consumption that Delhi continues to hold its own. 

40. The mills employ the loral labour, which is even 1?5S specialised 
Labour in tho Doihi mills skilfid than that of Bombay or Calcutta, 

■ and the cotton mills spin only the compara- 
tively low counts for which the cotton of the district is suited. Engineers 
and fitters find their way here from larger manufacturing centres. 
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Mofttssil Manufacturing Centres. 

41. Cawnpore is a town on the Ganges with a population of nearl 7 
Cawnoore 200,000 persons. It is served by the main line 

of the East Indian Railway and branches of the 
Great Indian •Peninsula and the Oudh and Kohilkhand Railways. It 
owes its origin entirely to European enterprise, having been selected as 
the site for a factory of the East India Company in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The situation of the town on the Ganges, just beyond the limits 
of the kingdom of Oudh, in the centre of a fertile district and on the 
edge of the main cotton-growing tract of the United Provinces, soon 
made it an emporium of trade and necessitated military protection, while 
the subsequent advent of the East Indian Railway did much to develope 
its growing importance. A large arsenal was established here after the 
Mutiny, to supply the army with boots and leather goods which were 
manufactured by Indian contractors. In order to improve the quality 
of the locally made leather and to avoid the great expense of import- 
ation from England, the Government Harness and Saddlery Factory 
was started here in 1860 on an experimental scale ; it proved a success 
and was put on a permaiient basis in 1867. It was no doubt largely owing 
to the existence of these works that the Government Boot and Army 
Equipment Factory was started by private cj iter prise in 1 880 ; it received 
a considerable mi'asure of Government financial aid at tlie outset. But 
the first organised private industry started in Cawnpore was the Elgin 
Cotton Spinning and Weaving Company, which was founded in 1862. 
The large quantity of cotton passing through Cawn])orc, the financial 
facilities afforded by an important trading centre, and the cheap labour 
of the thickly populated areas round, were the chief inducements to its 
promoters. One factory has followed another, and in 1915 the city 
contained live large leather factories and a number of small works and 
tanneries, employing over 6,000 hands in all, six mills with 4,617 

looms and 340,000 spindles, employing over 11,000 liands, four tent 
factories, a very large w^oollen mill, throe sugar fa(;tories, and engineering 
works, a chemical works, two large flour mills, a liriish factory, three 
oil mills, and a number of cotton gins and presses. There is also a central 
electric generating station supplying both light and power, including 
that required for working the tramway system. 

Cawnpore is also an important collecting and distributing centre. 
Imports amounted in 1916-17 to 599,000 tons, consisting chiefly of 
coal and coke, cotton, piece-goods, hides and tanning materials, raw 
and refined sugar, salt, food-grains, oil seeds and metals ; exports wore 
319,000 tons, mostly of raw cotton, piece-goods and yarn, hides, leather, 
refined sugar, salt, and oil seeds. Its trade, both export and import, is 
in the hands of several large European branch firms and of a number of 
Indian merchants and bankers, but the most important industrial under- 
takings arc still controlled by the local European firms, who founded 
them in the first instance, or took them over at a comparatively early 
date in their history. One well-known local industrial firm with pre- 
viously existing large interests in Calcutta subsequently started a branch 
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in Cawnporc to handle the trade in indip;o seed, which was and 
still is lar^el}" grown in the tract between the Ganges and the Jumna. 

42. The operatives in the factories, especially in the tanneries and 
Labour in Cawnpore. leather works, are mainly chamars, who were 
originally village labourers and tanfters. Labour 
is comparatively plentiful and moves into Cawnpore freely from the 
densely populated rural districts which surround it. Sample wages 
in 1918 were as under (in rupees and annas per mensem). 


Cation — 

Rs. 

k. 

Grinders and strippers 

9 

8 

Sizers 

15 

0 

Warpers ...... 

20 

0 

Drawers ...... 

20 

0 

Weavers 

. 15 to 30 

0 

IFoo^- 

Unskilled labour .... 

S 

10 

Mule minder 

17 

5 

Piecer ...... 

8 

1 

Leather {Army Boot Factory ) — 

Un*hairers and fleshers 

12 

0 

Scourers and setters .... 

12 

0 

Slicker whitenors .... 

16 

0 

Machine operators .... 

21 

8 


More has been done in Cawnpore for the housing of labour by the 
large industrial concerns in proportion to the numbers employed than 
in almost any other city in India. Settlements have been established by 
two companies, providing accommodation of a superior kind for about 
4,000 people in each case, at a convenient distance from their factories. 

Other Industrial Centres. 

43. This account may, we trust, be thought sullicient for our purposes 
as a sketch of the general industrial position in India. But we are deep- 
ly conscious of its incompleteness and, had space permitted, should have 
preferred to present it in much greater detail. Assam possesses extensive 
forests and large areas of eiilturable waste laud, and presents important 
future industrial possibilities to which we have not been able to do suffi- 
cient justice. The Madras Presidency, with its varied physical features 
and wider range of climates than any other province of India, grows a 
large variety of crops of high economic importance. Although its coast 
line is of great length with numerous little ports, these are mere open 
roadsteads, but at the Presidency town the difficuties and dangers of a 
surf-bound coast have been successfully surmounted. Certain deficiencies 
in its natural resources have hitherto hindered industrial development, 
and modern manufactures have grown only to a limited extent. On 
the other hand, there are numerous towns in which indigenous industries 
still flourish, and the craftsmen exhibit a high degree of skill and have 
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accepted modern method? in many cases. Madura is a centre of exten- 
sive weaving and dyeing industries, and Kumbakonam of weaving 
and of metal work in copper, tin and brass. The tanning industry 
flourishes in many towns and has* given rise to a large export trade. 
The possibilities of the Punjab arc, it is true, mainly agricultural, but its 
industries are growing and are spread over many districts. This province 
possesses special advantages in respect of water power, wliich arc bound 
to tell in tlie future, and its people exhibit a natural aptitude for engineer- 
ing. Turning to the Central Provinces, the city of Nagpur contai'is a 
thoroughly up-to-date cotton mill and a large colony of hand-loom 
weavers, and the manganese field in its neighbourhood has been the 
principal Indian vsource of this mineral. In Hind there is tlie" prosperous 
and growing j)ort of Karachi, which is the chief outlet for the grain 
exports of northern India. Ahmedabad is an important up-country city 
which ranks second only to Bom])ay as a cotton-manufacturing centre. 
It contains a j)opulatioji of well over 200,000 and no less than 60 cotton 
mills, which produce nearly one-fourth of the cotioji goods made in India ; 
and its oil-pressing industry has made very marked progrt\ss in recent 
years. The mere mention of such important areas and towns is all 
that we can attempt ; but as the main questions dealt with in our report, 
such as the finance of urban and rural indns^^ries, the interdependence 
of agriculture and industries, the relative (‘fTleieucy of labour and the 
conditions iind<ir which it works, are perhaps not very dissimilar through- 
out India, we trust that the specimen descriptions wliich we have given 
in this chapter may be accepted as a siiffieient intT v)duclion to the subject 
matter of our enquiry. We must, how'cver, aJmit aii exception in 
the case of the province of Burma. 


Burma. 

41. Conditions in Burma arc in many respects diflercut from those 
prevailing in India, and many of our geiu^ral Ternaries aiv3 not :ippropn\te 
to that province, whilst our recomuioni itions havo been framicl to mist 
the situation in India as a whole, and must be modified in some measure 
before they can be applied to Burma. 

The delta and the lower valley of the Irrawaddy, with their heavy 

AtricuHural destripHon. rainfall, produce little but p i ’dy. Th > vill .gcs 
are far apart and appear even smaller than 
they are in comparison with the wide stretches of ^ rice fields which, 
in the fully cultivated districts, lie between them. Gangs of agiiculturai 
labourers come over from India for the cultivating sc’^^^on, and tliore- 
aftcr work in the rice mills ; but this state of affairs found only 
near Rangoon. Throughout the r<ist of Burma the people of the 
country carry out the operations of agriculture, ani hwe extern led the 
cultivated area with striking rapidity. The result is that the country can 
at present export annually some million tons of rice from an area of 
little over 10 millioii acres under paddy, a position which the natural 
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increase of the population, especially if accompanied by a diversification 
ot croppmg, may in course of time materially modify. 

The middle section of the Irrawaddy valley comprises what is known 
its the dry zone, with a rainfall not exceeding 40 inches and oEten less, 
licre paddy is confined to low-lying or artificially irrigated fields, and 
IS a more precarious crop than in the regions of heavier rainfall Croppiinr 
is more divei sifted, and includes cotton in places, sesarnum, and various 
beans and pulses, usually grown as sole crops. Except in the nci<^h- 
bourhood of the larger towns there are no roads, and the chief means 
of communication are the river and its creeks and, to a less extent, 
the railways. We did not visit the portion of Burma lying above 
Mandalay, where the rainfall is again higher and paddy once more pre- 
dominates. The excessive dependence of Burma on the paddy crop is a 
very marked feature of its agricuhure. Even from this point of view, 
such dependence is undesirable, and a greater diversity of cropping 
would place agriculture on a wider and, therefore, a safer basis, and 
almost certainly provide raw materials such as cotton, jute, sugar- 
cane and oil seeds for local industries. Considering the great task of 
agricultural education and development that awaits it, the local 
Department of Agriculture is conspicuously lacking in equipment, and 
possess practically no organisation for the training subordinate s^aff. 

45. Even in the plains and valleys there are wide areas of forest, 

Forests. consisting of teak and other species, usually 

from homogeneous : in the hills, the unending 
jungle is only occasionally broken by clearings and villages. The reserved 
fore ts cover nearly 29,000 square mi'es, which yielded in 1915-16 only 
one cubic foot of timber per acre. The unclassed forest areas, of about 
114,000 square inilevS, are awaiting further development, either by their 
systematic exploitation as forests, or by being opened up for agricultural 
colonisation. The gross revenue from this vast property is at the rate 
of about eight annas per acre of the reserved forests, and the expendi- 
ture amounts to about four annas, ( -bviously, there is room for 
enormous development. Alongside of the numerous tributaries and 
creeks a fair amount of timber has been extracted, mostly teak, whi h, 
being lighter than water, is easily floated out iu rafts. The very 
valuable hardwood timbers have scarcely been touched, except in the 
case of a few species, and these only to a limited extent and mostly 
for local consumption. The timber for export is mainly teak and is 
almost entirely removed by private firms who hold 15-ycar renewable 
for St 1 R8>s. 8u^h temporary roads and railways as are required are 
put down by these firms. The possibilities of the forests are thus not 
only inadequately exploited, but are imperfectly known, and the 
evidence tendered to us goes to prove that the expert forest staff 
requires reinforcement even more urgently than in India. 

46. Among the organised industries of Burma are paddy milling, 

Oqsanisad industries. timber trade, the extraction and refining 

of mineral oil, and various other mineral 
ventures, the most important of which in their ultimate bearing on the 
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industrial development of India generally, are the winning and treat- 
ment of the lead, silver and zinc ores of the Bawdwin mine in the Northern 
Shan States, and the wolfram and tin mining of southern Burma. The 
preparation of rice, timber and oil for export and consumption mainly 
centres in Rangoon, which is the capital and the main port of Burma 
and is conveniently situated for the receipt of produce from the railway 
and the Irrawaddy river alike. The trading and industrial population 
of Rangoon is, to a striking extent, non-Burman. The export and 
import trade is in the hands of European, Chinese and Indian firms, 
and the industrial processes arc mostly carried on under European 
supervision and with European capital. The latter remark applies 
also to the extraction of timber and oil and to the mining industry 
generally. The fact ihat most of the industrial and trading operations 
of Rangoon are on a large scale has prevented the Burman hitherto 
from taking any prominent share in them, and the great increase in 
agriculture has hitherto absorbed most of his energies. Except in those 
towns which are based on trades or industries of modern growth, the 
urban population is, speaking generally, not gaining ground, a fact 
which is in its turn due to the large areas of fertile waste land hitherto 
available to the settler. The absence of congestion in the quarters 
occupied by the operative classes in Rangoon is a welcome feature which 
deserves note in passing. 


47. The small indigenous industries consist of weaving (mainly silk), 
Small mui mrftaaa larf... cai viiig and carpeiitiy, lacquer working, 

triM. working and pottery. They preaent 

several features widely differentiating them in 
character and organisation from the corresponding industries in India. 
Considering the size of the industries themselves and the number of 


persons engaged in them, a relatively large proportion of the article? 
produced appear likely to command a sale in other parts of the world. 
Whether this is due to the greater skill of the Barman artisan, to his 


distinctly higher standard of comfort, or to the fact that his indigenous 
arts have so far been less affected by the penetration of western 
manufactures, it is difficult to say. 


Women in Burma take a largo share in domestic industries; tliey 
weave ornate fabrics, and carry out with their own hands many of tlic 
most difficult and skilled processes in other industries. Incidentally, 
they perform for their own households the work done in India by bai * 
bers, washermen, water carriers and the like. Another very noteworthy 
feature and one which should facilitate measures for the improvement 
of maUy minor industries, is the fact that the village artisan is not, as in 
India, part of the village system. Weavers, it is true, tend to form 
separate colonies in most parts of the world, but in Burma potters, 
blacksmiths, carpenters and cobblers are found in groups, which supply 
areas limited only by the portability of the article made in relation to 
its value. 


Although the Burman does not compete with, or to any large extent 
invest in, the considerable organised industries of Rangoon, he is far 
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from backward in establishing small rice, timber and oil mills further up 
country, a branch of development which may be expected to expand as 
the more fertile waste areas come gradually under occupation. The 
Burman has no prejudices or traditions to deter him from industrial 
work, and there was evidence fortlicoming to show that, although 
inexperienced in business and account keeping, he has distinct possibilities 
as an industrialist. 

A serious handicap to local trade and industries up country is the 
absence of banks ; for instance, the only branch bank in the Irrawaddy 
valley is one at Mandalay. The financing of trade and of such industries 
as CKisi is in the hands of Madras Nattukottai Chetties, who charge very 
liigh rates of interest, and replace their agents as a regular practice every 
tliree years, wliich is apt to tell hardly on their clients. Co-operative 
banking has been pushed relatively further in Burma than in any other 
Indian province, and extends not only to credit, purchase and distribution, 
but even to production, eg., of ‘bleepers and road metal by Burman 
petty contractors, who werp previously in the hands of Chetties ; whilst 
evidence ])laccd before us showed that in one district a small agricultural 
bank had achieved considerable success. 

18 . There is, liowevcr, one striking natural deficiency in Burma to 

LacK of coal which we must refer. Although the country 

has not been fully explored by geologists, it 
seems probable that it contains but little coal, and that mostly of poor 
<iuality. For fuel, the local industries must either pay the high price 
of imj)orted coal, burn wood, or use oil. Wood will ])robably come 
into more extended use in future through more economic processes, but 
timber has a competing value in other ways. The existing oil fields are 
also being rapidly drained, and the new ones that have been tested, 
show no signs of re}dacing the three main fields of Ycnangyaiing, Yenan- 
gyat and Singu. Thus, for the future, Burma must look to the greater 
utilisation of water power, and here, as in India proper, it is desirable 
to organise a hydrographic survey, so as to be ready to meet industrial 
demands of the future. 



CHAPTER IH. 

Raw Materials for Industries. 


Cotton. 


Agricultural I^oducis. 

49, In ordei to complete this general picture of the industrial posi- 

tion in India, it is necessary to give a brief 
^basis**^ !fiidustries!i* * account of the raw materials and natural facili- 
ties available. 

Although it must be clearly recognised that Indian industries are 
now, and will bo in fuUiie, chiefly based on tlie agricultural products of 
the country, we find that, important and valuable as they are, much 
still requires to be done for their devclopnu'iit. The extent to which 
they are manufactured whether for export or internal consumption, 
instead of being sent out of tlie country ,ns raw materials, can, in some 
cases, be largely increa.sed ; and the Agricultural Department will find 
great opportunities and someiimos an urgmifc necessity of improving the 
output and quality* of many Indian crops. Iji the case of cotton, a note 
appended to this repent (Appendix B) will show* the- Indian and world 
};osition of this crop. The quantity of short- 
staple cotton raised is much 1 rg( r thin is neces- 
sary to supply the deman Is of the Indian mills, an I a si rpl is is avail* 
able for export, which fer ign countries readily take. At the same lime 
the Indian mill-owriors are beginning to feel that, if they are to enjoy 
an apprecialla share of the im re profitable trade in finer goods, more 
long-staple cotton must be grown in this country. The external demand 
is mainly for raw* cotton and is rendered oftoclive by the imposition of 
tariffs in the importing countries, which has severely restricted the 
development of the Indian oxpoit trnde in cotton goods. The ludo also 
illustrates strikingly the necessity for further botanical research. It has 
been left in its draft form, as it has already been seen unoificidliv by 
the Government of India, by whom it wa-vS used to suppeut their ]>ropo- 
sals for the appiointment of the Indian C'Otton Committee of 1917-18. 

50. Turning to sugarcane, although India ])ossossos a larger acreage 

g under this crop than any other country in the 

world, her imports of sugar have grown iu 
recent years wdth very great rapidity, and, before the w^ar, were exceeded 
only by those of cotton niaimfactures. The obstacles in the w^ay of 
increasing local 2 )roduction lie mainly in the poor type of cane and the 
inferior , cultural methods in the principal cane areas, the United Pro- 
vinces, Bihar, Bengal and the Punjab ; and in the very small holdings 
on which cane is grown, with the coiteequent impossibility of securing 
the regular supply requisite for a modern central factory. The position 
has been examined in a separate note (Appendix C). 
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Cotton has recently been the subject of attention by the Govern- 
ment of India, owing doubtless to its importance from the point of view 
of the world supply. But sugar is of almost equal interest to Indian 
consumers, and may, we have shown, prove the foundation of a great 
Indian industry. We think that the facts which we have collected 
regarding these two crops, though they include nothing that is not 
already, well known to students of the subject, are sufficient to prove the 
necessity for a clpse investigation of Indian industrial crops, and for the 
creation of scientific and industrial departments of Government fully 
equipped to carry on such work. Rich results are already being ob- 
tained from the work of the Agricultural Department ; but hitherto, 
owing to the lack of staff, there has Ijecn no concentration of effort on 
the crops wdiich afford products suitable for local manufacture and are, 
therefore, potential creators of wealth for other classes than tlie agri- 
culturist. 

51. Among filne crops, in addition to cotton, tliere arc jute, sa7in 

hemp (Crotalaria juncea), Bimlipatam jute 
(Hibiscus cannabinus) and various others of less 
importance. Jute is already very fully ex- 
ploited from an industrial point of view% though many possibilities exist 
of the improvement of the crop itself. About half the crop is manufac- 
tured in the coiiidiy, enough to cover its internal needs many times 
over. Of the otl\er tibre crops, there is little or no organised manufac- 
ture in India at all. Although these are far less importafit than jute or 
cotton, they have in some cases valuable qualities, and can be made into 
articles for which tliere is a ready demand. There are also fibre crops 
such as sisal hemp, flax and rhea, which, thougli suitable for India, arc 
either not grown in the country at all, or only to a very limited extent, 
and some of tliese, such as flax, are required for manufactures of national 
necessity. 

52. Oil seeds are extremely important, both from the agricultural and 

Oil seeds from the export point of view'. The areas 

covered by the principal oil seeds and the pre- 
war value of exports are shown below^ 



Area in 

Value of 

Crops. 

000 acres. 

exports 

1913-14. 

Rs. 000. 
1913-14. 

Castor .... 

. Not shown separately. 2,05,00 

Copra ..... 

. . Ditto. 

1,55,06 

Cotton ..... 

15,844 

2,12,51 

Groundnut .... 

463 

4,88, U 

Linseed 

2,268 

6,68,71 

Rape and mustard . 

4,083 

4,47,37 

Sesamum ..... 

4,278 

2,70,43 

Total non-essential oil seods 

14,668* 

27,50,06 


Excluding copra and cotton. 
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A very large proportion of the produce 'is exported ; much of the 
balance is crushed either by small power plants or in country bullock 
mills, the latter of which are very inefficient in oil extraction. The few 
mills of more modern type have found great difficulty in marketing their 
cake locally, and have also, in some cases, made sorioiis mistakes in 
their technical management or business arrangements, in the absence of 
proper advice. Little has been done hitherto by the over-burdened 
Agricultural Department to improve the local types of oil-producing 
plants or to investigate the conditions under which the oil is formed in 
the seeds. The methods of oil extraction have been equally neglected, 
and we recommend that this im])ortant matter should b(^ examined by 
the experts who, we hope, will be available in the future. We recognise 
that the success of large-scale ntills producing oil lor export depends 
not only on the skill with which they are worked and on improvements 
yet to be effected in the means of transport (such as possibly the adop- 
tion of carriage in bulk), but on an even more important factor — the 
tariff policy which may be pursued in India and elsewhere. Tin*- jno- 
posals that we are making to provide scientific and economic assistance 
should enable increased attention to be paid to the ini|)r()Y(*i!ient of 
Indian crops, and our recommendatiojis regarding th(', provision of 
facilities for the jjiirchase of machinery and plant sliould lead to a great 
development in the methods of preparing tlnmi for the market. 


53. In the case of hides, it is a wTll-know'ii fact that the majority 

uMtt* anH tlicso wcrc bcfoi’e the war exported to 

tildes and leather. Oem^any, and that tlie export hide market of 

Calcutta was entirely in the hands of Cermau firms or firms with (Termau 
affinities, who were bound by trade arrangements to sell to the continent 
through a ring of German dealers at Hamburg and Bremen. 

In Madras, the export of raw hides is negligible, but largo quantities 
of both hides and skins are shipped in a lightly-tanned condition. As a 
result of the measures introduced since the outlu’eak of war to stimulate^ 


the export of ‘ East India Icips, ’ as these hides ar(‘ ('ailed, this industry 
has made a considerable advance;. In Bombay, there are a few tanneries 
which prepare hides for shipment in a similar fashion. In addition to 
the valuable trade in raw hides from (.^alcutta, large quantities were also 
exported in a raw state through Karachi and Rangoon. The export of 
raw skins is considerable from all ports, (\specially from Bombay. Karachi 
and Calcutta. 


The village tanner finds that the continued rise in prices is placing 
local hides to an increasing extent beyond his reach. His methods are 
in any case extremely inefficient ; he has been justly described as ‘ making 
a good hide into bad leather’ ; and there seems little hope that his in- 
dustry can or will ever deserve to be saved. The organised tanneries 
vary in size and efficiency from large concerns enq^loying upwards of 
2,000 hands even before the war, to the numerous Indian-managed 
tanneries, the smaller of which employ only a few dozen men. The 
principal difficulty at present is the lack of organisation and expert 
skill. 
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Chrome tauning so 1‘ar has made comparatively little headway in 
India, chiefly owing to the fact that its processes are highly technical, 
requiring chemical knowledge and an elaborate equipment of machinery. 
Progress- in recent years, however, especially since the outbreak of war, 
has been more rapid, and considerable quantities of special forms of 
chrome leather, for which the Indian hides are particularly suitable, 
have found a ready market in London. 

Vegetable tanning materials of good, though unequal, qualily are 
found in most parts of India. The two chief agents used hitherto have 
been bithul (Acacia arabica) and amram (Cassia auriculata) bark. Divi- 
divi (Ca?8alpinia coiiaria) and myrabolams (Terminalia chebula) are in 
local demand and are also very largely exported. Mangrove bark is 
available in Bengal and other ])lace8 along the sea-coast. Numerous 
other trees and shrubs are also us'‘d in different parts of the country by 
village tanners, and tlieir ]jroperties are now (1918) being systematically 
investigated under the orders of the Indian Munitions Board. But the 
machinery for the collection ol vegetable tanning agents is not at present 
snflicieiit to produce a su[)ply adecpiate to the largely increased demands 
whicli arose, owing to war conditions, in the year 1916 and onwards. 
The preparation of tannin extracts has lu‘en tried from time to time, 
and generally without much success, hut the conditions under which 
such attempts have been made were not satisfactorv, and should not 
preclude further work in this direction. 

o4. Here, again, the exclusion of the ({uestioii (;f taiiffs from our 
terms of reference renders us unable to recommend any com])lete scheme 
for dealing with the situation : but we are decidedly of opinion that an 
important, feature ot any such scheme must the extension and improve- 
ment of the tauning industry, both in respect of the lightly-tanned hides 
of Madras and the completely tanned and curried leathers of the large 
Indian tannerit*s in Cawnjiore, Bombay and elsew’herc. AVe recognise 
that, among other initial dilliculties, this industry will be exposed to 
the risk of organised competition from hide exporters. It must, there- 
fore, in any case be established on a considerable scale, though it will be 
impossible for India, to Ian all her o\Yn liides for some time to come. 
We also recognise that India wull, for an even longer time, be unable to 
consume all the leather that wdll be produced by an extension of the in- 
dustry on a scale sufficiently large to withstand the competition of 
exporters of hides, while tariff bars against the importation of leather 
exist in many foreign countries w'hich admit hides freely. 

In vie\v of the importance of the i|uestion, w'e have prepared a 
separate note (Appendix I)), discussing the position in detail and em- 
bodying certain definite proptisals. 


Minerals. 


55. The nature and extent of the mineral deposits of India have been 

imIbi’imintnIniMireM. systeinati^lly examined by the Geological 
Burvey Department, although it has been 
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impossible, for it, with limited funds for establishment and prospecting 
equipment, to carry its investigations, except in very special cases, to a 
point which would warrant commercial exploitation without further 
detailed enquiry. The mineral deposits of the country arc suflicient to 
maintain most of the so-called key ” industries, except those that 
require vanadium, nickel and possibly molybdenum. 

It is unnecessary here to repeat in any detail information which is- 
aheady available to the public in the records of the above department. 
As has already been shown, Indian coal is very unevenly distributed and 
generally poor in quality. The deficiency is especially noteworthy in the, 
case of Madras and Bombay. Iron ore is found in many parts of the 
Indian continent, but the instances in which ore of good quality exists in 
suitable proximity to satisfactory coal supplies are not very numerous, 
though sufficient in all probability to warrant large extensions of the 
existing iron and steel works. A rich deposit of lead and zinc ore exists 
in the Shan States of Burma, but, although the mine is in active oper- 
ation, no attempt has hitherto been made to smelt the latter metal in 
India. The copper ores of Singhbhum, a district of Ohota Nagpur, have 
as yet scarcely been exploited, although a mine lias been developed and 
•smelting works have been erected and hive alrea ly started operations. 
High-grade chromite is produced in large quantities in Baluchistan. The 
bauxite deposits of India, the best and largest of which are found in the 
Central Provinces, were made known to the public by the Geological 
Survey some years ago, but have not yet been used as a source of 
aluminium. Manganese ore is extracted in very large quantities in the 
Central Provinces, and to a less extent in Choi a Nagpur, Bombay, 
Mysore and Madras. At present it is mainly exported in a raw state 
to other countries, although the two existing iron and steel companies 
have, since the war, manufactured considerable quantities of ferro- 
manganese. 

South Burma is one of the richest soiuccs in the wdVld of tungsten 
ores, occurring in the form of wolframite, the best known ore of this 
metal, which has now become almost indispensable to mechanical engi- 
neering as an ingredient in “ high-speed ” steel. Tin is also found there 
and in other parls of Lower Burma, and successful drcdiring ofieratious 
are carried on in Tavoy. Ores of antimony are found in the Shan States, 
in Tenasserim and in Mysore, but none of these has yet been successfully 
exploited. 

56. India also takes the first place among the mica-producing coun- 
tries of the world. The Bihar mica is of the 
highest grade so far raised in large quantities. 
The mineral was, until recently, won almost entirely by small workings 
but some of the larger firms interested are now beginning to apply more 
scientific methods. Micanito has already been made experimentally at 
Kodarma, (j,nd works will probably be established on a permanent basis 
before long ; it is also manufactured in the East Indian Bai^way work- 
shops at Jamalpur. 



57. Cement works have been started at Madras, Bundi, Porbandai 

Katni. '!’he factories are equipped with 

C«m.nt and pottery. 

cement produced is officially reported to be satisfactory. They are, 
however, only able to meet part of the Indian demand, and though the 
cost of manufacture is believed to be low, the price of this commodity 
to the public is still controlled by the rates at wliicli it can be imported. 
A sufficient reduction in the ]n ico of cement would lead to a great exten- 
s’OJi of its use, especially for lining irrigation canals and channels with 
the object of preventhig waste of water. 

Experiments in the suitability of various clays for pottery purposes 
have recently been conducted in the Bombay School of Art and else- 
where, with resuits that should he made more widely known. 

58. Sand and lime suitable for the manufacture of glass occur .in many 

parts of India, but hitherto only partial success 
has attended the working of the few glass 
factories that have been established, while failures have been frequent 
I lit it by no means follows that glass cannot be successfully made in 
India. What has been most con .p:uicusly 1 eking hithert.) has been 
a complete and systematic investigation into the economic possibilities 
of glass making in the different parts of India, including the price 
of fuel and raw material, and the distance and extent of markets. The 
prospects and position of the glass industry in India generally form the 
subject of a separate note (Appendix E), which clearly demonstrates the 
necessity of considering not only the economic but also the technical 
aide of a new venture, and of employing a mimber of specialised 
exports before taking up a complex industry. 

59. India possessed at one time a practical monopoly of saltpetre* 
which is found in the plains of Bihar, the United 
Provinces and the Pnnjah, and extracted and 

refined by indigenous methods. Owing to its occurrence in admixture 
with salt, its preparation has hitherto been safeguarded by various 
excise precautions, which are alleged to have weighed heavily on the 
industry, though it has expanded greatly umler the stimulus of increased 
prices during the war. Indian saltpetre had previously been supplanted 
to a large extent by the potash mines of Germany and the nitrate deposits 
of Chili. A separate note ou this industry i Iso (Appendix F) is atta hed 
to this report. 


Saltpetre. 


Forests. 

60. The area of forests under the control of the Forest Departuient 
in 1915-16 was 249,000 square miles, of which 
^**Voveiflmeiit'^forests.**^* square miles were reserved. 1 he total 

outturn was 286 million cubic feet of timber 
and fuel, and minor produce valued at Es. 116 lakhs ; of those 179 
million cubic feet and Es. 88 lakhs worth of minor produce came from 
the reserved forests. This gives a yield per square mile of 1,149 cubic 



feet of timber and fuel, and minor produce valued at Kti. 47 from all 
classes of forest ; and a corresponding yield of 1,809 cubic feet, and 
Es. 90 worth respectively from reserved forests only. For the forest 
produce of Native States, no complete figures exist. India imported 
96,000 tons of timber valued at Es. 74 lakhs in 1913-14, the last year 
before the war. In spite of freight difficulties, there has not been much 
relative decline under this head during the war years, a fact Avhich shows 
the necessity to India, under present conditions, of these imports. 
Against this (according to Statement No. XV of the Statistics relating 
to Forest Administration) the exports of forest produce in the same 
year were valued at Es. 454 lakhs. The largest items of this total, w,, 
caoutchouc (Es. 79 lakhs) and lac (Es. 196 lakhs) are by no means ex- 
clusively, or in the former case even chiefly, derived from Government 
forests ; the principal export which can be assigned wholly or mainly to 
this source was teak, valued at Es. 78 lakhs. The value of other 
timbers (excluding sandalwood) was only Rs. 7 lakhs. 

The following figures illustrate the financial aspect of forest manage- 
ment. In addition to forest produce removed free or at reduced rates, 
valued at Rs. 85 lakhs, the total receipts of the Forest Department for 
the year 1015-16 amounted to Rs. 310 lakhs, and the expenditure to Rs. 
178 lakhs, yielding a surplus income of Rs. 132 lakhs. The expenditure 
on roads and buildings was just under Rs, 12 lakhs, though in the last 
year of peace it amounted to Rs. 18 lakhs. To these figures should, 
presumably, be added a share of the cost of the supervising staff shown 
under the head of administration ; but, ou the other hand, a large 
amount of the expenditure must presumably have been on account of 
maintenance of existing works. The importance of these figiUM^s arises 
from the strong evidence received by ns in many provinces of the inade- 
quacy of the forest staff for the work of exploitation and commercial 
development, especially in the higher grades, and of the urgent need for 
improved forest communications. The expenditure on tJie Imperial 
Forest College and Central Research Institute was only Rs. 2*87 laklts, 
much of which was, moreover, incuired in the training of recruits for 
the department. 

61. As the above ligurcs will have shown, the national forest estate 
is of vast extent and value ; but a scrutiny of 
incomM^e^u^e^ made of output per square mile proves that its actual 

yield has hitherto lagged far behind its possibi- 
lities, and is, in most areas, greatly in defect of what the natural incre- 
ment must be. The chief needs of the Forest Department are un- 
doubtedly the development of transport facilities ; the exploitation of 
the forests on more commercial lines ; and the extension of research and 
experimental work which should, when necessary, be carried out on a 
larger scale and under commercial conditions. All these deficiencies 
point to the necessity for more staff. 

Turning first to the question of communications, we find that those 
portions of the forest estate which are favourably situated for export, 
for industrial exploitation or for the very important agricultural demand, 
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have been utilised fully, sometimes too fully, but generally, in the 
absence of a proper system of transport, not on the most economical 
lines. The same lack of transport facilities leaves valuable and exten- 
sive areas of forest, especially in Burma, in Assam, in the Himalayas 
and in the hilly tracts of the west coast, very largely unexploited, while 
quantities of timber are imported by sea from distant countries. The 
difficulties of transport in these forests, remote from commercial centres, 
are great. Many valuable timbers do not float, while water carriage of 
those that do is rendered difficult by the intermittent nature of the 
streams in many parts ; or by obstructions in the hill sections of rivers 
with a perennial water supply. In most forest areas, railways, ropeways 
and tramways are non-existent, whilst even passable cart roads are often 
wanting. Difficulties of these kinds have, however, been successfully 
overcome in other countries, and we see no reason why they should not 
be conquered in India also. We understand that, to deal with special 
problems of this nature, the Government of India are contemplating the 
recruitment of a number of forest engineers from countries where forest 
engineering is practised on a large scale, and have held that ordinary 
work such as the construction of roads, buildings and simple tramways 
can be cari ied out by the forest staff, with such assistance as i lay be 
necessary from the local Publicf Works officers. To the first of these 
propositions, as a temporary measure, we desire to lend our hearty 
support ; but as regards the second, we consider that the heavy routine 
duties of the existing superior forest staff, in connection with the co.i- 
servancy and improvement of the forests and the exploitation of their 
produce, render it impossible as a rule for such officers to devote time to 
the ([uestion of transport facilities. It would be more economical to 
employ a full staff of forest engineers, in which experts in special forms of 
forest engineering would eventually be included, graded in such a way 
as to make the prospects of such a separate branch of the Forest Service 
in itself sufficiently attractive. We propose below that the extraction 
of some classes of forest produce should be undertaken through the 
agency of this staff. 

02. Another important deficiency to which we desire to draw atten- 
tion is the absence of information of commercial value regarding the 
products of the forests and of commercial methods in rendering them 
available for industrialists. We would refer specially to the advantages 
which 'would arise from putting the timber on the market as far as possible 
in the form of standard scantlings. In certain cases, especially in Burma, 
the exploitation of timbers has been handed over to private agency on 
long leases : the Forest Department claims that such an arrangement is 
pecuniarily disadvantageous to Government, and there is evidence to 
show that private firms are unwilling to remove or unable to find a 
market for the less known timbers which are usually too heavy to float. 
We consider that Government should have at its disposal a stafi which 
will enable it to play a more direct part than hitherto in the exploitation 
of its own forest estate, in order to obtain a larger share in the yield 
thereof and to ensure a fuller use of the many valuable species hitherto 
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untouched. The members of this staff need not be trained silvicul 
turists ; they would be generally guided in their selection of timl er for 
removal b r the direction of highly qualified officers of the regular forest 
staff, under whose orders they would work. They should be capable of 
judging whether a particular tree is in a condition that will repay exploi- 
tation ; but for the rest, their w'ork in organising the removal of timber 
would be a form of engineering, and would bring them into intimate 
touch with transport questions. They miglit thus suitably form part 
of the service of forest engineers which we have just proposed. They 
would not be directly concerned with the selling price or the maiketing 
of timber, matters which would be dealt with by selected forest officers 
on lines suggested by us below. It will, of course, be understood that 
the employment of special men for the collection and removal of forest 
produce will only be necessary in certain special cases, where the value 
of the timber and the difiiculties in the way of its extraction warrant 
such a course. Due provision should be made for the future training of 
Indians in this country as forest engineers for ordinary and for special 
classes of work. 


Timber removed under Government agency, otherwise than to fill 
definite orders or for local consumption, will require, especially in the 
case of the less known species, special arrangements to bring it to the 
notice of consumers and render it available for them. The officers con- 
trolling depots established for this i)ur})ose should be selected for their 
commercial aptitude, and should keep in close touch wdth the various 
Departments of Industries and through them with consumers. 


63. In respect of the third requirement of the department, research 
and experimental woik, we consider that the 

and Mmmerc“l" ".f Institute 

exploitation. at Dehra Dun js wholly msuihcient. We 


observe that the Inspector-General of Forests 
is of opinion that the staff should include (1) a wood technologist, (2) a 
pulp expert, (3) a tan and dye expert, (I) a minor ])roduce expert, to be 
employed on research work only. We agree generally with these sugges- 
tions, so far as they go, and-*we x)ropose in Chapter IX a scheme in 
ac'oiclaiice with which suitable specialists will be available for research 


in these subjects. Something more is, liowever, needed ; there is a very 
marked absence of a xiractical link between the work of the laboratory 
experts at the Forest Research Institute and the development of success- 
fill commercial undertakings. A forest economist was appointed to 
supply this link, but the difficulties of the position and the variety and 
extent of th3 duties \vbi b have lalleii to t lot o ; his officer we e at t e 


outset inadequately estimated. At present he has only one assistant 
and has to share with the other research officers the services of a single 
chemist. The Forest Economist is expected not only to have a basic, 
knowledge of forestry, but to know enough of the chemical, drug, oil 
and other trades to give adequate answers to all sorts of miscellaneous 
enquiries, as well as to detect and follow up promising raw materials. 
The present arrangement by which a single officer is detached for a task 
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that requires the knowledge of a dozen specialists, is not only unfair to 
the individual but eminently unsatisfactory to the department. 

64. Several instances have been brought to our notice illustrating the 
ro&f’.ibilitifs of the commercial development of 
vaiious dcsciipticiB of forest produce on new 
products. Ihies ; and the failures and successes recorded 

seem, in our opinion, to point clearly to tlie 
correct solution. We will first therefore briefly describe them and thei} 
formulate our proj'osals. 

The Bulletins of the Fore st Department are often of great value, but 
one issued some ycais ago regarding the suitability of Indian timbers for 
match making has been cited feelingly by sevcial witnesses, as an example 
of the danger of recommendations based upon incomplete eiiquiiies, 
especially in tbo absence of data obtained from actual piactical experi- 
ence. 


Some preliminan' woii: has apparently been dojie in eoimcction with 
the antiseptic treatment of timber. But we believe that this has not 
been carried out on a seale and under conditions that will give results 
on wbkh action can le taken conimercially. 

Very dellnitc recommendations have been made as to the suitability 
of bamboos for the ruanufacluic of faper pulp, and excellent paper has 
been made from such j ulp ; but even before the war, business meir were 
obviously reluctant to di^velope the concessions that they had obtained. 
So far as can be ascertained, the reasons lor this hesitation were the lack 
of adequate inforrnatiorr regarding the cost of transport of the raw' 
niatei'ial and doubt as to the capital outlay necessary on plant and 
machinery, coupled wdth uncertainty as to the cost and quantity of the 
chemicals required in the manufacturing processes. Finally, there was 
a fear lest the infant undertaking might be crushed by the dumping of 
wood pi Ip from Scandinavia or Korth America, and there w^as the know- 
ledge that Japanese experiments in this direction had not proved success- 
ful. The position of paper pulp in India after the war ivill undoubtedly 
depenei very hiigeh' upon the maimfactuiing conditions in other coun- 
tries, upon iir.cal regulations and upem the. cost of transport overseas. 
It would appear, therefore, if the above line of argument is correct, that 
wo have here a good ease for a (Jovern merit pioneer factory, it might 
or might not prove crnimercialh successful ; but it wwkl certainly, if 
properly managed, provide a<.lequatc data to determine the coinniercial 
possibilities of the lamboo as a source of paper pulp, wdicn nomial con- 
ditions are re-established. 

The history of tlic attempts to establish wood distillation in India 
also indicates the desirability of an organisation for commercial experi- 
ment, such as is now under discussion. The subject w'as independently 
taken up by the Director of Industries in Madras and by the Superin- 
tendent of the Government Cordite Factory at Aruvankadu. Later on, 
these tw'o ofiBcers co-operated ; but their proposals wrere generally viewed 
by the Forest Department with misgiving, and no useful assistance was 
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rendered. The subject of wood distillation has been treated throughout 
as a matter of academic interest rather than as one of vital importance 
The result has been that India has failed to establish an industry which 
at the present time, would have been of the greatest national value. 


We see, therefore, that some link is needed between the researcli 
officers and the commercial public, to create confidence among the lattei 
in the results obtained by the work of the former. The type of mind 
best qualified to undertake scientific research is probably the leasi 
adapted to deal with commercial matters. 

65. Instances of the correct method of dealing with problems of thh 
sort, however, are not wanting, and in two casefc 
at any rate success has been achieved, though 
here too their history confirms us in our views 
as to the necessity for close co-operation between the preliminary scien- 
tific research and the subsequent commercial development. 


Success of correct methoils 
of pioneering. 


The beginnings of the present resin factory at Bhowali in the United 
Provinces, date back some 27 years. We understand that it received 
assistance in its later stages from the Research Institute ; but originalh 
in the absence of any officer with an expert knowledge of turpentin( 
distillation, it was developed on a system of trial and error, with conse- 
quent waste of money, and is even now far from satisfactory. On the 
other hand, the factory at Jallo, near Lahore, has attained a much greatei 
degree of success in a far shorter time, not so much from any help it 
derived from the experience of the Bhowali factory, as because the officei 
who was to design and work it was given the opportunity of acquirinp 
expert knowledge of turpentine distillation under commercial couditiom 
in other countries. 

Before leaving this subject, we desire incidentally to draw attention 
to the fact that both the turpentine and the rosin produced at these 
factories differ in chemical constitution from the corresponding sub- 
stances produced elsewhere, and to the opportunities presented by thifc 
fact for a fresb series of researches to discover the precise nature of these 
differences, and whether these may not perhaps indicate the existence 
in the Indian products of substances of special commercial value. The 
continuance of research in such cases is most desirable, not only in the 
hope of fresh discoveries, but in order to forestall possible competition. 

66. Reference may also be made appropriately to the success achieved 
in the distillation of sandalwood oil by the Mysore Government. In 
this case, the work was initiated by the State Department of Industries 
consequent upon the dislocation of the trade in sandalwood, which ensued 
soon after the outbreak of war. The preliminary investigations were 
made by the Director of Industries with the assistance of the staff of 
the Applied Chemistry Department of the Indian Institute of Science. 
It was necessary to get results quickly, and the resources of both the 
State Department and the Institute of Science were concentrated on the 
problems which arose. Subsequent developments, due to the prolonga- 
tion of the war and the enormous rise in the cost of transport overseas, 
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have rendered this venture, for a time at any rate, extraordinarily pro- 
fitable. It is understood that sandalwood distillation was also under 
enquiry in the Forest Research Institute, as the matter is of consider- 
able interest to the Forest Departments of bath Madras and Coorg ; 
but the Economic Branch of the Institute was ill-equipped to undertake 
the preliminary investigations, and was further not in a position to carry 
them out on the scale necessary to create confidence and so warrant an 
investment of either public money or private funds in the establishment 
of the industry. 

The Forest Department has considered the possibility of utilising 
tan stuffs, and the Inspector-General proposes the appointment of an 
expert for tans and dyes. Work is, however, already going on in con- 
nection with the organisation for improving the tanning industry under 
the Indian Munitions Board, for the preparation and testing of tannin 
extracts on a commercial scale ; and this close connection between the 
laboratory and the tannery seems to be the correct method of tackling 
the problem. 

07. Although there is much that can be done by the Forest Research 

Institute in discovering possible products of 
vonciutioiis* » IT* 'j.* * p 

value, in obtaining and disseminating inform- 
ation regarding their distribution and quality, and in testing them in the 
laboratory, it seems clear that an organisation of a different nature is 
required to ascertain the results of treating them under commercial con- 
ditions. It is not necessary that this organisation should be attached to 
the Research Institute or even in all cases be managed by the Forest 
Department, so long as the necessary touch can be maintained. It is 
here, we consider, that Departments of Industries will be able to co- 
operate with the Forest Department, either by establishing pioneer 
factories, or, where these are not necessary, in placing the data obtained 
by the research officer before the industrialist in a way which will elicit 
his support. In other cases, the suggestions put forward by the Forest 
Research Institute might be taken up by other suitable departments or 
by private agency direct. 

68. There are certain special industries such as the manufacture of 

„ fA. . . 1 xf pencils, matches, tea boxes, both ordinary and 

N0€ossity Of piftntfttioiis* •, . i i 

three-ply, and packing cases, winch require a 

continuous supply of suitable timber within a reasonable distance from 
the factories, this distance depending on the method of transport. As 
the species suitable for these industries do not as a rule occur gregari- 
ously, their concentration in plantations is strongly to.be recommended. 
We understand that the Forest Silviculturist and local officers are engaged 
in studying the habits of these species, and that the formation of such 
plantations has been commenced in Bengal and Assam. Similar mea- 
sures have been very effective in the case of fuel plantations of casuarina 
on the east coast and elsewhere in Madras, where the example has been 
argely followed by private enterprise. We have dealt further with a 



particular aspect of this subject in Chapter VI, where we discuss the 
various sources from which power can be provided for industrial purposes, 

Fisheries. 

69. Striking evidence was also put before us regarding the immense 

imiiian 1 future which awaits a more active development 

of ludian fisheries. It has been abundantly 
demonstrated by the few investigations that 
have hitherto been conducted in Madras and Bengal into the possibilities 
of deep-sea fisheries, by trawling, netting or line fishing, that a very 
large supply of food can be obtained from this source. The dearness 
and irregular supply of fish in many cities and towns within a reason- 
able distance from the coast is a subject of general complaint. The 
fishermen are usually men of low caste, ignorant, idle and uneducated, 
with a low standard of comfort. They are mercilessly exploited by 
middlemen, whose exactions lessen the supply of fish and add greatly to 
its cost. In inland waters, various causes, such as the use of certain 
types of nets and fish traps, and the destruction of fish by the periodical 
emptying of irrigation channels, have had a most injurious effect on both 
the quantity and the quality obtainable. 

70. The Madras Fisheries Department has shown that much can be 

work of Madras Fisheriss i 

Department. uj’ymg nsh and preparing lish oil and fish 

manure. As a result of its exertions, some 250 
small fish-oil factories have been established along the coast, mainly by 
the fishermen themselves ; and still further improvements in the pre- 
paration of the oil have been worked out by Sir F, Nicholson, the Honor- 
ary Director. The possibility of preparing tinned and cured fish of high 
quality has been amply demonstrated on a commercial scale. (,^o-oper- 
ative societies have been started among fishermen, and seem likely in 
course of time to prove both successful in themselves and valuable in 
developing a sense of self-respect and a higher standard of comfort 
among' their members. Much exjjerimental work has also been done in 
connection with the stocking of tanks, rivers and canals with fresh-water 
fish and the cultivation of certain species in lagoon waters offers very 
promising prospects. We think that the Fisheries Dej)artinent deserves 
even fuller support from Government, especially in the further develop- 
ment of deep-sea fishing. The' capture, preservation and transport of 
deep-sea fish require investigation and demonstration on a commercial 
scale. An organisation for the marketing of the fisli will also have to be 
provided. Owing to the present uncertainty of the results and the 
various difficulties interposed by the strong position of middlemen, the 
absence of refrigerating storage and other causes, there are many obstacles 
to overcome, and private enterprise is not likely to enter this field, until 
Government has fully shown the possibilities of the industry and expert 
employes are available. The only attempt of which we heard to establish 
a private industry in fish, on modern lines in this province, met with 
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disaster owing to ignorance of local conditions, and the example is 
likely to prove deterrent unless Government leads the way. 

The superior staff of the Madras Department consisted in 1917, in 
addition to the Honorary Director, of two Europeans, the marine and 
pisciciiltural experts, and three Indians, an oil and soap chemist, an 
assistant to the piscicultural expert and an Assistant Director, a highly 
educated Indian gentleman, himself of the fisherman caste, with Euro- 
pean scientific training. The extension of the operations of the depart- 
ment will, it may he expected, lead to the training of a number of addi- 
tional experts, Avhom private companies, when formed, will no doubt be 
glad to engage. The total cx| enditure on the department in 1915-16 
was Es. 1,83,000 against receipts of Es. 1,35,000 ; the bulk of the latter, 
however, were jiayrnents in respect of certain fishing rights w^hich the 
department administers. 

71. The Bengal Department of Fisheries, which was till recently 

Fisheries in other provinces. control of the Director of Agriculture, 

has at its disposal an amount less than a quarter 
of that ex]]ended in Madras, and employs only a European piscicultural 
expert and two Indians. The work of the department has hitherto con- 
sisted mainly of a general enquiry into the conditions of fish life and 
fisheries in Eengal and Bihar and Orissa ; a few co-operative credit 
societies have been started, and vaiious special enquiries have been 
made : but the impression left on the Commission w^as that the depart- 
ment was seriously in need of staff and funds, and that little satisfactory 
progress was likely on existing lines. There is no reason to believe that 
the possibilities in Bengal waters are in any w'ay inferior to those w'hich the 
Madras department has shown to exist ; but in Bengal, as in Madras, the 
fishing industry is carried on under very bad conditions. Organised 
private enterprise has not so far taken up the industry with any success, 
and the department appears to be out of touch with what little exists. 
We are very decidedly of opinion that the development of fisheries in 
Bengal should he taken up fully and energetically, and that the execu- 
tive staff of tlio department should be considerably improved and 
strengthened. 

We may lemark that the Bombay and Buima Governments do not 
possess any Dej artments of Fisheries ; and we w’ould suggest that they 
might well consider the desirability of establishing them. The lattei 
Government in jaiticular draws a revenue of some Es. 30 lakhs from 
fisheries. 

72. We see no necessity at this stage to propose the creation of an 

Conclusions imperial Department of Fisheries, but we think 

that the proposals that we are making regarding 
the organisation of scientific services will have a most important bearing 
on the improvement of fisheries in India. To furnish each of the larger 
provinces with the necessary complement of scientists would involve 
undue expense, and an incomplete e(|uipment would be useless ; more- 
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over, there are several large river systems which extend into two or more 
provinces, and the fish which frequent them cannot be studied satis- 
factorily by a purely provincial organisation. 

We therefore recommend that the Zoological Survey be strengthened 
by the addition of scientific ichthyologists who would work in close 
touch with, and would occasionally be lent to, provincial departments. 
Ill this way they would soon accumulate a store of knowledge regarding 
the life histories and habits of Indian fish, in the absence of which much 
of the work hitherto done has been, and must remain, ineffective, 



CHAPTlBR IV, 

Industrial Deficiencies of India. 


73. The sketch of Indian industrial couditiuiis outlined in the 

preceding chapters would be misleading, unless 
Incompleteness of India’s drew attention to the extraordinary extent 
mdustnal equipment. country, with its great industrial 

possibilities and requirements, is dependent upon outside sources of 
supply for the raw materials and manufactured articles necessary in the 
daily life of a modern civilised community. The existence of these 
deficiencies is prominently before industrialists and consumers alike at 
th9 present moment, and before presenting a list of them, we may briefly 
discuss their causes. 

74. The basis of modern organised industries in those countries 

where they made their first appearance, was the 
Causes of deficiencies. manufacture of cast and wrought iron. The 
invention of the steam engine created the n(‘C('^sity for machine tools, 
to produce parts which would fit with suilicient accuiacy to give smooth 
and efficient working. The existence of machine tools greatly facilitated 
the manufacture of standardised parts in largo quantities, which weic 
in demand for the mechanical processes recpiired in textile and other 
similar industries. These large-scale luanufactiires increased the demand 
for industrial chemicals. 

But the course of industrial development in India has followed very 
different lines. The political and economic conditions of India in the 
past have created a large export and import trade : and this tiadc has 
brought about the present industrial position. A large railway system 
and such other mechanical facilities as were necessary for the prepara- 
tion and transport of produce for export have been brought into exis- 
tence, but, in the absence of an existing iron and steel industry, with 
imported appliances. The great textile industries similarly rely almost 
entirely on imported plant and spares. The obvious need of having 
repairs done on the spot has led to the cstablishmefit of numerous 
engineering shops, without any corres|)onding equipment for actual 
manufacture. 

75. An examination of the present position of the Indian iron and 

steel industry will show how the deficiency 
Th« Indian Iron and steel all-important industrial factor has 

” affected the general situation. 

Pig iron has been continuously produced in India since 1875, but it 
was only in 1914 that the steel industry was established on a firm basis 
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and since the outbreak of war, the capacity of the plant has been strained 
to the utmost to meet urgent military demands. There has, therefore, 
been no opportunity as yet to gauge the results which must inevitably 
follow this important industrial advance, made at an extraordinarily 
opportune moment for India. 

The imports of iron and steel in 1913-14, including galvanised iron, 
tin plates, steel sheets and plates, constructional iron work and railway 
plant, amounted to over 1,250,000 tons valued at 25 crores of rupees. 
In addition to these, there were large imi)orts of manufactured iron and 
steel in the form of machinery and mill work, motor cars and under other 
heads. The total capacity of the two large Indian iron works is only 
a fraction of the total amount imported, and only simple form > of steel, 
such as rails and other rolled sections, arc produced. The war, has given 
a stimulus to extension, and the schemes now under consideration Avill 
undoubtedly result in an early increase in the volume of outturn and 
in a wider range of marketable products. 

76. The following brief statement of certain types of machinery 
, imported by sea in 1913-14, the last year of 

mports 0 machinery. peace conditions, will further illustrate the 
position : — 


Artiolos. 


V^aluo. 


PriiUC-mov'vjrcii . 

Electrical inacliinory , 
Agncultur<\l in vchinory 
Boilers 

Metal-working machines 
Oil -crushing and refining plant 
Paper- 111 ill plant 
Rice and Hour mills 
lowing machines and spares 
iSugar machinery 
Toa machinery . 

Textile machinery — 

Cotton 
Jute . 

Others 

Typewriter’s and spares 
Miscellaneous items . 


Ks. 

83 , 03,895 

51 , 79,440 

2 , 05,335 

35 , 54,205 

1 , 45,905 

3 , 21,870 

3 , 48,975 

15 , 99,180 

40 , 70,055 

4 , 67,325 

21 , 33,570 

1 , 78 , 75,426 

1 , 45 , 70,236 

3 , 53,820 

11 , 32,995 

1 , 33 , 11,180 


The imports of boilers and prime-movers arc due to the absence in India 
of a complete system of engineering industries, based on the large-scale 
manufacture of iron and steel. The lack of familiarity with the use of 
machinery among the people generally accounts for the fact that, though 
India’s greatest industry is agriculture, the demand for agricultural 
machinery is limited to the products of a few small local manufactures, 
supplemented by imports valued at about Ks. 2 J lakhs. India produces 
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more than 3,000,000 tons of raw sugar per year, and in addition imports 
manufactured sugar to the value of Rs. 15 crores, yet the value of the 
sugar machinery imported was only a little over Rs. 4 J lakhs. Similarly, 
oil seeds worth nearly Rs. 25 crores were exported ; but oil- crushing and 
refining plant to the value of only Rs. 3 lakhs was imported. With 
paper and pasteboard imports worth Rs. 160 lakhs, paper-mill machinery 
and plant worth only Rs. 3^ lakhs were imported. These figures aie signi- 
ficant of the exiguity of the efforts hitherto made in India to replace 
imported articles by the manufacture of indigenous raw materials. On 
the other hand, the very large value of the imports of machinery for the 
textile industry is due to the entire absence in India of any engineering 
works capable of supplying her needs, and the consequent reliance on 
overseas sources for this all-essential need of our largest existing industry. 
The direction of Indian industrial development has b«?on thus predeter- 
mined by the existence of a large export trade in raw materials, and by 
the ease with which most classes of manufactured articles could bo 
imported from abroad. Other factors arising to some extent out of this 
general tendency, have helped to restrict Indian industrial progress in 
the past to an incomplete and limited development along the lines already 
indicated. 


77. Where money has been invested in industries, it has generally 
Shyness of capital for been confined to a few simple and safe enter- 

modern enterprises prises of an obviously attractive nature, whilst 

generally. equally important minor industries have been 

almost entirely neglected, partly through ignorance of the country’s 
resources in raw materials, but mainly because commercial firms have 
prospered too well along conservative and stereotyped lines to trouble 
about undeveloped industries with uncertain prospects. Before the war, 
they could always be sure of importing all iieceBsary stores and machinery 
of assured and regular quality, and they havji naturally preferred a safe 
profit from trade, or from such established industries as jute and cotton 
manufacture, to a doubtful return from such ventures as metallurgical 
and chemical manufactures. Another contributory cause has been the 
practice pursued by Government departments of indenting on the India 
Office for miscellaneous stores, which has been to some extent due to 
the absence of a stores-purchasing department iin India. Government 
rules intended to encourage the purchase oiurcesiy manufactured articles 
have not succeeded in counteracting the t outficy of indenting officers 
to place on some recognised authority the\o fusibility for price and 
quality. ^ 

Generally speaking, the industries bas^ technical science have 
been disregarded, because profits in other ways have been easy and 
assured. The neglect of applied science is perhaps the most conspicuous 
among our administrative deficiencies. 


78, We have dealt in greater detail in Chapter X with the corre- 
sponding dependence of India on imported 
tystfin. technologists and engineers. It was to this 

aspect of the question, as well as to the economic 


Dtficteneias in industrial 
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turvd materials, 
(a) Metals. 


103S caused by importing articles wUicli could be manutaotured in India 
and to the absence of Indian capital and management in many existing 
industries, that the attention of those who urged the need for industrial 
advance was principally directed before the war. The incompleteness 
of our existing system of industries has been subsequently brought 
into prominent notice by the interference with industrial supplies from 
overseas due to the war. This constitutes a serious national danger, 
the extent and gravity of which will be the more clearly realised, if we 
refer in detail to some of the more important manufactured materials 
or articles which are not at present made in India, although the basis 
for their production exists in the form of raw material. 

79. We have already referred to the position of the iron and steel 
industry. In the case of the non-ferrous 
Deficiencies in manufac- metals, the Bawdwin mine, situated in the 
Northern Shan States of Burma, contains suffi- 
cient lead and zinc to meet in full the demands 
of India for these metals ^ but as yet only metallic lead is smelted, and, 
before the war, a small proportion of the zinc ores was exported to 
Germany and Belgium, and afterwards to Japan. These ores are not 
only valuable for their metallic contents, but are capable of yielding 
large quantities of sulphur ; and the establishment of zinc-smelting 
works, with recovery of the sulphur in* the form of sulphuric acid, is a 
step which is absolutely necessary in the interests of existing and future 
chemical industries, and is likely to be undertaken within the next two 
or three years. At pre^euo, India does not actually produce refined 
copper, although the Cape Copper Company has already begun smelting 
for blister and will short h place refined copper on the market. The 
pla it of this company has^a capacity of 1,000 tons of refined 
annum, which is, however equivalent to a small fraction only of the 

of brass, yellow metal, copper sheets, copper 
ufactures, amounted yearly to over 37,000 
In addition, nearly 1,300 tons of German 
' nickel, were imported worth over Ks. 22 


imports. These, in the fori 
wire and miscellaneous m 
tons, valued at Rs. 411 1; 
silver, an alloy of copp 
lakhs. 

India is apparently 
nium ; but until hydro- 
to permit of smelting u 
produced in this countr 
electric schemes project 


ipplied with bauxite as a source for alumi- 
energy is P'-jpurable at a cost low enough 
conomical 'tions, the metal cannot be 
^c believe that one or other of the hydro- 
^ the Western Ghats will be able to supply 
electricity at a sufficiently chj^ap rate, and it is desirable that Government 
should facilitate the institution of suitable schemes. 


Until 1914, the manufacture of tungsten powder was practically 
confined to Germany, though, since the outbreak of war, it has been 
carried on in the United Kingdom. Unless tungsten is smelted in India, 
we shall be unable to produce ferro-tungsten and ** high-speed ’* steel, 
which are almost essential requirements in modern engineering shops. 
They are made by highly specialised manufacturing processes, which 
can be successfully introduced into India only with the help of some 
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existing company already engaged in the industry and in full work. 
No use is at present made of Indian chromite in the country for metal- 
lurgical, and very little for chemical, purposes. Ferro-manganese has 
recently been produced in India, but for other ferro-alloys required in 
the manufacture of special steels, we are dependent upon imported 
supplies. Most of these can be produced only, or at any rate most 
suitably, in an electric furnace, which can be worked economically on 
a relatively small scale. The immediate want, as in the case of ferro- 
tungsten and aluminium, is a supply of cheap electric power. Indian 
graphite, in most occurrences, is impure, but Ceylon graphite can easily 
be imported. We do not, however, manufacture graphite crucibles, 
a necessity in various metallurgical and other industries. India is the 
principal source of mica of the highest grades, but, in the absence of any 
manufacture of electrical machinery, it has to be exported at present 
in a practically raw state. We have in the Travancore monazite a large 
supply of incandescent earths suitable for the manufacture of gas mantles, 
but owing to our inability to manufacture thorium nitrate in this country, 
the mineral is exported in the form of concentrates. 

India imports chemicals to the value of more than a crore of rupees 

(b) Chemicals ^ ^ owing to the great variety and the 

' ^ * relatively small quantities of each kind consumed 

in India under peace conditions, local manufacturers have hitherto 
limited their attention to the few “ heavy ’’ chemicals which were in sulli- 
cient demand to support an economic unit of manufacture, and, as in 
the case of acids, were j)rotected by heavy st‘a freights. Simple drugs 
and extracts are also manufactured on a small scale, but f'uly in official 
medical stores and a few private factories on any recognised standard 
of purity and strength. Though improvement has been effected under 
‘war conditions, much still remains to be done before we exhaust the 
possibilities of these important products in this direction. We have 
already referred to the dependence of India on outside sources for sulphur, 
and to the necessity of insisting on the local smelting of her sulphide 
ores. In the absence of any means for producing from purely Indian 
sources sulphuric, nitric and hydrochloric acids, and alkalis, our manu- 
factures, actual or prospective, of paper, drugs, matches, oils, explosives, 
disinfectants, dyes and textiles are dependent upon imports which, 
under war conditions, might be cut off. Sources of raw materials for 
‘‘heavy’’ chemicals are not deficient. The output of saltpetre could 
be raised to 40,000 tons per annum, and supplementary supplies of 
nitrates could be produced, if necessary, from atmospheric nitrogen ; 
but for this again, cheap electric power is needed. Salt ' occurs in abun- 
dance and the establishment of caustic soda manufacture, preferably 
by an electric process that wo\ild also yield chlorine) is a necessary part 
of our chemical programme. There are available in the country, in 
fair quantity, many other raw materials necessary for “ heavy ” chemical 
manufacture, in addition to those referred to under other heads ; among 
them may be mentioned alum salts, barytes, borax, gypsum, limestone, 
magnesite, phosphate of lime and ochres. The installation of plant 
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for the recovery of by-products in coking has recently been undertaken 
but for the recovery of tar and ammonia only. The recovery of benzol 
and related products has so far not been attempted, nor has anything 
been done to utilise the tar by re-distillation or other chemical treatment. 

Although India exported raw rubber valued in 1917-18 at 162 lakhs, 
rubber manufacture has not been started in 
(c) Vege^o^and animal country, and goods to the value of 116 lakhs 
wereimported in 1917-18. This industry is one 
of those that are essential in the national interest and should be inaugur- 
ated, if necessary, by special measures. Though textile industries exist 
on a large scale, the range of goods produced is still narrow, and we are 
dependent upon foreign sources for nearly all our miscellaneous textile 
requirements. In addition to these, the ordinary demands of Indian con- 
sumers necessitate the import of some Rs. 66 crores worth of cotton piece- 
goods, and interference with this source of supply has caused serious hard- 
ship. Flax is not yet grown in appreciable quantities, and the indigenous 
species of so-called hemp, though abundantly grown, are hot at present 
utilised in any organised Indian industry. Our ability to preserve 
many of our foodstuffs in transportable forms, or to provide receptacles 
for mineral or vegetable oils, depends on a supply of tin plates, which 
India at present imports in the absence of local manufactures. Our 
few paper factories before the war stood on an uncertain basis, and we are 
still dependent upon foreign countries for most of the higher qualities. 
India produces enormous quantities of hides and manufactures certain 
qualities of leather on a relatively small scale by modern processes 
‘■Wd the village tanner supplies local needs only, and with a very inferior 
natter j^-iai. q-Q obtain the quantities and standards of finished leather 
™V-ch the country requires, it will be necessary to stimulate the industry 
by Jithe institution of technical training and by experimental work on a 
^9Asiderable scale. This subject is treated at some length in Appendix D. 
"Large quantities of veg(jtablc products are exported for the manufacture 
of drugs, dyes, and essential oils, which, in many cases, are re-imported 
into India. Some efforts have recently been made to lessen this obvious 
waste, but, in the absence of a sufficient botanical and chemical staff, 
it has hitherto proved impossible to open up the very important and 
profitable field of industry which indubitably awaits development in 
this direction. 


80. India’s defective industrial equipment is further exemplified by 

« t imports of cement valued at Rs. 66 lakhs, 

0 er e c enc m. ^5 lakhs, and paints at Rs. 64 lakhs. 

The manufacture of these materials has for long been established in the 
country, and has been appreciably increased since the year 1913-14, 
but the extent by which it falls short of the requirements of the country 
is fully evident. 

81. 80 far we have considered only the case of manufactured materials ^ 
but these are in many cases of little use, unless 
they can be converted into articles of industrial 
or domestic value, and Indian manufacturers 
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have in the past confined tlieinselves to a very 9ftjarr«jv^rnber Qi t£fea^, 
which seemed to promise certain and large profits. "The j,tf^ur 

industrial catalogue are of a kind most surprising to one familiar only 
with European conditions. We have already alluded generally to the 
basic deficiencies in our iron and steel industries, and have explained 
how, as a result of these, the many excellent engineering shops in India 
are mainly devoted to repair work, or to tlie manufacture, hitherto 
mainly from imported materials, of (jomparatively simple structures, 
such as roofs and bridges, wagons and tanks. India can build a small 
marine engine and turn out a locomotive, provided certain essential 
parts are obtained from abroad, but she has not a machine to make nails 
or screws, nor can she manufacture some of the essential parts of electrical 
machinery. Electrical plant and ecpiipment are still, therefore, all 
imported, in spite of the iucaudosceiit lamps arc used by the 

million and electric fans by tens of thousands. India relies on foreign 
supplies for steel springs and iron chains, and for wire ropes, a vital 
necessity of her mining industry. We have already jjointed out the 
absence of any manufacture of textile machinery, and with a few excep- 
tions, even of textile-mill accessories. The same may be said of the 
equipment of nearly all industrial coucfius. The Jist of deficiencies 
includes all kinds of machine tools, steam engines, boilers, oil and gas 
engines, hydraulic presses and heavy cranes. Simple lathes, small sugar 
mills, small pumps, and a variety of odds and ends are made in some 
shops, but the basis of their manufactuic and the limited scale of produc- 
tion do not enable them to compete with imported goods of similar 
character to the extent of excluding the latter. Agriculturists’ and 
planters’ tools, such as ploughs, spades, shovels and pickaxes 

are mainly imported, as well as the hand tools of improved character 
used in most cottage industries, iiicludiiig wood- working tools, healds 
and reeds, shuttles and pickers, ificycles, motor cycles and motor 
cars cannot at present be made in India, though the imports under these 
heads were valued at Us. 187 lakhs in 1913-1 1. The manufacture of 
common glass is carried on in various localities, and some works have 
turned out ordinary domestic utensils and bottles of fair quality, but 
no attempt has been made to produce plate or sheet glass, or indeed any 
of the harder kinds of commercial glass, while optical glass manufacture 
has never even been mooted. The extent of our dependence on imported 
glass is evidenced by the fact that in 1913-11 this was valued at Ils. 164 
lakhs. Porcelain insulators, good enough for low tension currents, are 
manufactured, but India does not produce the higher qualities of either 
porcelain or china. Attention has been directed to the building of steel 
ships^ but until the local supply of steel has been greatly increased, it is 
more than doubtful if expectations in this direction can be realised, and it 
is probable that there are other ways in which our present relatively small 
supplies of Indian steel can be more quickly and more profitably utilised. 

82. The list of industries which, though their products are essential 
alike in peace and war, are lacking in this 
Dangers of doficisneies. country, is lengthy and alm>st ominous. Until 
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they are brought into existence on an adequate scale, Indian capitalists 
will, in times of peace, be deprived of a number of profitable enterprises 
whilst in the event of a war which renders sea transport impossible, 
India’s all-important existing industries will be exposed to the risk of 
stoppage, her consumers to great hardship, and her armed forces to the 
gravest possible danger. 

83. The removal of these deficiencies is one of the main objects of 
our proposals, and the various schemes which 

Suggnted nmedm. 

as well as to promote the industrial prosperity of the country generally. 
We desire, however, to draw attention here to the necessity of securing 
the inception in India of certain very specialised and essential industries 
which must be set up in this country at the earliest possible date, if 
grave dangers are to be avoided. Though hi many cases the importation 
of technical specialists will be sufficient to enable our local industrial 
capitalists to get to work, thexc are a few classes of articles produced only 
by firms which have attained efficiency in their manufacture after the 
experience of many years and the expenditure of much money. The 
machinery and apparatus which they employ is often manufactured 
only by themselves or to their own specifications, and its imitation in 
this country is not possible, nor, were it possible, would this be sufficient. 
Therefore, to attain its end. Government must take special steps to faci- 
litate the manufacture of these articles in India. Among such industries 
wc would include the production of such essential articles as magnetos, 
incandescent lamps, ferro- tungsten, high-speed steel, graphite cru- 
cible special forms of porcelain for insulators, chemical glass, and pro- 
bably also certain forms of “ heavy chemicals, rub])cr and vulcanite. 
In other countries, foreign firms have frequently been encouraged to 
start branches by the existence of high tariff walls ; there are also some- 
what numerous examples of direct encouragement accorded to tlie estab- 
lishment of foreign firms manufacturing lethal munitions ; and we 
believe that there are several cases in which outside maiiulactiirers 
have been helped to set on foot the production of articles needed in the 
interests of national safety, such as motor tyres and locomotives. There 
are many other important manufactures, which, though they must be 
carried out on a large scale, involve no secret processes that any well- 
trained specialist should be unable to initiate ; and in the inception and 
stimulation of this large range of important industries, the organisation 
which we propose and the efforts of private industrialists will be more 
than fully occupied for a long time to come. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Industries and Agriculture. 


84. It will be clear from the general trend of this report that the 
. ^ . present position and fntnre prospects of Indian 

im^oveniMts^^ industries depend to a very large extent on the 

products of Indian agriculture. We take this 
opportunity of stating in the most emphatic manner oin opinion of the 
paramount importance of agriculture to this country, and of tlie necessity 
of doing everything possible to improve its methods and increase its 
output. We consider tlie improvement of agriculture necessary, not 
only because it forms the basis on which almost all Indian industries 
must depend, but also for the further reason that the extension among 
the people of a knowledge of improved agricultural methods, and. in 
j)articular, of the use of power or hand-driven machinery, will benefit 
agriculturists both by adding to their income and by its educative 
effect. 


Buch improvements will, we anticipate, be mainly effected by orga- 
nisations which are in process of development under the charge of the 
imperial and provincial Departments of Agriculture, and tliough the 
results attained are not yet of much economic importance, they are 
steadily growing, and will eventually demand large manufacturing 
establishments to produce the machinery, plant and tools which the 
ryot will find advantageous as labour-saving devices. 

Agricultural progress will inevitably be followed by a general rise 
in the standard of living, which will create a much larger demand for 
manufactures than now exists, and thus provide within the country a 
market for the products of the increased industrial activity which our 
proposals are designed to ensure. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the efforts of Government for the im- 
provement of agriculture should be made pari passu with those which 
it may adopt for the improvement <»f industrie'^. as the result of the 
recommendations in this report. 

85. Wc have drawn attention in Chapter III to the large proportion 
•kii*** f • .Ml Indian products which are exported in an 

^agricult!frariii!rth^s. unmanufactured condition. The improvement 
of agriculture will no doubt increase the volume 
of such products raised in India ; but it is far from likely that the result 
of this will be a proportionately greater export of raw produce. The 
increase of capital, the rise in wages, and the economic education df 
agriculturists, which will result from agricultural improvement, are all 
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factors which are likely to assist industrial development. To take 
one example, sugar is an important item of the food supply of the people 
of India, and one reason why such a large quantity is at present 
imported, is the want of adequate means for familiarising Indian farmers 
with the principles of scientific agriculture and for putting them in a 
financial position to take advantage of these. It is scarcely conceiv- 
able that a similar state of affairs should arise with regard to any other 
food product of equal rr greater importance : but the instance of sugar 
is, at any rate, significant of a state of affairs into which a country, 
which neglects agricultural improvement, may easily drift. 

The Indian Famine Commission, 1880, pointed out that ‘‘ the numbers 
who have no other employment than agriculture are in large parts of 
the country greatly in excess of those required for the thorough cultiva- 
tion of the land/’ In the forty years which have elapsed since this 
was written, there has been some change for the better, but it is still 
strictly true that there is a vast field for improvement in the efficiency 
of the methods and, still more, of the implements emj)loyed by the 
lyots. It is well known that, in many cases the yield per acre of Indian 
crops is very much lower tlian that obtained in other countries. The 
average weight of stripped cane per acre in the principal sugar-producing 
tracts of India is only ten tons against forty tons in Java. In India 
98 pounds of ginned cotton are obtained per acre ; in the United States 
nearly 200 pounds ; and in Egypt 450 pounds. The average yield of 
rice per acre is only about half what it is in Japan. India cannot, how- 
ever, claim to set off against the lower yield a greater economy in the 
use of her available labour. 


86. In British India, the area under cultivation is approximately 
. 250,000,000 acres, of which 40,000,000 acres 

^India?^ i^rlWliurL time being, fallow and unw^orked. 

The Census Keturns of 1911 show that of the 
total population, 80,000,000 arc directly employed on the land, or one 
person to every 2-6* acres of cultivated land. Previously to the out- 
break of war, the corresponding figures for Great Britain and Germany 
were one to 17'3 and one to 5*4 acres, respectively. The only crops 
grown in both England and India on a large scaV. are wheat and barley : 
the respective standards of yield are 1,919 lbs. and 814 lbs. per acre 
for wheat, and 1,645 lbs. and 877 lbs. per acre for barley. It becomes, 
therefore, regrettably clear that agricultural operations arc conducted 
with much greater efficiency and economy of human labour in both 
Great Britain and Germany than they are in India. This is partly 
due to the superior physique and education of the cultivators them- 


* Fallows have been excluded in the case of India and included in the ease of Groat 
Britain and Germany. In India, fallows are due, as a rule, to accidental misfortune, or 
to land being on the very margin of cultivation. Fallow land in India is entirely 
neglected ; in England arid Germany it is kept clean and well cultivated as a regular 
feature of agricultural practice. Meadows and grass lands have boon included in all 
three cases, though they are carefully treated in England and Germany, and receive 
little or no attention in India. 
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selves, partly also to the superior quality of their cattle, but it very 
largely results from the extensive employment of horse and motor- 
driven machineiy in the varied operations of a modern faim, such as 
ploughing, reaping and threshing. The census of production of 1908 
revealed the fact that the farmers of Great Britain in that year em- 
ployed nearly 35,000 engines, developing well over 200,000 hor^ power, 
and it cannot be doubted that since that date the use of small motors 
and power-driven tractors has greatly increased, as agricultural engineers 
both in Europe and America have devoted much time and labour to 
devising improved machinery of this class. In India, agricultural 
condit ons are widely different ; but there is an equal, if not greater, 
scope for mechanically operated plant. As yet, very little is in use, 
chiefly because holdings arc small and scattered, and ryots possess little 
or no capital. The co-operative movement may be expected to promote 
combinations to secure some of the advantages of farming on a large 
scale, and these would be greatly stimulated by the grant of iaJeavi 
loans for the purchase of labour-saving machinery. Attention will be 
drawn to the results achieved in this direction in the south of India — 
nor very important perhaps, if measured by their immediate economic 
effect, but of great value as indicating the line along which develop- 
ment may be pursued with certain prospects of success. 

87. Power-driven machinery may be very largely emxdoyed in India 
in connection with agriculture : — 

(1) to lift water for irrigation from wells, channels, tanks, water- 

courses and rivers ; 

(2) to improve the land by draining low-lying ground and water- 

logged soil and keeping down the level of saturation in 
canal-irrigatcd tracts ; and in certain parts of the country, 
by deep ploughing ; 

(3) to prepare cro])s for the market in the most profitable form. 

This includes such operations as fibre and oil extraction, 
wheat grinding, paddy husking, coffee pulping, tea manu- 
facture, and, most important of all, sugarcane crushing, a 
subje(;t which will be dealt with in more detail below ; 

(4) to prepare materials required in agriculture, such as bone meal 

for manure, and crushed or chopiied cattle food. 

Scarcely less important, both as an educative influence on the culti- 
vator and as a means of inqn'oving the efficiency of agricultural labour 
and the quality of the jKoduce, is the provision of hand machinery of 
improved types, especially for the reaping, tlireshing and winnowing 
of croj>s, and the ])repa ration of food and fodder ; also of modern plant 
and implements worked by animal power, to cultivate the land or drive 
small machines. Further, these will also serve as an easy introduction 
to the use of power-driven machinery proper. 

88. We cannot do more than indicate very roughly the extent to 
which the development of irrigation by mecha- 
‘"‘****^ 210 ^®***"**^* niethods may ultimately be carried, and 

the following observations are only intended to 
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convey some notion of what is possible. There are at least three million 
wells in India, from which water is lifted for irrigition, and the number 
of men and cattle employed on this work is very large. The Indian 
Irrigation Commission of 1901-03 reported that the area under wells 
was not less than 16 million acres, and they remarked : — “ It may 
' not be sanguine to look forward to a period when the area under well 
irrigation throughout India will have been doubled.'’ Since this opinion 
was expressed, mechanical methods of lifting water from wells and 
rivers have been greatly developed, and the depth from which water 
can now be profitably raised is at least twice what it was 15 years ago. 
This enormously increases the volume of underground water which 
can be tapped, and consequently the area which might be brought 
under irrigation. Within the last few years, fully 1,000 pumping stations 
have been established in the south of India, and the number is large 
enougli to warrant the general conclusion that mechanical methods 
of lifting water for irrigation can be applied in India on a very extended 
scale. Even if in no more than five per cent, of the wells now used 
for irrigation thfe use of small mechanically driven pumps were practi- 
cable and the area under well irrigation developed to the extent the 
Irrigation Commission anticipated, this would mean the employment 
of about 300,000 pumping sets at an initial capital outlay of something 
like 50 crores of rupees, with annual working expenses of probably 
not less than six crores, and with the result of very large gains to the 
cultivators. The manufacture of this immense amount of plant, with 
adequate provision for renewals and repairs, should give employment 
to many large mechanical engineering establishments, which would 
undoubtedly grow up to supply so vast a market. Steam, oil, gas, 
and petrol engines, and electric installations could all be appropriately 
used as sources of motive power, each on more or less standard lines 
which would greatly facilitate their manufacture. Similarly, a great 
variety of pumps would be required, and for each there would be a large 
demand. Where conditions are favourable, central generating stations 
might be established and the motive power for driving the pumps dis- 
tributed electrically, while incidentally the demand for belting would 
keep several large factories fully occupied. 

Attention may also be drawn to the advantages of pumping water 
from rivers for irrigation. Both in Madras and Bombay, some work 
in this direction has already been done, and the Divi island plant on 
the Kistna river is probably the largest irrigation pumping station in 
the world. The total cost of this installation was 20 lakhs of rupees, 
and it now irrigates an area of 35,000 acres. There are many rivers, 
the perennial flow of which is by no means fully utilised, but could be 
made available, if lifted from the river beds by means of pumps. The 
possibilities of lift irrigation in Sind are unknown, but probably very 
great. The river Indus flows through the country and, by means of 
inundation canals, irrigates considerable areas during the flood season ; 
but for the rest of the year the water flows uselessly into the sea. The 
project for the construction of a barrage across the Indus is still under 
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consideration, and, if it be finally accepted as practicable, the work 
will be difficult and protracted. It seems that investigations should 
be made to ascertain the feasibility of irrigating the land by pumps 
in the meantime. Experimental work can be done at a very small 
cost and can be developed with great rapidity if successful. The pos.si- 
bility of growing Egyptian cotton in Sind can be thoroughly tested by 
a preliminary irrigation scheme of this type, and, if tlie results am 
promising, progress can be made with demonstration work in readiness 
for the barrage irrigation system. 


89. In our note on sugarcane (Appendix C), we have drawn attention 
, , to the results likely to be obtained by the 

introduction of central power-driven cane- 
cultivation. crushing plants. Each of these at pre-war 

prices cost about Rs. 12,000, and is capable of 
dealing with 100 acres of good cane in a season. Roughly, of the sugar 
consumed in India, thri'e-fourths is grown in the country and one- 
fourth is imported. Roughly also, of that grown in the country, one- 
third is wasted owing to the inefficiency of the primitive methods of 
extraction. Nearly one-half of this loss might easily be avoided, and, 
if it were, the profits of cane cultivation would be greatb^^ increased. 


We have had much evidence brought before us to show that, under 
favourable conditions, sugarcane cultivation is very profitable and 
yields much liiglicr returns than ran he obtained from most other 
crops ; hut the average outturn throughout the country is exceedinglv 
poor, and the area under cane cultivation depends upon, and varies 
with, the relation hetveen the prices oiitaiiuible for sugar or gur, and 
those for such crops as paddy and ragi, Tlie ryot’s difficulties are want 
of water for irrigation, t he strain imposed upon his cattle during the 
canc-crushing season and lack of capital. The pump will often help 
him over his first ditliculty, and the engine will drive his mill and reduce 
the work thrown on the cattle to that of carrying the cane from tlie 
lield to the mill, while tlie larger yield and the smaller expense in work- 
ing will greatly increase his profits. 


Years ago, the iron-roller mill replaced the wooden clmrJci, and now 
the time has come when the power-driven mill should as completely 
replace that worked by cattle. The area under cane cultivation in 
British India is about million acres. Improvements in the method}- 
of extracting the juice can certainly increase the yield by ten per cent., 
and it is equally certain that better cultivation and the more extended 
use of manure should add at least 20 per cent, to the gross weiglit oi 
the crop, making the total increase in the amount of sugar produced 
in India 32 per cent., or moie than sufficient to render the countrj 
self-supporting at the present time. The universal adoption of powe] 
plants for cane crushing would cost about 30 crores of rupees ; thi 
expenditure would he justified by the consequent reduction of the pre 
sent cost of cane crushing and by tlie increased yield of sugar. Th 
indirect gains to agriculture would also ho of the highest importance 
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Large numbers of cattle, whose work must be equivalent to many hun- 
dreds of thousands, probably millions, of horse power, are employed 
in lifting water and crushing cane. It is hardly realised how heavy 
is the burden thus entailed upon the farmer’s cattle, and how severe 
the resulting deterioration of their working power for purposes of culti- 
vation. 

It will, therefore, be seen that, even under the present conditions 
of Indian agriculture, an expenditure of 80 crores of rupees upon machi- 
nery for well irrigation and cane crushing alone would be highly remu- 
nerative, and it is probable that thereafter a further, and possibly greater, 
outlay would prove profitable. Rough figures only have been given 
to convey some idea of the scale on which operations might ultimately 
be conducted, but they suffice to show that in this direction alone a 
vast mechanical engineering industry and many others subsidiary to 
it would inevitably spring up throughout the country. 

90. Oil seeds are grown on an average area of about 15 million 

acres in British India ; a large proportion of 
Improvements^ in oil crop, valued at about 3fi crores of rupees, 

is exported in normal years and the remaindeT* 
consumed locally. The extraction of oil is practised to some extent 
wherever oil seeds arc grown, chiefly by means of bullock-driven ijhcmis, 
which are neither efficient in expression nor economical in labour. 
Power-driven mills are found to some extent in (Calcutta, Bombay and 
elsewhere, particularly on the west coast for the treatment of copra ; 
but there is room for great extension of their use, especially for types 
of plant which will give a more Complete extraction. This is p(‘rliaps 
of less importance in the case of oil seeds which yield cake for cattle 
food ; but when the cake is used for manure, as in the case of castor 
seed, any oil left in it is wasted. Indeed it is probable that even in 
cake used for cattle food any excess of oil over five per cent, is wasted, 
and that, in all cases where edible cake is directly used as manure, any 
oil contents whatsoever are not merely valueless, but actually harmful. 
In recent years, the extraction of oil by continuously operated screw- 
})resses has become more common ; this process has proved very satis- 
factory in treating certain kinds of Indian seeds, and there is undoubt- 
edly a large field for its employment. As in the case of sugarcane 
crushing, and for the same reason, it is desirable to eliminate cattle- 
driven mills and to employ more powerful and, therefore, more efficient 
means of extraction. At present, so large a percentage of the oil avail- 
able from the seeds is left in the cake that there seems to be a fair pros- 
pect (»£ successfully working the latter over again by solvent processes, 
which are capable of extracting the oil almost completely. This would 
be a great gain in the case of fertiliser cakes. But, as regards fodder 
cakes, the Indian ryot is not yet convinced that his cattle can only 
usefully assimilate a small proportion of the oil contained in the cake 
which he feeds to them, and, therefore, he still prefers to feed his cattle 
on cotton seed rather than on cotton-seed oil cake. 
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91. Even from the point of view of Indian industrial development, 

EffMts Of agrieultunil in.- necessity for increased efforts for the im- 

provements on industries, provement of agriculture is clear. The ideal 
before the Department of Agriculture is the 
production of a larger output of more valuable crops, with smaller 
demands on Imnian and animal labour. This will result in a greater 
creation of wealth and an increase in the raw materials for industries ; 
will ease the difficult problem of the supply of cattle ; and will 
liberate additional labour for industries. 


92. We may again emphasise the imperative importance of kee.ping 
the Department of Agriculture in close touch 
Cooperation between De- modern developments connected with 

and Industries. fbe generation of power. India is not yet at 

all accustomed to a free use of mechanical 
appliances, and -it should be an important function of the Departments 
of Industries and Agriculture to encourage their introduction in every 
possible way. Experience in other countries is not directly applicable 
to India, and a special study of the local conditions is essential to ra])id 
and sustained progress. The Director of Industries in each province 
.should have a complete laboratory, equipped for the mechanical testing 
of small prime-movers and the machinery that they are intended to 
drive. The requirements of the ryots should be studied, and any defect.s 
in the machinery should be carefully noted and communicated to the 
makers. For a long time to come, the employment of machinery in 
agriiniltural India will largely depend u})on the completeness and 
4*fficienc.y of tlie official organisation which is created to encourage its 
use and to assist those who use it. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Power. 


93. The distribution of the natural resources for generating energy 

. , j. - i which a country possesses, mainly determines 
off* power suppliw.***^ Ircaiion of, at any rate, those industries in 

which the cost of fuel h)r powder and heat 
bulks largely in the total manufacturing charges. 

In the mill and general engineeiing indiLstries, fuel is chiefly required 
to generate power, and, Ihougk its cost is important, it is seldom the 
dominant factor. With sea transport available to coast towns, with 
the extended railway system which the country now possesses and 
with other sources of fuel supply yet to be mentioned, no great difficulty 
appears to be experienced in any part of India in obtaining coal or some* 
form of fuel, at what may be deemed a reasonable cost for ordinary 
power purposes. It may here be ob/served that the greatly increased 
efficiency of oui’ methods of converting heat into w^ork during the last 
20 years has materially improved the p'osition of India as a potential 
user of mechanical appliances, tliough the effect is not yet fully appa- 
rent, owing to natural reluctance to relegate to the scrap-heap obsolete^ 
but serviceable. 'plant. Engines arc in use which, though they are still 
mechanically in good condition, require much more steam than a 
modern engine of the same. size. The institution, however, of certain 
important industries, "for example electro-smelting and some electrolyth^ 
chemical processes, is possible only when power is available at rates 
w’ell below the cost at which it can usually be obtained through the 
medium of heat engines. 

Sources o! Power Supplies. 

94. As we have already seen, the distribution of coal in India is 

j very irregular, being chiefly confined to the 

old province of Bengal, where the deposits are 
of great extent ; to the Central Provinces and Central India, where 
the fields arc only partially developed, and, so far as is known, contain 
only coal of an inferior description ; and to the Hyderabad State, which 
possesses the Singareni field yielding a steam coal of fair quality. 

For metallurgical purposes the supplies of suitable coal are greatly 
restricted. The Tertiary coal of north-east Assam produces an excel- 
lent coke, but its situation naturally limits its use ; there are also similar 
coals in some of the smaller Assam fields, like Daranggiri, which are 
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not yet served by railways ; but the only large supi)ly of good coking 
coal so far established, and within an area suitable for industrial deve- 
lopment on modern lines, is that of the Gondwana fields of Bengal and 
Bihar. 

Even in these Gondwana coking coals, the high percentage of ash 
and correspondingly low calorific value reduce their radius of economic 
use under conditions of railway transport, and it will be still further 
diminished, as the shallow seams arc exhausted and the deeper coal 
is worked at higher cost. The demands for coal from the Bengal fields 
are rapidly growing, and the metallurgical developments that are 
economically desirable or are necessary on the ground of military security, 
will increase the demand for tlie host qualities of coal to an extent that 
necessitates a special survey of the situation, with a view to introducing 
economies in the methods of mining and consumption. We recom- 
mend that tliis question ho. taken up at an early date. Huch a review 
of the fuel situation in eastern India should include an examination of 
measures in progress for rendering more accessible the undeveloped 
fields of Assam. 

The coals of the Central Provinces are generally characterised by 
high percent ages of ash and moisture with correspondingly low calorific 
valiu'-s. As sources of power, therefore, these coals have a limited 
sphere of utility, and being, so far as is known, unsuitable for coke making, 
tfu'ir use is limited to steam raising. 

(’oal of Tertiary age, generally inferior in quality and hmited in 
<piantity, is obtained from small lields at Palana in the Bikanir State 
ill the Salt Kange of the Punjab, in Jammu and in Baluchistan. These 
sources ‘of supply are insufheient to meet the demands of industries 
conducted on anything approachiim modern lines. 

95. Tlic forests are capable of yielding important supplies of wood 
, , fuel, which can be most advantageously em- 

ployed, after conversion into gas, to generate 
power ill internal combustion engines. Gas plants arc obtainable 
which can be worked with the wood either in its natural state or after 
its reduction to charcoal. But wc may observe, in passing, that the 
use of wood in steam boilers, when the steam is required for power 
purposes, is extremely wasteful and should be discouraged as much as 
possible. The forests of India are unfortunately confined chiefly to 
the hilly tracts, and over large areas the cost of transport of wood fuel 
is so heavy as almost to preclude its use. Further, the evidence we 
have gathered, chiefly from the ollicers of the Forest Department, does 
not encourage the idea that, even in the neighbourhood of the forests; 
the supply of fuel is capable of any very great expansion. Little or 
no information could be obtained regarding the rate of reproduction 
of fuel trees in natural forests, and the opinion was generally expressed 
that it would be necessary to have recourse to extensive planting to 
meet any heavy and continuous demands for wood fuel at reasonable 
rates. Only at Changamanga in the Punjab and in the south of India, 
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chiefly in the neighbourhoods of Madras and Bangalore, have fuel plan- 
tations been at all extensively made. The results obtained from casua- 
rina plantations along the Coromandel Coast have been very satisfactory, 
also those from the comparatively small areas on the Nilgiri Hills planted 
with eucalyptus. 


We consider that the economic aspects of forestry m relation to 
the fuel supply of the country have hitherto not received sufficient 
attention. We desire to direct attention to the advantages of wood 
distillation as a method of obtaining charcoal and certain valuable 
by-products, acetate of line, methyl alcohol and wood tar, by the sale 
of which the local cost of the charcoal would be greatly reduced. Foi* 
all but the smallest units of power a suction gas plant is extremely 
ccnvenient and efficient, and we recommend that any methods which 
arc likely to cheapen the cost of fuel for such plants sliould be the subject 
of detailed investigation and trial. 


96. There is no possibility of estimating tlie prospects of oil produc- 

H I h I tion, and it would tlierefore be unwise to relv 

OH and aicohoi. 

tion of our coal supplies. The serious economic value of tlie oil-bearing 
areas in Baluchistan and the runjab is still far from being established 
as a commercial proposition ; the oil field of north-east Assam has shown 
very slow expansion, and the value of tlie new fields at Badarpur in 
central Assam has yet to be demonstrated. In Burma, the three main 
fields of Yenangyaung, Yeiiangyat and Singu arc being rajiidly exploi- 


ted, and no others likely to replace them have so far been proved, in 
spite of extensive and costly j/rospectiiig operations. 


It is very undesirable that the fuel supply of the country should 
be derived from external sources, and we were informed that in the 
Madras Presidency and Mysore, this aspect of the question had been 
considered by the Departments of Industries, whose officers now recom- 
mend the use of suction gas plants for all units of over ten horse power 
when charcoal can be obtained at a reasonable rate, and eiidoavoui 
to confine the employment of the oil engine to power units below this 
size. Petrol is chiefly used in motor cars and small engines which arc 
only intermittently employed. As a source of industrial power, it is 
unimportant ; but the demand for it for other purposes is likely to 
grow, and the provision of a suitable substitute is generally recognised 
as desirable, if not actually imperative. On several occasions our 
attention was drawn to the possibility of making industrial alcohol 
from hitherto neglected vegetable materials, some of which appear to 
be sufficiently promising to justify investigation and experiment. W(‘. 
recommend that a more liberal policy should be followed by the excise 
authorities in respect of the class of denaturant prescribed, and more 
regard might be paid to the likelihood rather tlian to the mere possi- 
bility of frauds upon the revenue, when the requirements of commercial 
users conflict witli excise regulations. 
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97. The value of wind power in India is very small, owing to the 

Wind power. lightness of the prevalent winds, except along 

tbe sea coast and on the Deccan uplands. For 
industrial use this source of power is too intermittent and too uncertain, 
and it can only be employed with advantage for lifting water, either 
for domestic purposes or for irrigation. In the first case an elevated 
tank, in the other a storage reservoir is necessary ; and only where 
these can be cheaply installed is it worth while to set up a windmill. 
Such mills are not common now, but the increasing cost of labour and 
the growing tendency to resort to mechanical apjjliances will probably 
lead to a more extensive use of them in the future. 

98. The principal reason why India has been able to develope water 

Water power. power only to a limited extent is that the 

seasonal cliaiacter of the rainfall makes storage 
wmks in most cases a necessity, and the outlay involved in their cons- 
truction, unless the water can be used for irrigation afterwards, is likely 
to raise the cost of power above the rate at which k can he generated 
by other means. The progress that has been made in the development of 
hydro-electric methods of generating and distributing electric energy 
has, however, opened out new prospects in India, which, in recent years, 
have been greatly enlarged by the invest igati(>ns of engineers in the 
Bombay Presidency and the practical results which they have obtained. 
Before the electric transmission of power over long distances became 
a practical success, the use of water power in India was confined to 
one or two fairly large cotton mills, as at Gokak and Amhasamudram, 
to a number of small factories on planters’ estates in the hills, and to 
numerous small water wheels on hill streams and at falls on the irriga- 
tion canals, which drive flour mills. 

The Mysore Durbar set up the first central hydro-electric installa- 
tion in India on the Cauverv river at Sivasaiiiudraiii in 1903. Begin- 
ning with 4,000 horse power, the central generating station has been 
gradually enlarged, till at the present time its capacity is about 18,000 
horse power, the major portion of which is transmitted at 70,000 volts 
over a distance of 90 miles to the Kolar gold holds. The irregular flow 
of the Cauverv has been overcome by the construction of a dam across 
the river at Kannamhadi near Seringayatam, which stores sufficient 
water to maintain a minimum flow^ of 900 cubic feet per second. The 
Kashmir Durbar subsequently established a hydro-electric station on 
the Jheluin river near Srinagar ; but in this instance, the anticipated 
demand for power has as yet been only partly realised. In western 
India, attention w'as drawn to the potentialities existing in the heavy 
rainfall on the country fringing the Ghats and the facilities offered for 
the construction of hydro-electric installations by the very steep droj> 
to the jAains. Aftet years spent in surveys and the preparation of 
plans, a company was formed with Indian capital, which has carried 
out a scries of works in the neighbourhood of Lonavla, and these, though 
not yet complete, already supply the cotton mills in Bombay with 
42,000 horse power for 12 hours a day. Additional works of a similar 
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character, but on an even larger scale, are now being constructed in the 
Andhra valley, and are under contemplation in both the Nila Mula 
and Koyna valleys, though progress is greatly delayed by the war. 
The electric energy now supplied to Bombay is roughly equivalent to 
that which would be obtained from 600 tons of coal a day, and the 
reduction of the Bombay demand by this cpiantity is, under war condi- 
tions, a matter of great importance. It is expected that about half 
a million horse power will be obtained from the Western Ghats, which 
can either be transmitted to Bombay or utilised on the coast for electro- 
chemical industries, such as the extraction of aluminium from bauxite 
and the manufacture of nitrogen compounds from the air. 

Elsewhere in India comparatively little use has been made of watei* 
power, though numerous cities and towns have been equipped with 
stream-driven electric installations for the supj)ly of light and powder. 
Undoubtedly the most important sources of w^ater pow’er immediatelv 
available arc to be found in the streams and j'ivers draining tlie. Hima- 
layas ; but, except for the electric lighting of liill stations like Simla 
and Darjeeling, no profitaVde application of it lias yet been discovered. 
The main Indian centres of population and industry, except Bombay, 
are situated at groat distances from those parts of the country where 
the natural features exhibit possibilities for the generation of Avater 
power. 

99. The preliminary reconnaissances which have been made have 
, . ^ ^ yielded very little reliable information as to 

the future. We now 
require hydrographic surveys on a much more 
elaborate scale than has liitherto been attonifited. In view of the 
increased possibilities of water poAver due to the recent advances in 
electro-chemical and eh^ctro-metallurgical technology, these arc noAv 
likely to produce results of practical importance. Large amounts of 
water poAver are in commercial use in other parts of the Avorld for the 
manufacture of iron, steel, alloys, aluminium, calcium carbide and 
various nitrogen compounds. As w^e have elsew^here jiointed out, it 
is imperative that some, if not all, of these industries should be estab- 
lished in India, and in order that they may be successfully Avorked 
on a commercial basis, the operations Avill have to be on a very large 
scale. In these industries the Avorking cost is mainly made up of tAvo 
items, the interest on the capital outlay and the cost of poAver consumed. 
They are essentially power industries, AAhich can only be carried on 
w’here very large amounts of poAver can be obtained at rates beloAv 
those usual in industrial centres. While for ordinary industrial opera- 
tions a continuous supply of poAver throughout the year is essential, 
it may, perhaps, be jiracticable to shut doAvn these highly specialised 
industries for two or three months in the year, during the period wlien 
the water supply is at its lowest level. This would increase the number 
of probable sites for hydro-electric stations by diminishing the cost of 
storage wrorks. 
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The storage of water for irrigation is well understood, and the general 
principles underlying its successful application have been thoroughly 
worked out. It is now necessary to reconsider the question of the 
storage and regulation of water, with the double object of power supply 
and irrigation. Irrigation engineers in recent years have not lost sight 
of this possibility, but are naturally still inclined to regard the power 
<(uestion as one of sulisidiary importance, and are, therefore, unwilling 
to accept any compromises which would involve the sacrifice of irrigation 
to water power or interfere with their existing regime. Hitherto, pros- 
pecting for water power has not been recognised as an essential duty of 
the Public Works or any other Department, and, as already stated, 
very little has been done ; but the necessity for electro-chemical and 
thermo-electric industries alters the situation. 


100. W(', think it undesirable that the task of prospecting should be 
left eutirely to private enterprise, as in the 

u5de?toke "his"* cases such work could only be 

work. undertaken by strong financial syndicates, whose 

interests wcjuld not in sonic cases coincide with 
those of the jni))lic or of Government. For the following reasons, 
such work is more appiopriately the function of a Government 
department ; — 


(1) Only Government can fairly estimate the effect of displacing 

an agricultural community, which would be the case in most 
reservoir schcnu*s. 

(2) Only Governinent can readily ascertain the land rights affected, 

and can adjust eouflicling claims, especially where tin* 
storage area may be in one province, while the power site, 
through an accident of topography, may be in another, 
or even in a Native State. 

(3) Only a Government department can afford to undertake the 

long-period gauging operations that are necessary, especially 
in the case of rivers like those of the Peninsula, which are 
subject to great seasonal variations. 

(4) Unless a systmiiatic hydrographic survey be undertaken by 

Government, it Vill bo impossible to formulate precise rules 
for the grant of concessions, and private companies will, 
therefore, be compelled ordinarily to ask for exclusive pri- 
vileges over large areas to forestall imitation and competi- 
tion, Incidentally it is necessary that these rules should be 
sufficiently generous to attract private enterprise, without 
tying up for long ])eriods areas that ought to be prospected, 
and without allowing large schemes to inhibit activity in 
the promotion of small local power scliemcs, or conversely 
small interests to preoccupy the choicest sites in neighbour- 
hoods which might subsequently he found suitable for larger 
schemes of more general public utility. 



(6) Only Government can initiate and carry through joint and 
interdependent power and irrigation schemas. 

We, therefore, consider it necessary that Government should take 
in hand a systematic survey of the country to ascertain what hydro- 
electric possibilities exist, and we are of opinion that this should be 
started at once in view of the necessity of selecting, as early as possible, 
the best sites available for certain power industries. Delay to deter- 
mine the resources of the country in this direction may involve mucli 
expenditure which might be avoided with the help of a previous survey. 
In the absence of adequate data, we refrain from expressing an opinion 
on the question of the agency to be employed in carrying out sucfi 
works. The analogy of the Irrigation Department suggests that, when 
the power is distributed over wide areas and to many consumers, tlu' 
work should be undertaken by Government ; but in other cases, such 
as the establishment of metallurgical or chemical w^orks by private agency, 
a single consumer may be granted concessions to enable him to create 
his ow'ii water power. Leases of water power should provide for th(‘ 
resumption or transfer of rights and for the acquisition of the hydro- 
electric plant on an equitable basis, should it become necessary in the 
public interest, or should the initial industrial undertaking be compelled 
at any time to cease working. 

Proposals for generating water power from canal falls and other 
irrigation works should be considered by a joint committee composed 
of officers of the Public AVorks and Industries Departments, so that 
conflicting interests may be adjusted as far as possible, and the utilisa- 
tion secured of any sources of power which now' exist or can be created. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 


The Indian in Industries. 


101 . We may now examine further the part played by Indians of all 
classes in the industrial development of the 

The share taken by different country, in order to ascertain the lines alone 

classes of Indians in Indus- i u • x i i r ii i ^ j 

trial development. which tins tendency may be fiiiiher stimulated. 

In a subsequent chapter we deal with the 
conditions under which factory labour lives, and show that these are in 
the highest degree antagonistic to any improvement in efficiency. These 
conditions are not easy to alter ; but it is obvious that the great obstacles 
are the lack of even vernacular education and the low standard of com- 
fort. The higher grade of worker, the mechanical artisan, in the 
absence of adequate education has also been prevented from attaining a 
greater degree of skill. He finds himself wheie he is, less by deliberate 
choice than by the accident of his obtaining work at some railway or 
other engineering shop, or by the possession of a somewhat more enter- 
prising spirit than his fellows. There is at present only very inadequate 
provision for any form of technical training to supi)lemcnt the experience' 
that he can gain by actual work in an engineering shop, while the gene- 
rally admitted need for a more trust\\orthy and skilful type of man is 
met at present by importing chargemen and foremen from abroad. 

Traders, employers and financiers differ very widely througliout the 
country in efficiency and in the degree of success ^^hich they attain. 
This must be ascribed to the fact that, in the absence of a proper system 
of industrial education and a considered policy of encouragement to 
industries, hereditary predisposition and the influence of surroundings 
have been left to produce their inevitable ciYect. The castes which 
exhibit the highest degree of intelligence are, ^^ith few exceptions, thosi* 
whose functional eharaetcristics have in the past been religious leader- 
ship, government service, or trade, and it is from these that the leading 
Indian industrialists, financiers and merchants have hitherto been 
mostly drawn. Though the representatives of these classes have attained 
a high degree of success in llombay and Gujerat, and though there are 
numerous instances of successful Indian industrial enterprise in other 
parts of the country, Indian capitalists generally have followed their 
ancestral tradition of rural trade, and have confined themselves to th<‘ 
finance of agriculture and of such industries as already existed. When 
communications were improved and India was brought into effective 
touch with the outside world, traders took advantage of the changed 
position merely to extend the scale of their previous operations. Like 
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the landlords, they lent money to the cultivators and found a profitable 
investment in landed property. In trade and money-lending and, to a 
less extent, in financing village artisans, the trading classes found that 
large and certain gains were to be made ; while modern industries 
required technical knowledge, and offered only doubtful and, in most 
i'ases, apparently smaller profits. The failure of the more intellectual 
classes to take advantage of the new prospects was especially marked in 
Bengal, where it contrasts with the success of local European enterprise. 
Here and in most parts of India, these classes grasped eagerly at the 
prospect of Government, professional, and clerical employment, and 
freely availed themselves of the system of education which was brought 
into being by the British Government, partly with a view to fit them for 
that very work. The effect of the purely literary type of education 
which was the t)nly one generally ])rovided, has been so frequently 
discussed that it is not necessary to pursue the subject here in detail ; 
it is, however, very necessary to realise its importance as a factor whicli 
has militated against industrial development, and to emphasise the 
necessity for a system of education whicli will inqiart a practical bias to 
the minds of Indian youths. 

102. The state of affairs in J^ombay is altogether different. If the 
cause be sought, some indication of it may be 
Excepti^a^position in found in the fact that Indians have held a 
large and important share in the trade of 
Bombay since the city liist came into English hands. The Mahomedans 
of the >vest coast, especially, traded by sea with the Persian Gnlf, xVrabia 
and East Africa from much earlier times. The Parsecs and Hindus 
from the northern Bombay coast districts are recorded, at the beginning 
of the British occujiation, as taking, with the Mahomedan sects of 
Khojas, IMeinons and Bohras, a most important share in the tiade of th(‘ 
port as contractors, merchants, financiers and shipbuilders, and have 
throughout shown themselves little, if at all, inferior to the liluropcans 
in enterprise, and usually in command of more capital. 

The valleys of the Nerbada and the Tapti had been for ages ilevotcfl 
to the cultivation of cotton. A considerable exjiort trade was carried 
on from Broach and Surat, the ports at the mouths of these rivers, with 
the aid of an efficient maritime population. The Parsecs also after 
settling in this tract secured a share of the trado. With the silting up 
of these rivers and the increase in the size of ships, Bombay became 
the centre of the export trade from the west coast of India. Tlie import 
of coal from England facilitated the starting of the first cotton mill in 
Bombay in 1851 by a Parsee, Mr. 0. N. Davar. The number of mills 
increased slowly at first, and it W'as not till the cotton boom of the early 
sixties had come and gone, and the value of steady industrial investments 
had made itself appreciated, that it became considerable, i^y 1876 it 
had risen to 29, and the manufacture of cotton had become accepted 
as a safe and profitable investment for capital, w^hilo by 1889 it had 
increased to 69, after which came a lull, but a further rapid rise took 
place after the year 1895. and the subsequent expansion has been conti. 
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nuous. Much of the capital invested was derived from the profits 
made in the opium trade with China, and, of course, from the money 
which the cotton boom brought into Fhmibay. The cloth trade with 
Africa and Arabia and the yarn trade with f-liina had becf)mo important 
by 1882. The closing of the Indian mints in 1893 to the free coinage of 
silver, together with tlie indiistiial development in recent years of Japan, 
which now not only su])plies its own needs but is a keen competitor 
with India in tlie Cliina yam market, have to some extent retarded the 
rapidity with which the Bombay yarn industry was previously expand- 
ing, and have turned the attention of tlio.se interested in it to the produc- 
tion of cloth on a larger s<‘ali‘. At the present time, the number of mills 
controlled by European interests is trifling, and the proportion of 
European mill employes also tends to decr(‘aso. The marked contrast 
between the trading and industrial position of Indians in Bombay and 
Calcutta, and the light thrown thereby on the important question how to 
assist the Indian people, generally, and educated Indians, in particular, 
to take an increased share in industrial enterprise, must be the excuse 
for a somewhat prolonged di.scussion of this subject. 

It is notew^orthy that in many cases the classes most successful in 
industiial and trading enter])rise do not (‘are for employment of a nature 
demanding skill in industrial technique. In some parts of India, Brah- 
mins, though less engaged in trade, produce a fair number of engineers 
and other skilled industrialists. It is not in manual skill, if they care 
to acqiiirc it, or in the capacity for understanding technical problems, 
that the castes which have in the past sought know^ledge rather than 
(‘ommercial success, are deficient : it is rather in enterprise and in busi- 
ness sense, qualities w^hich cannot be developed by a purely literary 
education and are more dependent on youthful environment. A few 
individuals, possessed of greater determination or aptitude than their 
fellow's, have, how'cver, achi(‘.ved varying degrees of success. 

103. A brief account of tlie ,^W((deshi movement, a popular elTort to 
JhtswadPHfiimoMmeni. indigenous industrial enterprise which 

was taken up by the educated classes in most 
parts of India, though especially in Bengal, will illustrate both the desire 
of more advanced Indians for the industrial progress of their country- 
men, and the causes which have hitherto combined to i)revent their 
realising this ideal to any gieat extent. 

The necessity of securing for India the profits which accrue from the 
manufacture of her raw* materials, to the ex])ort of which her commercial 
activity has hitherto lieen mainly confined, had for many years been 
urged on the Indian ])ublic by Europeans as well as by Indians. Among 
the *atter, the late Mr. Justice Banade was the leading exponent of the 
new view's, wdiich involved an ajipcal to Indian capitalists to invest 
their funds more largely in industry, and to the younger members of 
the literary castes to abandon their traditional aversion from manual 
labour and to fit tbemselves foi* industrial enterprise. The Indian 
Industrial Confc once, started in 1905 expressly to further this cause, 
has met regularly every yi^ar since, and has devoted itself to the dissemi- 
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nation of industrial information and to a propaganda of its views 
among the educated classes. At a slightly later date, swadeshi principles 
began to receive the support of the more advanced Indian politicians, 
especially in Bengal owing to local causes. The success of Japan in her 
war with Russia appealed strongly to the imagination of educated 
Indians, who saw in Japanese progress and efficiency an example of 
what could be accomplished by an eastern nation. It was to the policy 
of the Japanese Government that the great industrial advance of Japan 
was ascribed by them, and numerous Indians began at this time to repair 
to that country for industrial training. These causes led to the increased 
use of Indian goods and to the starting of small factories by Indians, 
especially for the manufacture of piece-goods, soap, matches, pencils, 
and cutlery, and of stores where the products of those factories were to 
be sold. This was in itself a laudable idea, and it was financially sup- 
ported by many persons who were entirely free from all extreme poli- 
tical views. But the boycott of foreign goods, which was the form given 
to the movement by some of its more advanced supporters, carried with 
it the elements of failure, by alienating in many ([uarters the sympathy 
and support which it might otherwise have claimed. 

104. The original movement also suffered from serious errors. Too 
many of its disciples were a])t to suppose that, because an article was 
manufactured abroad and imported into India, it could necessarily be 
made in India at a ])rofit. Unfortunately also, the promoters of the 
newly established concerns lacked business ability and practical expe- 
rience, and overlooked the fact that the imperfect theoretical knowledge 
of an industry, acquired from the study of books or even in technical 
institutions, is an insufficient equipment for undertaking manufacture 
on a commercial scale. Professional men and landowners put money 
into businesses that commanded no better technical direction and expert 
knowledge than those of youths Ittlf trained in this way. Even where 
more experienced men wore forthcoming to carry on the actual work, 
the industry^ or its location was too often selected by its promoters 
without a due consideration of the economic factors involved ; and 
concerns were frequently started with inadequate capital For reasons 
which are discussed in the next chapter, Government was unfortunately 
not equipped to meet the tide of enthusiavsm half-way ; to guide it to 
success by expert aid and business advice ; and to place the country on 
bhe path of sound industrial development by the provision of systematic 
technical and commercial education. The .swadeahi movement thus 
resulted in numerous failures, almost always due mainly to lack of busi- 
less aptitude and commercial and industrial experience in classes which 
lad had no opportunity of acquiring them. It says much for the 
jtrmgth and soundne is of the feeling which underlay the effort, that it 
jtill remains to some extent effective, and that a few })rofessional men 
ind landowners are still found, in Bengal and elsewhere, who support 
noadeshi enterprises with such capital as they can afford. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 


Government Industrial Policy in Recent Years. 


105. The commercial instincts of the East India Company had from 
its earliest days in this country led it to make 

mwrpoUcy'TSndS those Indian 

development. industriea from which its export trade was 

largely drawn, as, for example, by organising 
and financing the manufacture of cotton and silk piece-goods and silk 
yarn, although this policy met with opposition from vested interests 
in England, which were at one time sulHciently powerful to insist that it 
should be suspended and that the Company should instead concentrate 
on the export from India of the raw material necessary for manufactures 
in England. The effects of this traditional jiolicy continued for some 
time after the Company had ceased to be a trading body, and even after 
it had been replaced by the direct rule of the Crown, and doubth'ss 
moulded such subseiiuent efTorts as were made in the same direction by 
Government. But as laissez-faire views gradually gained increasing 
acceptance both in England and in India, these spasmodic efTorts became 
less frequent, and the first attenqit at a general policy of industrial 
development took only two forms — a very imperfect ])rovisioii of tech- 
nical and industrial education, and the collection and dissemination 
of commercial and industrial information. One ex])ression of the latter 
policy was the Calcutta Exhibition of 1881-85, which led to the institu- 
tion of the Calcutta Commercial Museum, now part of the Indian Museum, 
and to the examination of Indian industrial resources by the Reporter 
on Economic Products. Sir George Bird wood's work on the ‘‘ Industrial 
Arts of India," the “ Indian Art Journal ", the Indian and Colonial 
Exhibition held in London in 1886, and the institution about 1890 of a 
series of provincial monographs on Indian industries may be regarded 
as isolated and desultory efTorts in the same direction. Various experts 
also were employed to investigate matters of industrial importance and 
awaken interest in them, while the Geological Survey began to deal 
with the economic uses of minerals, a branch of its work which was more 
definitely systematised from about the year 1901. 

All that was clone, however, was duo rather to a few far-sighted 
individual officers than to any considered and general policy on the part 
ot Government, though it is true that Government recognised the need 
for such a policy by thp creation in 1905 of a separate imperial Depart- 
mebt of Commerce and Industry. Even so, it is believed that this depart- 
ment by no means took the form originally contemplated by Lord 
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Curzon, the Viceroy responsible for its inauguration. It is to the initial 
phases of this movement and to the severe set-back which it received in 
1910 from a decision of the then Becretary of State, after detailed pro- 
posals for organisation and work had been actually elaborated in the 
United Provinces and Madras, that we now desire to draw attention. 

106. In 1907, a conference was held at Naini Tal by Sir John Hewett, 

uniiftfi Provincfis Licutenant-Govemor of the United Provinces, 
who had been the first Member in charge of 
the new Department of Commerce and Industry. The proposals accepted 
at this conference included the appointment of a provincial Director of 
Industries, advised by a board of officials and business men, whose 
main functions were to be the acquisition and dissemination of industrial 
information, the introduction of new and the stimulation of existing 
industries. For these purposes the Director was to be provided with an 
expert staff, and to have the control of industrial and technical education 
and, in particular, of a technological institute to be established at 
Cawnpore, the professors attached to which were to assist by investiga- 
tion and advice in the solution of industrial problems. \\ ith the help 
of the staff of the technological institute, the Director was to pioneer 
new industries and to experiment in im])rovcd methods and demonstrate 
their application to certain existing industries on a commercial scale. 
In their Resolution No. 1163-XVII-415, dated 27th August 1913, the 
United Provinces Government reviewed the extent to which subsequent 
experience had led them to modify their ideas, which had, however, 
only been carried into effect to a very limited degree. Their most 
important conclusions were tliat the headship of the technological 
institute should be separated from the Directorship of Industries, owing 
to the fact that a scientist was clearly needed for the former and a man 
of general industrial and economic knowledge with a business instinct 
for the latter ; and the recognition of the truth that the science of direct- 
ing organised industrial concerns can only be learned by experience, 
and not in technological institutes, however elaborate their equipment. 

In pursuance of* the recommendations ot the Naini Tal conference, 
loans or grants were given to several concerns, especially to vsugar fac- 
tories. Some of these were spent, under the advice of the Government 
Sugar Engineer, in remodelling existing factoiies. Tlie inevitable 
difficulties besetting these early attempts to assist industry, in the 
absence of a properly considered and accepted policy or of a systematised 
organisation to give effect to it, are well exemplified by the history of the 
loan given for starting a sugar factory in the Gorakhpur district, and of 
the experimental cotton-seed oil factory at Cawnjiore. The loan of 
seven lakhs of rupee's was granted to the sugar factory in the hope tliat 
it would induce capitalists to establish cane factories on modern lines. 
It does not appear to have had any marked effect in this direction, nor 
in the training of Indian apprentices as sugar makers, which was one of 
its conditions. Though the proposal was exammed and reported on 
in the first instance hy the Sugar Engineer to Government and the 
Director of Agriculture, the terms of the loan did not bind the company 
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to accept advice from, or even to permit inspection by, any Government 
officer. The machinery and the process adopted were not in all rospccls 
suited to Indian conditions ; the first season or two were unfavourable, 
and the enterprise naturally suffered at first. 

The Government pioneer oil mill was started at Cawnpore under the 
management of a European a^rcncy firm, to investij'ate the possibility of 
the extraction of cotton-soed oil on a commercial scah». The venture 
was initiated ^^ithout the assistance of any exjiert in colton-secd oil* 
manufacture, and was subseipiently closed down in ccjnsequence of 
orders of the Secretary of State of wliich more will be said below. The 
mill liad not worked loii'f enou;^h to yield definite data of commercial 
value, thouj^li tlie results were said to be jm»misiii;i It was made over 
to private owners, wlio found it necessary to modify the installed 

])y Governnient, wliich was not of tlie most suitable type ior its purposes. 

107. Jn the early nineties of last centuiy. proposals that the water 
jioNNor, which would become available on the 
coiu]>Ietioii of tl'(‘ IVnyar ini«iation project, 
should be Titilised in the niaiuifaeture of aluminium by the then new' 
electrolytic methods had awakened interest, in the Madras Presidency. 
Nothin” has come of theM' proposals, and to this day the water power 
nnnains undev(‘lo])ed : hut in Governiiu ni sanetioneil experiments 
at the School of Aits in workiu” uj> sheet and in”ot metal jirociired from 
the British Aluminium (bin])any to determim* whotlun* tlie nu'tal w’ould 
])rovc Useful to the people of India, and, if s(>, to build up a market for 
it in the country, which Avould justily the establishment oi hydro-elect i ic 
w’orks for its production fiom Jinlian ons. It ^♦as thought that, il 
aluminium coiil I ])c sincltal in India, it mi”ht ])io\e a convenient sub.^- 
titute for copjier, brass, tin. ;^iiic and lead in many (»f Iheii* iiulustrial and 
domestic applications. The aveia^e yearly imports of cop[>er and brass 
from to 189d liad been over tons with a value exceediii” two 

Cl ores of rujices, and it ajijieared well worth while to make some attempt 
to introduce a metal, which could idtimately be manufactured in the 
(‘ountiy, as a substitute for those which, 'as it then .seemed, must be 
iinporled. In the course of six years, a fairly lavi:e business in alumi- 
nium hollow-ware was developed, and a demand was created wliich l<‘d 
to the establishment of a number of small factories in other parts oi 
India. At the end of 1903, the Madras Govenimeiit considered that 
the} could not usefully cairy on the work any longer, and they sold their 
plant and stock cn hhe to the Indian Aluminium Company for a lump 
sum w'hich left them with a clear profit of Ps. 30,000 on their experi- 
ment. The im])orts of the metal thereafter steadily increased, and in 
19P2-13 amounted to nearly 1,800 tons valued at over 27) lakhs of rupees, 
but the outbreak of wai* seiiously j-estricted further pro.i»ress. and the 
])rohibitioii of imports of aluminium in 1910 necessitated the closure ol 
the factory, at least temporarily. The experiment has not yet achieved 
its original object, but it has created a large market for aluminium in 
India w^hicli is a desirable preliminary to the ostablisliment of works 
in the country for the extraction of the metal. During the five years 
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1911 — 191G (in two of which operations were seriously affected by the 
war) 5,737 tons of aluminium, valued at over 89 lakhs of rupees, were 
imported. 

The success which attended their initial industrial endeavour led the 
Oovernmcnt of Madras in 1899 to obtain sanctioii from the Secretary of 
State to the appointment of a whole-time officer, to supervise and stim- 
ulate technical and industrial education. In the first instance, the 
appointment was sanctioned for three years and w^as renewed for a similar 
period, and finally, in 1906, was extended for a further period of five 
years, when the officer was designated the Director of Industrial and 
Technical Enquiiies. A detailed history of the work in Madras has been 
prepared under the orders of the Local Government and submitted to 
us as a Memorandum on the Department of Industries in the Madras 
Presidency ’’ (Appoidix J.). From this memorandum it will be seen 
that step by step the Madras Government committed tliemselves to an 
increasingly active policy for the promotion of industries. Hand-loom 
weaving was greatly developed, the chrome process of manufacturing 
feather Avas introduced , irrigation by pumping was started and boring for 
water was undertaken ; in addition, an organisation was created for 
assisting private individuals to install power-driven machinery and 
plant. These numerous activities aroused the opposition of the local 
fiimopean commercial community, who interpreted them as a serious 
menace to private enterprise and an unwarrantable intervention on the 
part of the State in matters beyond the sphere of Government ; on the 
other hand, the Indian public approved of the policy which had been 
pursued. 


108. There were, however, certain incidents in the liistory of the 


Effect of Lord Morley's 
despatch of 1910 on 
industrial policy. 


development of industries in Madras which 
merit special notice. An industrial conference 
was held at Ootacamund in 1908. The Madras 
Government Order No. 289L dated 17th 


October 1908, reviewing its recommendations, appointed a special 
officer under the title of Director of Industries, to control pioneer enter- 
prises and practical industrial education, and to establish a bureau of 
industrial information and an industrial museum. The conference had 
recommended that he should be avssisted ]>y an Advisory Board. Tech- 
nical education w’as to remain under the Director of Public Instruction. 
But wdien the scheme was laid before the Secretary of State (Lord 
Morlcy), the essential feature of experiment and demonstration by Gov- 
ernment agency on a commercial scale entirely failed to secure his 
approval. In his despatch No. 50-Revenue, dated 29th July 1910, 
Lord Morley said that the results of the attempts to create new industries 
were not of a character to remove his doubts as to the utility of State 
effort in this direction, unless it were strictly limited lo industrial ins- 
truction and avoided the semblance of a commercial venture. The 
policy, which he was prepared to sanction, was that State funds might 
be expended upon familiarising the people with such improvements in 
the methods of production as modern science and the practice of European 
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countries could suggest. Further than this the State should not go, 
and it must be left to private enterprise to demonstrate that these 
improvements could be adopted with commercial advantage. 

Lord Crewe, who followed Lord Morley as Secretary of State for 
India, in his despatch No. 24-Rcvenue, dated March i2th, 1912, ex- 
pressed' views somewhat divergent from those of bis predecessor : — 

‘‘ Tlie creation of a separate Department of Jiuliistries in the Madras 
Presidency must tiun on the question of the functions proposed 
to bo assigned to it. As regards the latter, I must reaffirm my 

■ predecessor's decision against the extension of its activities to 
trading on commercial lines, t ha^^e no doubts as to the wis- 
dom of that decision. At the same tim(‘ T desire to point out 
that the Government of Madras appear to have placed too 
limited a construction upon the orders given in my prede- 
cessor s despatcli of 29tli July 191 1>. The pobev which he then 
sanctioned was that State funds itiight be expended upon 
familiarising the people with such inqnGwements in tlie methods 
of production as modern science and the practire of European 
countries could suggest. This need not be interpreted as 
confining instruction solely to industrial schools. I am prepared 
to recognise that in certain cases instruction in industrial 
schools may he insufficient and may require to be supplemented 
by practical training in workshops wliere the application of 
new ptoeessos may be demonstrated ; and there is no objection 
to the purchase and maintenance of experimental plant for the 
purpose of demonstrating the advantages of improved machin- 
ery or new ])rocesses and for ascertaining the data of produc- 
tion. I have, for example, in view tlie experiment which the 
(Government of tlie United Provinces is now carrying on with 
a small sugar plant. Such an experiment does not exceed the 
limits within which the Government of Madras may promote 
the industrial development of the Prosidoiiey.'” 

Lord Crewe stated in addition that he was prepared to sanction the 
constitution of a IGepartment of Industries on the lines subsequently 
laid down in the Madras Government Order No. 368, dated April 1st, 
1014, where the functions of the Director of Industries are defined as 
follows : — 

* 

(1) to collect information as to existing industries, their needs and 

the jiossibility of improving tliem or of iutrodneing new 
industries ; 

(2) to carry out and direct experiments connected witli such en- 

quiries ; 

(3) to keep in touch with local manufacturers, to ])ring the results 

of his experiments to their notice and to obtain their co- 
operation in the conduct of operations on a commercial 
scale ; 
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(4) to supervise the training of students ; and 

(5) to advise Government with regard to technical matters involv- 

ing legislation. 

109. Even after Lord Crewe's despatch the Government of India 
seemed to be in doubt as to how far they would be justified in sanction- 
ing proposals for demonstration plants, financial assistance and other 
forms of direct aid to industries. Their desire to move in these matters, 
which had not so far reached the stage of active fulfilment, had received 
a decided set-back. The difficulties were incTeased%y the fact that they 
had neither the organisation nor the equipment to give effect even to 
the comparatively limited policy sanctioned by Lord Morley. It was 
not, liowever, till some time after the outbreak of war that tliey resolved 
to examine the question in a comprehensive way, and to that end 
appointed our Commission. 

The attitude of Government did not satisfy the im])ortaut section of 
Indian public opinion which desired the industrial regeneration of the 
countiy. The reversal of the policy enunciated by L()rd Morley was 
frequently demanded ; and the success of Japanese industries, brought 
home forcibly to India ])y a very large increase of Japanese imports, 
was cited as an instance of what a previously bacla\ard eastern nation 
could accomplish vith Ciovernment encouragement. 

110. The Eastern Bengal and Assam Government held a conference 

at Dacca in 1909, which made certain proposals 
Subsequent history of Gov- involving the creation of a Departnient of 
Bengal and Assam. industries and the establishment, m connec- 
tion with a scheme for technical and Indnstrial 
education, of a central institute at Dacca, one function of wliicli wmdd 
be to impart, with the help of small Gov^ernment factories giouped 
round it, jiractical tiaining under commercial conditions. The intro- 
duction of pioneer factoiies Avas also proposed. The Secretary of State 
(now' Loi’d Crewe) expressed general approval in his despatch No. 12- 
Public, dated I9tJi January 1912. A scheme had also been devised 
for a technological institute at (Calcutta ; but owing to the readjustment 
of the boundaries of the Bengal provinces in 1912, it was found necessary 
to recast both these schemes, and Avith this object a report Avas prepared 
in 1913. No practical effect has so far been given to these ]3roposals, 
Avhich have been criticised in paragraph 219 of the Bengal Dis- 
trict Administration Committee's report as tending to give too purely 
educational a bias to the objects and methods of the Department of 
Industries. 

The United Provinces Government appointed a Director of Industries 
in 1910, and further loans Avere subsequently 
made to various industrial concerns by this 
Government. A depot for the sale of the products of cottage industries 
was started at Cawnpore ; a glass worker and a presS-tool maker A\'erft 
obtained from England ; and vsfrious investigations were made into the 
possibilities of certain local products, notably dyes and tanning extracts. 
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United Provinces. 



Directors of Industries have been appointed by the Governments of 
Other Provinces* Madras, the Punjab, Bengal, Bombay and the 
Central Provinces. These appointments have 
been filled, at any rate temporarily, from the Indian Civil Service. 


In Madras, the Industrial Department was luoken up, after the 
Madras. receipt of the Secretary of State’s orders of 

1910, into a Pumping and Boring Department 
directly under (Government, and an Inspectorship of nidustrial schools 
under the Department of Pulilic Instruction. Both these branches wore 
for a time under the control of the same officer, who was assisted by 
dyeing and leather experts in other work which he was also detailed 
to supervise. The Industrial Department was reconstituted with effect 
from 21st March 1914, but owing to various causes little progress has 
been made in the work under the charge of tlie dyeing and leather 
experts, though a central institute for dyeing, weasung and metal work, 
in Madura is under construction, and a tanning and leather school has 
been in existence for some years. After the outbreak of war, the Madras 
CGovernment thought that an effort should he made to take advantage 
of the temporary cessation of foreign competition to start new industries 
and revive certain ostensibly promising industrial ventures which had 
previously failed. Tlie manufacture of glass, jiaper and ))encils, and 
oil-seed milling were attempted, but unforeseen difficulties arose from 
inability to obtain plant and the services of suitable experts. The glass 
experiments completely failed, and the M^tempt to introduce modern 
methods of milling oil seeds, owing to nmi-deliverv of the machinery 
did not advance beyond the experimental stage, the results of which 
were favourable. The mamifacturo of paper was started again at 
Punalur, and, after unsatisfactory experiments with a number of Indian 
w7)ods, the pencil factory set np in Madras has achieved considerable 
success with cedar wood imported from British East Africa. 


In Bombay, an Advisory (Vnnmittoo was appointed in [91o to report 
Bombay schemes as W(‘re submitted for its 

approval, and advise the Government as to 
the support which should be extended to these. At the beginning of 
1918 this committee was dissolved at its o^^n suggestion and replaced 
bv a Director of IndnstricKS. • 


Central Provinces. 


In the Central Provinces, tlie Director of Agriculture in 191 1 was 
appointed Director of Industries also and 
charged with the main task of aiding certain 
Belected cottage industries. The staff of his departnumt included a 
textile ex]>ert and a European craftsman, who is head master of the 
School of Handicrafts at Nagpur, and whose duties include the giving 
of advice and help to local artisans in wood and metal. In 1917, a 
separate officer was temporarily appointed as Director of Industries. 

In almost all provinces, the Departments of Co-operative Credit 
assist cottage industries to organise, finance, purchase and distribute 
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on co-operative lines. Little, if any, progress, however, has yet been 
made in co-operative production. 

111. Industrial surveys were undertaken at various times between 
1890 and 1914 in Bengal, the United Provinces, 

industrial survey.. the Central Provinces. The 

Bengal Government in particular carried out no less than three, but 
nothing definite seems to have resulted from any of them except the 
report. None of these surveys was made by officers with technical 
knowledge of any industry, and they were all confined to a description 
of the various provinces from an economic point of view, including 
superficial accounts of organised industries and more detailed investiga- 
tions of small and cottage industries, with descriptions of })rocesses, 
rates of wages, cost of raw' material, and prices of and demand for pio- 
ducts. The reports usually include proposals on very general lines for 
the improvement of local industries, wdth schemes for the organisation 
of the necessary staff. They are useful only for administrative purposes 
as review's of the existing industrial position, and as affording a basis 
for the organisation of a local Department of Industries. Expert exam- 
inations of particular industries also have been made in Bombay, 
but the publication of the information so acquired has not had much, 
if any, practical influence on the public. 

This account of the efforts made by Government for the improve- 
ment of Indian industries shows how little has been achieved, owing to 
the lack of a definite and ac^pted poli(*.y, and to the absence of an appro- 
priate organisation of speci^ised experts. Such experience as has been 
gained in the few' attempts which have been made by the Imperial and 
Local Governments is chiefly of a negative character ; much valuable 
time has been lost, during which substantial advances might have been 
registered, and the outbreak of w'ar, which should have proved an oppor- 
tunity to reap the fruits of progress, has served mainlv to reveal aiui 
accentuate startling deficiencies. 
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CHAPTER IX 


The organisation o£ Scientific and Technical Services 
and the provision for Research Work in India and 
Abroad. 


1 12. In tlie course of our tours an e visited tlic Forest Research Institute; 

at I)oh»'a Dun, Ih? Agricultural Research 
Existii^ position of research In.^tituto at Pusa and the Indian Institute of 
IScicuce at Bangalore. \Vc also inspected the 
laboratories and e(|uipinent for research work in the Agricultural Colleges 
at Cawnpore, Naapur, Coimbatore and L5’allpur. Furtber we made a 
special point of ascertaining wbat facilities existed under the Education- 
Department in schoob or colleges, under other departments of Govern- 
ment or privately, for research worlc, which Avoiild in any way promote 
the industrial development of the country. We also took occasion to 
enquire to what extent useful work lias hcc}i done for India by the 
Imperial Institute, and to wliat extent it was consideied desirable to refer 
problems to scientific men at home. 

We were impressed by the value of the work \v})ich has already been 
done in the organised laboratories, and by the absolutely unanimous 
opinion which was expressed by all scientific ullicers as to the inadequacy 
of the staffs in point of numbers. EveryAvhere we were brought face to 
face W'ith unsolved problems, requiring scientific investigation oil an 
extended scale. On the one side, we saw the results accomplished by 
enthusiastic scientists, which, regarded from the purely economic aspect 
of the question, liave added enormously to the productive capacity of 
India ; on the other side, we Avere told by forest officers, agricultiuists 
and indigo planters, engineers and manufacturers of the limitations 
placed upon the development of their Avork and the frequency wdth 
which they were brought to a standstill by a lack of knoAvledge regarding 
matters Avhicb could only be ascertained by systematic tcsearch work. 
Such success as has been attained by the Institutes at Pusa, Dehra Dun 
and Bangalore should not be gauged solely by its tiecuniary returns, as 
the experts employed have had their attention directed to specific prob- 
lems urgently calling for solution, and those w^hich Avere likely to yield 
immediate results have naturally been taken up first. 

We do not propose to deal with the general problems of pure scientific 
research ; hut in relation thereto, attention should be forcibly drawn to 
the striking success obtained by those officers in Government depart- 
ments whose position has enabled them to specialise in their work. 
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113. As industries conducted on modern lines, with facilities to keep 
abreast of developments in other countries, 
technical ^ much as commercial 
ment. experience and efnciency, it is desirable that 

each scheme should be examined by appropriate 
technical specialists before Government grants concessions or promises 
in advance any form of support to a new industrial enterprise. The 
absence of such technical officers and the consequent inability to dis- 
tinguish between the good and the unsound industrial schemes offered, 
have given rise to undue hesitation in granting reasonal)le concessions. 
Frequently, therefore, there has been displayed by Government officials 
an apparent indifference to industries, whicli has been confirmed in the 
public mind by the absiuice of any openly expressed policy of encourage- 
ment. 


The maintenance of a staff of suitable technologists and scientific 
experts is thus essential to industrial development. The most prominent 
deficiency and most promising field is in connection with research work 
on the raw materials of the count ly, especially on the vegetable products. 
As a couscquence of the. maintenance of a well organised, though small, 
Geological Survey Department for the past 60 years, our information 
regarding the mineral resources of the country has reached a relatively 
satisfactory stage ; indeed, there are various mineral propositions that 
are merely awaiting advances in other directions for exploitation to 
commence, and Government has, at its command, in the Geological 
Survey officers, a corps of specialists who can be relied on for the necessary 
advice as development proceeds. 

114. Ti\ the case of vegetable ])rodiicis, how('ve.r, whicli occur in such 
^ ^ . . enormous quantities and great varietv, com- 

Paratively little work has been done of the 
kind necessary to translate the purely scientific 
data into a form suitable for tlie investing iudustTialist. Sir George 
Watt* has gathered together a mass of material which, in Inilk, is evidence 
of the great amount of woik done by him and by many otliei' w^orkers, 
official and private. But examination of the data c(uicerning any 
product of probable commercial value generally brings into noticoable 
relief our ignorance of the very facts that are necessary for satisfactory 
industrial enterprise. 

Samples of vegetable products have been examined by scientific 
workers, either in India or abroad ; chemical analyses and other tests 
have been made ; but often there is a doubt as to wffiether the samples 
were representative, whether they represented the plant at its best, 
whether similar or better results could be obtained under regular com- 
mercial practice, wdiether the material occurs in quantities that w^ould 
permit of economic assembly at a suitable place of manufacture, or 


* Commercial Products of India,” pubVsIied under the authority of the Secretary 
of State for India by John Murray, 1908, which is a short edition revised to 1908 of Watt’s 
Dictionary of the Economic Products of India,”— Calcutta, 1885*99. 
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whether the accessory conditions are such as to justify capital outlay. 
Data such as these are necessary before a wise investor will risk his 
money in an industrial enterprise that depends on the maintenance of a 
supply of raw material of the right sort obtainable under favourable 
conditions. 

115. These data, it is true, can be obtained by any private individual 
or enterprising company, but it is important 
out*ol* r^arch^ devolves remember that the individual or company, 

upon Government. undertakes “ prospecting work of any 

kind, expects very properly to be paid for eac h 
successful find much more than its actual cost ; he must cover those of 
his losses that arc due to unsuccessful ventures, and thus each enterprise 
tliat is taken up becomes charged with the expenses of those that are 
abandoned, the capital is correspondingly “ diluted,” and the industry 
is handicapped. 

For most industries, it is not the chief raw material that gives the 
VNisc investor anxiety so much as the accessoi ics. Thus the expert 
prospector ijf one substance may find Ins favourable results of no use 
without favourable results of a wholly different class. Further, for 
general imlustrial progress the manufacturers of India must be in a 
position to make use of the results of work done elsewhere ; but to a].)ply 
tliem to local conditions is often by no means easy. In some iastances, 
the information available is designedly left incompleti* and gaps have to 
be filled in by trials and experiments, whilst the adaptation of methods 
and processes to Indian conditions and to Indian materials often involves 
lesearch work of a complex and diflicult character. Between the first 
stage of the inception of an industrial undertaking and its actual realisa- 
tion there is usually a nocossity for scientific and expert control. Much 
money in the past would have been saved, if the im})ortaiice of those 
preliminary investigations had been realised. Ordinarily, no firm can 
afford to risk the cost of employing the various experts so required in an 
uncertain venture. This is more approjudately the hnsiness of the State, 
and the survey of its natural resources shouid bo undertaken systema- 
lically. not in the foi‘m of an isolated series of special prospecting tests, 
which resnlts in frequent repetitions, with wasteful overlapping of 
results and embarrassing gaps. The best intentions on the part of 
(lovermnont and a wise jiolicy t)f industrial encouragement will never 
have their full value, unless preceded by a systematic survey of the 
country's natural resources. Private enterprise, however, will follow 
in a healthy form and with little artificial stimulus, when sufficient 
information of the right kind is made available in a way that reduces the 
opportunities of the speculator to prey on a credulous hivestor. Tlic 
striking financial results, which followed quickly and directly after the 
employment from about 1905 of scientific specialists in agricultural 
research, demonstrate the wisdom of investing in modern science, and 
indicate also the opportunities that have almost certainly been missed 
in many other ways that affect the prosperity of the people and the 
revenues of the State, We have thus no hesitation in recommending 
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a very substantial increase in the scientific and technical services as 
essential to industrial development. 


sation 


in the scientific 
services. 


116. We have discussed with various witnesses the form of classifica- 
tion and organisation most likely to be effective 
Existing lack of organ!- scientific services of a country of the 

size and varied character of India. The 
problems of pure research require a high degree 
of specialisation, wdiich will become more pronounced with the develop- 
ment of the sciences generally. Fol the practical application of the 
results of research, however, a wider appreciation of other sciences, an 
acquaintance with business methods, and sometimes intimate local 
knowledge are necessary. India has at times had the benefit of both 
types of scientific men, and for want of official co-ordination has often 
suffered from both. 


In addition to a general deficiency of scientific and technical ofiiceis, 
there is a noticeable absence of anything approaching a natural classifi- 
cation of the various classes of experts employed. Scientific and technical 
■ officers are employed, sometimes as whole-time officers in an organised 
and graded service ; at other times as experts on short-term agreements. 
There is a general want of uniformity and an absence of system about 
their functions, powers and terms of service. We have found the 
scientific experts forming heterogeneous grou])s, wdth no uniform con- 
ditions of service, with no definitely established policy or precise limits 
to their activities. The result is w^aste of money in du])licatiug equip- 
ment, absence of combined effort to form satisfactory reference libraries, 
overlapping of research w^ork on some questions with consequent neglect 
of others, absence of authoritative check as to the value of results, con- 
fusion among the general public, and a disconcerting variety of isolated 
or short-lived serial publications. 

117. If one takes any single science, say, zoology, the problems tliat 
arise may be referred, in a purely haphazard w^ay, to any one of many 
zoologists — ^to an officer working under the Forest Department at Dehra 
Dun, to any one of the various kinds of zoologists employed by the^ 
imperial or provincial Agricultural Departments, or at the Indian Museum 
at Calcutta. Not one of these officers has any regular means of knowing 
what the others are doing ; there is no one to check his results, and no 
one journal to which outsiders can refer as covering the whole range of 
zoological research activities in India. The zoological staff of the Calcutta 
Museum has recently been constituted as a Zoological Survey of India,, 
but there are still more official zoologists outside than within the new 
department, which consists of only four zoologists. 

The members of the Botanical Survey of India arc only five in number,, 
but all are largely occupied with extra-departmental duties, while a far 
larger number of official botanists are employed in quite other depart- 
ments. 


For the various chemical problenas that are essential to industrial 
development in the country, this form of organised confusion exists. 
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even on a larger scale. Chemists are employed by the various p^o^ iiiciai' 
Agricultural Departments, biA some of them wc found to be occupied 
with problems like dyeing, paper-pulp making and the extraction of 
drugs, being apparently unconscious of what has been done, and is now 
being undertaken, in other parts of India. Chemists are employed at 
the cordite factory near Wellington under the Ordnance Branch of the 
Munitions Board. A tinctorial chemist is employed under the Director 
of Industries in Madras, and another under the Director of Industries 
in the United Provinces. 'A mineral chemist works under the Ccologici-1 
Survey. One or two metallurgical chemists are engaged as inspectors 
of steel at Kalimati. Chemists ./are employed in the Medical Stores 
Department, in the Mints, in the Forest Depaitment, uTuh^r the Superin- 
tendent of Local Purchases, under the Collectors of Customs, as pro- 
fessors in various Government Colleges, and as ehemical analysts to 
Local Governments, while there appear to be no delinite conditions 
governing the reference of chemical problems to the Imperial Institute 
in London. Most of these chemists may be required to give authoritative 
advice on any branch of chemistry ; they are in isolated posts, generally 
with no official prospects of promotion of a kind that would satisfy any 
scientific man of energy and ability. It is not within any one's powers 
to obtain a collective opinion on any chemical question. The permanent 
official establishments are also supplemented at irregular times by the 
employment of t.unporary ex])erts, on the ap])arent assumption that 
India has insuflicient problems to ocen])v the life’s work of one man in 
connection \vith such largo industries as silk, tanning, glass, glyceiine, 
paper-pulp, and soap. 

Apart from the dissipatioji of energy -due to this unorganised variety, 
the employment of isolated experts, whether permanent or temporary, 
results in a waste of money. A scientific service, with a definitely 
established position, can attract recruits for smaller initial pa.y tlian one 
of unknown prestige. i\rany of the scientific specialists quickly reach 
their maximum salaries, and, witnessing the gradual rise in pay and 
position of their contemporaries in other services, naturally grow dis- 
contented and consequently become of reduced value to the country. 
In view of the fact that no quantitative standard can be established to 
gauge scientific research, no one can say what the country loses by 
discontent among its scientific staff. 

118. There are two principal ways in which scientific officers can be 
classified, viz., (a) by taking the single science 
Classification^^ scientific subject as the main bond of union, or (b) by 
taking the appHcation of the various sciences 
as the line of primary grouping. The Geological Survey and the Agri- 
cultural Departments aire our most satisfactory cases to ifiustrate each 
method of classification— the science of geology is the bond in the first 
case, and the application of such sciences as entomology, botany and 
chemistry to agriculture in the^second. 
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Tbe Geological Survey is organised and equipped to deal with all 
problems connected with the development of 

d***tf**iG* 1*^1**'? mineral resources, namely, the various 

” ’ Survey?* branches of pure geology required to complete 

the general geological map of India, mineral 
statistics, information regarding mineral occurrences, and the conditions 
under which prospecting licenses and mining leases arc granted. The 
department touches on public education by making its reference museum 
accessible to the public and by lending officers for short periods as 
college professors. Three advantages have followed from this compact 
structure : -- 

(1) Kverybody in India, whether an official or a private person, 

knows exactly whether a definite problem does, or does not, 
come within the province of the Geological Survey ; 

(2) The activities of its officers can never overlap those of anotlier 

depaitment without being noticeable, while no other official, 
either of the Government of India or under a Local Govern- 
ment, can pose as an authority on mineral questions without 
obviously trespassing on the functions of a recognised and 
established department ; 

{:]) To the rest of the scientific woihl a member of the ({eological 
Survey always retains his caste as a geologist, and the director 
of the department occupies ex officio an honoured position. 

Idiese circumstances add to the prestige of the department and tend 
td foster an de corf si, which lends an additional attraction to the 

service. The department has maintained without interruption, since its 
foundation, a set of serial publications which, being the only publications 
of their kind in India, enable it to enjoy the benefit of a monopoly in 
making exchanges with other institutions abroad. As a result, it 
possesses one of the most satisfactory reference libraries of its kind. 
This feature is one of very great importance, for it is difficult to over- 
estimate the value to the department of the certainty with which an 
officer can rely on his library in following up a line of research in any 
branch of pure or applied geology.. 

The scientific officers of the Agricidtural Department are bound 
together by the fact that their various sciences 
(b) Application of sciences arc applied to agriculture. At the Pusa Re- 
tural*a^* Forest depart* search Institute the scientific officers include 
ments. mycologists, economic botanists, entomologists, 

bacteriologists and chemists. In each of the 
provinces one finds, in addition to one or two recognised agriculturists, 
representatives of some one or more of these accessory varieties of 
scientific officers. We have been impressed with the high quality of 
officers who have been recruited in this way, and by the keenness which 
they show. They commence with a higher initial pay, and, up to ten 
years of their service, they have better prospects than the Geological 
Survey officers ; but their official prospects are limited to the disap- 
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poilitingly short and blind alley into which they entered at au age too- 
young to consider the ultimate aspect of this question. On the other 
hand, there is no check on the quality or quantity of work done by the 
various provincial oftlcers. The chemist, the entomologist, or the 
botanist of each provincial Agricultural Department is a law unto 
himself, and is without the stimulating influence of other men of the 
same scientific caste. Although, for example, there is a principal for 
the Agricultural College at Coimbatore, the scientific officers associated 
with him, namely, an agricultural chemist, an economic botanist, a myco- 
logist, and an entomologist, form, for research piii poscs. separate depart- 
ments, each being free* to communicate direct with the Director of 
Agriculture for the province. 

Some of these specialists find it necessary to publish their results in 
extia-departmcntal journals. The plant ])athologist at Pusa . for example, 
finds that his most suitable journal is one published at fhnliii, and iiis 
scientific interests thus tend to become more closely linked with (merman 
vegetable pathologists than with his coll(*agucs in t'le Agricultural 
Departmout of India . 

A perusal of the list of agricultural ])ul)Iications in India sliows the 
wide field of litenituro over which the agricultural r(‘search worker must 
range before he can be certain that lie has discovered the la.t(‘st and most 
up-to-date information on his subject. 

The publications of the Agricultural l)e]>artm(‘nt fall into two main 
divisions ;• 

I. Those isMicd hy tlie Impel ial Departme'J ol Agrieulture ; 

(1) The Agricultural Journal of India. (Quarterly ) 

(2) Memoirs. (Occasional) in series, such as Botanical, hhitomolo- 

gical, Cliemical. Ractcriological and Veteiinarv 

(J) Bulletins. 

(4) Annual Reiiorts, riz. - 

(/) Scientific rejioits of tlie Busa Agricultural Hes(*arch Institute 

( ir lading the Repo I o*" ih.' Imperial Cot'.o i Specialist). 

(//) Report on tlie Progress of AgTiculture in India. 

(Hi) Report of the TmperiaMhu-toriological l.aboralorv. Muktesar. 

Besides these there are Proceedings of the Board of Agriculture 
(biennial), those of sectional meetings of the Board, and monographs 
and books. 

II. Those issued by provincial Departments : - 

(1) Annual Reports on the administration of the provincial 

Veterinary and Agricultural Departments. 

(2) Aimual Reports on the working of the Agricultural Stations. 

(3) Occasional leaflets and bulletins on special subjects in Engli^ 

or vernacular for the use of cultivators and others. 

(4) Magazines on popular lines in English and vernacular, either 

conducted by the department or under its patronage. 



These are monthly or quarterly, and are designed to keep 
the cultivators of the province in touch with the work of 
the department. 

At the Forest Eesearch Institute, Dehra Dun, we found a forest 
economist* a chemist, a botanist, a silviculturist, and a zoologist, each 
working on his own special lines under a senior Forest officer as Director 
of the Institute. It is the business of the Forest Econunist to detect, 
if possible, ways for bringing the forest products into greater use for 
the various teclinical industries. To make his office of any practical 
value, therefore, he mud* acquaint himself with the details of industries 
like paper-making, match manufacture, the extraction of drugs, essential 
oils and perfumes, besides hjiving a knowledge of the various uses to 
which special kinds of timber can be devoted. His activities cover 
0. field nearly as wide as that formerly attempted by the Keporter 
on Economic Products to the Government of India ; and, even if the 
range of subjects which he is supposed to know were possible to any 
human being, ho would quickly realise that, by devotion t.o his 
special work, ho must sacrifice his prospects of promotion to the higher 
posts in the Forest Department. There is also a single chemical 
adviser, whose research work has indicated the occurrence of valuable 
chemical mateiials obtainable from the forests, hardly one of which he 
can follow to the stage of evstablishing an industrial proposition that 
would justify commercial enterprise, ilis results, obviously, ought 
to come under review by a chemical service, whicli would include 
chemists who co.ild juake an independent estimate of theii* import- 
ance, and ])ractical chemical engineers who could give authorita- 
tive information as to their commercial value, and thus facilitate the 
exploitation of the raw products, eitlier departmentally or through 
chemical manufacturing companies. 

119. llefore balancing the relative merits of these two systems of 
grouping scientific officers, it is necessary to 
£ffect of systems of classi- i^^ke into consideration the way in which 
iication overn- (Jovermnents may be affected by the 

adoption of either. There is no doubt that the 
second systoju of grouping officers, according to the practical application 
of their s])ccial subjects, lends itself more easily to the immediate require- 
ments of liOcal Governments. The Geological Survey is strictly imperial 
in character and its officers are beyond the control of any Local Govern- 
ments, but the range of its existing functions could not be undertaken 
by any Local' Government, except by the institution in its province of 
another department of practically the same size ; for the department is 
no more than large enough to include the necessary variety of specialists, 
together with an allowance for casualties, unsatisfactory recniits, and 
leave. On the score of expense alone provincial duplication in this 
way would be impracticable. Local Governments naturally desire to 
have control of the scientific officers working in their provinces ; they 
.believe that their interests are not always sympathetically considered 
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by the heads of imperial departments ; »and the problems awaiting 
solution are so numerous that no imperial scientific department .s now 
under-staffed, can satisfy the demands of Local Oovernments. 

120, Whilst admitting the danger of imperial scientific officers neg 
lecting the immediate demands of Local Govern- 
Arfumenfe in ments, we consider that the balance of advan- 

* MtonM as the bond. distinctly in favour of grouping the? e 

officers by their principal subjects in imperial 
aerviccs, while providing arrangements for recognising the provincial 
claim to paramount authority in applying the results of scientific research. 
Our reasons are shortl}^ these : — 

(a) The functions of scientific officers are advisory, rather than 
executive. Consequently, quality of work is more important 
than promptness of action, and technical (*fficiency should be 
considered before purely local knowledge. One has to rem- 
ember that, unless a scientific officer specialises, his advice 
may be harmful. 

(h) It is not difficult to organise an imperial service so that some of 
its officers arc placed temporarily under the orders of Local 
Governments or other departments for special investigations 
of local value or as consultants. 

[(•) Some Local Governments are too small to maintain anything 
like the required variety of scientific officers, or even of the 
equipment required for research work ; they must always 
rely on an imperial staff. 

{(1) Local Governments cannot offer the })rospects necessary to 
attract the best type of seicntific man ; they have no check 
on the quantity and quality of his work, such as is possible 
ill a large service with a distinguislied chief ; they cannot 
create a reference library nor tlie atmosphere of science, 
without which most scientific men fail to work and flourish. 

(c) The chief grievance of Local Governments is due to the fact 
that liitlierto the Government of Iiulia has never had a staff 
sufficient to meet the urgent problems of tbe provinces. 
The cure for this is obvious and simple ; the scientific services 
hitherto have boon, through failure to ajiproeiate their full 
value, starved financially. 

(/) When a provincial scientific ofiieer Ls found to be unsuitable 
in any post, it should be possible to effect a change by his 
return to the imperial reservoir, where his idiosyncrasies 
can be accommodated. Under the present arrangements, 
an unsatisfactory specialist employed by a Local Government 
cannot generally be dispensed with, as the Local Govern- 
ment has no one of the same caste, who ran fitly judge of an 
expert’s qualifications. 

The constitution of a certain number of scientific services based on 
the assumption that the science itself is a chief link between all members, 
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does not prevent the formation of departments, either imperial or pro- 
vincial, where the application of various sciences is the chief bond of 
imion. To take a single scientific service as an example, many of the- 
problems of tanning are mainly chemical but the technical difficulties 
ill connection with the industry are so varied, the field for research is- 
so promising, and the duty of training young men to qualify technically 
is so pressing, that we do not hesitate to recommend a special depart- 
ment to develope an industry in which India ii conspicuously well 
supplied with raw materials of all kinds. There is no reason why a 
department of leather techn >looy, composed of different specialists, should 
not borrow one, two or more chemists from the (^hemu’al Service, keeping 
them for long or short periods according to the nature of their work. 
Similarly, the Geological Survey, the Forest Department, the Agricultural 
Department and some of the provincial Departments of Industries might 
obtain the necessary chemical experts by the seconding of appropriately 
specialised chemists from the general Ghemical Service. 

121. The science subjects that have a direct bearing on industries 

and seem especially to merit official organisa- 

Propo^organiMtion lor tioii along lines similar to those of the Geolo- 
an Indian Chemical -10 1 1 i. 1 1 

Service. gieal vSurvey are clieniistry, botany, and zoology. 

Taking cbemistr)^ first, it would be* possible, 
for administ rat. ve purposes to divide tli' cheiiiists into three', fairly 
compact groups which might be called, (a) agricultural, (b) organic, 
and (c) mineral chemists. In many ways the agricultural and the organic 
chemists would overlap, as many of the problems of agricultural chemistry 
arc organic in their character. It is desirable, however, in a place likc' 
India, where agriculture is so extremely important, to give this branch 
of chemistry special consideration. The organic chemists would be 
occupied largely with problem!^ connected with forest products, drugs, 
perfumes, essential oils and dyes, leather and sugar. Many of these 
officers would be eligible to officiate iii the agrieullural gioup. The 
mineral chemists would include metallurgists, the metallurgical inspectors, 
and the chemists of the Mints and of the Geological Survey. At some- 
laboratory recognised as the. headquarters of the service, there should*' 
also be at least one chemist who has s])ecialised in physical chemistry, 
for a chemist of this type would deal with the physical problems connected 
with both the inorganic and organic substances. It seems to us that 
Dehra Duu possesses many advantages as a site for the headquarters 
of this as well as of some other scientific services. The whole of the 
chemists would be under the control, for scientific purposes, of a senior 
officer who might appropriately be called Chief Chemist to the Govern- 
ment of India. Under him directly would be the staff of the headquarters 
laboratory, including the physical chemists, and the specialists not 
assigned to provincial branches. The other three groups w’ould be 
under the supervision of three Deputy Chief Chemists. Junior members 
of any of the three groups would be lent to Local Governments and the 
principal Government departments for terms normally limited to five 
years. They would carry on the routine duties required^ in some cases 
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including teaching, and would undertake certain forms of research with 
the approval of the head of their service. All results of scientific 
and practical value would be published in a serial recognised as the autho- 
ritative publication of the Indian Chemical Service. Such a serial would 
quickly establish its position in the scientific world and would become 
a convenient medium for the publication also of papers by private 
chemists, resulting -thus in the formation of an Indian ‘school.’ At 
convenient intervals, 'most or all of the chemists might assemble for a 
week’s conference, which should be open also to manufacturing and 
private chemists. 

122. For the recruitment of these scientific services, we recommend 
that to the utmost extent possible the junior 
Reeruitmei^t^and terms of appointments should be made from science 
graduates of the Indian Universities, and that 
the senior and experienced men who will be required to initiate and 
direct research work should be obtained on special terms from England, 
when such are not available here. We recognise that there uill, at the 
outset, be some difficulty consequent upon the conditions that will pre- 
vail in England after the war, and because of the relatively small field 
of selection which at present exists in India. As development of science 
teaching at the Universities proceeds, and opportunities for technical 
training in India increase, we believe that the necessity for importing 
specialists will greatly diminish, and that ultimately the services will 
be mainly filled with officers trained in this country. Eeciuits for the 
scientific services, especially the Chemical Service, should be obtained 
at as early an age as possible, preferably not exceeding 25 years. We 
should thus secure the University graduate, w ho had done one or perhaps 
two years’ post-graduate work, wdiether scientific or practical, but would 
not yet be confirmed in specialisation. The object of this proposal is 
to increase the sources of choice, and to make it less difficult for Govern- 
ment to dispense w'ith the services of a recruit, if at the end of his proba- 
tion he is found to be unsuitable. We assume that the requisite degree 
of specialisation will be secured by adopting a system, whereby study 
leave will be granted at some suitable time after three years service, 
when a scientific officer should have developed a distinct bent. (See 
also paragraph 334, Chapter XXIT.) The creation of imperial services 
will enable us to pool our requirements in each science and thus reap the 
advantages of recruitment in a wide field. It will thus be possible, 
especially in the case of the larger services, to substitute a system of 
recruitment on a rough actuarial basis, to cover wastage and expansion, 
for the present ad hoc methods, under which vacancies have to be filled, 
as they occur, and with reference to special appointments, irrespective 
of the quality of candidates available at the time. 

It is not practicable to give a precise estimate of the number of 
officers required and obtainable in the near future. It will be some 
years before it will be possible to obtain the full necessary staff in India. 
In addition there will be similar post-war demands made at home and in 
the dominions for scientific, especially chemical, experts, which will 



render it difficult to obtain suitable recruits from England. It is probable, 
consequently, that salaries higher than the pre-war rates will be demanded 
by suitably qualified experts, and for this reason, among others, we urge 
the speedy organisation of our scientific services on lines that will permit 
of training and turning to account young Indians who are now taking 
up science with no very definite object in view. 

The chemists graded as 1st class officers and now employed as such 
by Government amount to just 50, with an aggregate salary bill of just 
under six lakhs per annum, chargeable partly to Local Governments 
and partly to the Government of India. There would be no difficulty 
in allotting profitable duties to about 120 — 130 such officers, with an 
aggregate annual salary of about 15 lakhs. 

123. It would be of litivle practical value to propose a full cadre under 
war conditions, but the chemical problems 
awaiting solution are so urgent that we recom- 
mend the early institution of measures for 
organising the research work of the various official and private chemists 
who are not already fully occupied with important routine duties. It 
will probably be necessar 3 ^ at the right time, to appoint a special com- 
mittee, which should iticliide a distinguished chemist from abroad, to 
formulate proposals for the ])ermanent organisation and the terms of 
employment of the new service, and for the location and equipment of 
research laboratories. 

We have described with some detail the kind of organisation which, 
we think, will be necessary for a chemical service, because chemistry 
is so obviously and fundamentally essential to many industries. 

324. Imperial departments for botany and zoology arc already 
established, but, as already stated, the}r control 

^ suiall fractiou of the existing official 

scientific oepartments. j . . 

activities, although these, in the aggregate, are 

manifestly below the requirements of the country. Although agricultaire 
and forestry show most strikingly the need for chemical, bacteriological, 
botanical and zoological (especially entomological) research and routine 
operations, these sciences appeared to us to have sufficient direct and 
indirect bearing on other industries to justify our inviting evidence 
from appropriate specialists. Among these, there was a general consensus 
of opinion in favour of the formation of imperial services, such as that 
proposed by us for chemistry and that which is already in existence 
for geology. 

In the case of botany, the general opinion of qualified witnesses was 
also in favour of a single compact service, while, in the case of zoology, 
it may be advisable to recognise in a tropical country like India the 
large demands for, and high degree of specialisation required in, entomo- 
logy. Our object of securing the advantages of scientific specialisation 
without introducing the administrative difficulties of subdivision seems 
to be met by recognising entomology as a distinct administrative unit, 
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Mr. T. Bainbriggc Fletcher, Imperial Entomologist at Pusa, has 
elaborated a scheme which we have published in full (Appendix K), 
for we consider it typical of the claims which may be put forward for 
increased recognition by other groups of scientists. In many respects 
this scheme falls into line with what we regard as the most suitable form 
of organisation, in view of the fact that it is not practicable to provide 
sufficient special entomologists for each of the various groups of insects, 
as well as for the application of the subject in a country as large as India. 
We consider that he has established a fair claim for a more thorough 
recognition of entomology and has given good reasons for the maintenance 
of a minimiini staff of 20 superior officers. 

We hesitate to offer suggestions in greater detail regarding the 
organisation of the imperial scientific services for bacteriology, botany 
and zoology, as we consider that the best plan will be the appointment 
of special small committees for the purpose of formulating proposals. 
These committees might appropriat(ily include, in each case, a dis- 
tinguished specialist from abroad. In our opinion, research work and 
science teaching must be intimately associated, and there should be a 
close connection between the organised services that we are proposing 
and the educational institutions of University rank in which science 
is taught. We have already stated that ultimately the services should 
be mainly recruited from the Indian Universities, and we hope that the 
Universities will in many instances find it advantageous to obtain their 
professors by borrowing men from the scientific services, either for short 
periods or ])crmanentlv. We have little doubt but that the careers 
which will be open to officers in these services will |)rovido them with 
excellent opportunities of obtaining a wide range of practical experience 
both in research work and in industrial methods, and that, for this reason, 
they will attract many of the best University graduates. Whilst the 
services would offer a permanent career to ])erliaps the majority of men 
admitted to them, we contemplate that many would regard service in 
them as preliminary to independent work outside, either in ])iiblic 
institutions or on private account. At the present time, there are few 
openings for scientific men except those offered by (government ; but 
as time goe.s on and the industries of the country expand, there will be 
a steadily increasing demand for scientific experts on the part of large 
manufactnrers. The proposed scientific services would enable this 
demand to be met, and we can suggest no equally effective means of 
providing for this future need so long as Uoverument continues to be 
the chief employer. 

125. Scientists in the Education Department are at present recruited 
as members of the TmperiaJ Educational Service 

^Department.*! professorships. This system, although if 

has advantages over the former practice, whicl 
had less regard to the needs of modern specialisation, involves certair 
obvious drawbacks. The professors are comparatively young whei 
recruited, and naturally develope, under novel conditions of life am 
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work, new professional interests wliicli may or may not coincide with 
the interests of their environments. We suggest that certain of the 
obvious drawbacks of the present system would be eliminated by 
seconding from the scientific and technical services suitable officers to 
act as professors for, say, five years in the various high-grade colleges 
under Government or University control. The advantages which 
such a system offers are mainly these : — 

(1) There would be no necessity to recruit young and inexperienced 

officeis through the Secretary of State or appointment boards 
in London, and it w’ould greatly increase the prospects of 
obtaining suitable Indians for such posts. 

(2) The professors would have in view a clear idea of the connection 

between the scientific and industrial needs of the country. 

(t3) They would remain in touch with their own respective services 
in selecting subjects for research. 

(4) They would be better able more directly to train students who 

show the qualities that are suitable, as recruits for the 
imperial services. 

(5) This system w'ould have the advantage of giving a change of 

occupation to those who may tend to become stale and narrow 
through uninterrupted continuance in teaching under the 
same surroundings ; while, by transference from the ordinary 
official service to colleges, technical officers obtain an oppor- 
tunity of renewing in a well-proportioned way their general 
knowledge of their special professional subjects, and the 
practice of teaching will bring them into contact with new 
and important interests, namely, the training of young men 
for professional careers. As members of services that come 
into contact with industrial life, they will have far better 
opportunities than isolated professors of securing suitable 
employment for their students. 

We are of opinion that a system such as that indicated above, if 
worked judiciously, will result in mutual advantage to the Education 
Department, to the Universities, and to the special scientific services ; 
it affords an opportunity for recognising the necessity of spec'alisation 
without the narrowing and deadening results which follow over-special- 
isation; it permits of accommodating peculiarities of temperament, 
which may not bo foreseen at, or may dcvelope after, the time of 
recruitment ; and it offers the small but important advantage of 
helping the colleges to form collections of illustrative samples from 
duplicates that can be spared by the imperial scientific services. 

126. We consider that the head of a scientific service should relin- 
quish all administrative authority over any of 

scientific and technical officers who may be 
sorvin^ undof Local j. £ j j i 

Governmoiits. transierred for service under a Local Govern- 

ment or under some department of the Govern- 

paent of India. 
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We do not think it practicable to formulate rules applicable to all 
such services regarding questions like programmes of research work, 
inspection of results and forms of publications, but we suggest the fol- 
lowing general principles as necessary to ensure the maintenance of 
professional standards, with due recognition of local administrative 
authority : — 

(1) Whenever it is possible to lay down for any scientilic officer a 

programme of research work, the local authority should not 
sanction it without consulting the head of the^ appropria^ c 
scientific service. This will prevent unnecessary overlapping 
or waste of time in taking iqj problems that are known to 
the central authority, from wider experience, to bo infruc- 
tuous. 

(2) The head, of a scientific service should have the power to inspect 

the scientific work of any of his officers who have been trans- 
ferred to the control of a local authority, but his report 
should be made to the latter, who alone would retain the 
power of interference. 

(3) Reports on research investigations, of a kind ordinarily suitable 

for publication, should be reviewed by the head of the scientific 
service concerned and should not be published without his 
consent. Ordinarily, such reports should be given their first 
formal publication in the recognised journal of the scientific 
service. This rule will not jn-ovent the issue by the local 
authority of administration or operation rejjorls, or the 
local reprint for popular use, either in full or in abstract, 
of papers already formally published in the authorised journal 
of the scientific service ; but it must bo remembered that 
local and popular journals will not ordinarily be recognised 
by workers in other countries and, therefore, will not servo to 
secure precedence or to justify quotation in scientific litera- 
ture. It is important, therefore, to maintain the position 
of the authorised central journal, and to ensure its being made 
as nearly as possible a complete and authoritative record 
of scientific results ; such a central journal will soon establish 
itself as the official gazette for its own branch of science in 
India, and its recognition will remove any temptation or 
excuse for publishing in foreign journals. 

Research Work in India. 

127. The preparation of an extensive 2 >rogramiiie of lesearch and the 

Retations brtwem t^h .Ton ofTnu”* “ 

efilcers and industrialists. problems involving large possibilities to 

P^’ivato trade necessitate the consideration of 
the rclatious between these officers and the industrial interests which 
they are intended to serve. The following points will certainly arise : — 
(1) The nature of the assistance to private enterprise and the extent 
to which it should be given. 
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(2) The publication of the results of work, whether lonning part of 

the regular programme of a GoveJ iiment department or under- 
taken on behalf of private individuals. 

(3) The right to private practice in consulting work on the part of 

officers employed by Government. 

(4) The payment of fees for work done on private account in Govern- 

ment research laboratories. 

(5) The best means of encouraging private linns or individuals to 

set up on their own account as consultants. 

We have considered tliese suggestions carefully and discussed them 
with various authorities during the course of our tours, and agree that 
the following general rules seem best to suit conditions as they exist 
now in India. 

(1) specialised research^institutions and laboj atories, such as those 
belonging to the Forest and Agricultural Departments, will generally not 
be in a position to take up work on private account, in the case of the 
former, almost all the work is already done for Government, which is by 
far the largest forest proprietor in the country ; in the case of the latter, 
the individual agriculturist works on a small scale and on a noii-competi- 
tive basis. On the other hand, the indian Institute of Science and the 
various research institutes that have been suggested will normally be 
employed on a gieat variety of problems received from many sources, 
and there is no reason ^vhy applications for assistance from private 
persons should not be eiitei tained. Ih‘sides luriiishiiig solid-ions to 
problems requiring specific researches, lliese institutions will also prove 
extremely useful to the public as repositories of technical and industrial 
information, and suitable regulations should be frameil to encourage bond 
(ide applications for assistance and information. 

(2) Of the advisability of the publication of the results of research in 
pure science, there can be no doubt ; and generally there is no disadvan- 
age resulting from the systematic publication of the results obtained in 
what may be termed ‘ non-competitive ’ development work. The matter 
is altogether diilerent with industrial researches which may yield results 
of great pecuniary value to the possessor, so long as they are in the nature 
of a monopoly, but may often lead to competition injurious to him 
directly they become public property. We consider that the results of 
all research work carried on in (Joverimient institutions should be 
regarded as the property of Government. The d(‘.cisiou as to the expe- 
diency of publication or otherwise should rest with the controlling 
authorities ; and it will be desirable in tlie interests of all concerned to 
reach a clear understanding, at as early a stage as possible, on this 
subject in each case. We desire to lay stress upon the fact that instances 
may often occur in which it may be found undesirable to publish 
broadcast the result of industrial research, without in any way precluding 
its confidential communication to persons who may })e interested in it, 
or who may be in a position to make use of it advantageously. 
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The data for research must, in the absence of any definite agreement 
on the subject, be considered to be the property of the applicant, and the 
question of their publication should be governed by recognised profes- 
sional etiquette. 

We are conscious that the above prescriptions will deter some persons 
frojii coming forward witli requests for assistance ; but these will be as a 
rule the large-scale industrialists, who are in a position to engage private 
consultants. The smaller operator, who will benefit most by this form 
of help, is usually working on a less competitive basis. 

(3) We consider that the scientific services, which we propose to 
create, should be sufficiently well remunerated and should offer sufficient 
prospects to their members to render it uniiocessaiy to ejigage them on 
terms other than those which have been found suitable for such branches 
of the public sorvdee as the Public AVorks Department ; tliat is to say, 
jnivate work for extra rojninieration should not be undertaken without 
pei’inissioii, which should only be granted sparingly and for exceptional 
reasons. 

(1) The })rincipk‘S upoji which fees should ))(‘ levied for work under- 
taken for pjivate parties arc easily stated. Normally, the cost of such 
work must be paid for on some suitable basis to be agreed U])ou Ijcfore- 
hand. This fee may take tlu' foriu ot a lump sum or of a monthly con- 
tribution to cover a shaio ot the salaries to the members of tlie stall 
during the time they aie employed on the work, or, in some instances, 
may be a combination" of both methods. AVhen a private concerji 
desires to ojigage a (iovonimeut research officer as a regular consultant, 
the question of fees and publicity should l)e settled uii the same basis 
as for individual cojisultatioiis. When the researcli is undertaken at the 
request of private individuals and is lik(‘l\ to be of public utility, such 
work should be done free of cliarge. Intermediate cases may oeciir ; but 
they arc not likely to be Jiiuncjous or difficult- to deckle. A useful con- 
cession whicli might be readily granted to [)ioueei‘s of new iiillustries or 
of existing ijidustrics undertaken under new conditii »ns, w’ould be the 
privilege of obtaining not only free technical advice, but also the right 
to have research work taken up on their behalf in Government labora- 
tories, without charge. 

(5) The levying of the full eost of work imdertakcn on private account 
is likely to prove the best form of eucourageiiieiit to the establishment of 
private, and usually highly specialised, research laboratories. It is the 
almost complete absence of consulting experts in this country w^hich 
renders it difficult for Indian enterprises on anything but a large scale 
to obtain sound and disinterested advice. It w ill be one of the functions 
of the Departments of Industries to undertake such w^ork ; but the desir- 
ability of encouraging private consultants should always be kept in view, 
and the policy of the department should be directed towards this end. 
The growth of a class of private specalists in various forms of technology 
should, therefore, be stimulated, and Government departments should 
make use of their services, whenever there is advantage in doing so. AVo 
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would deprecate the importation of specialists on short-term agreements, 
whenever it is possible to engage the services of men already practising 
in the country ; and we recommend as a general policy that Government 
should, as far as possible, offer encouragement to private consulting 
engineers and specialists, whenever this can be done without detriment 
to the public interests involved. 

128. The scientific services which we have proposed above will con- 
- „ tribute to the organisation of research work 

^ inltltutes?***^^ tliroughout India and the correlation of results 

obtained within their respective sciences. The 
provision for scientific research clearly jiostulates that of laboratories 
and the quest ion therefore arises how those laboratories should be grouped 
and located. Two main suggestions were jmt before us in evidence, one 
that on grounds of economy and to create the scientific atmosphere 
necessary for research on as wide a scale as possildo, all brandies of 
scientific research should be grouped in a single institute ; the other, 
that research institutes sliould be specialised, so as to bring them as 
closely as possilily into contact with local industrial problems. A small 
number of witnesses suggested that research work generally should be 
relegated to a central institute : the Indian Institute of Science at Banga- 
lore is the outcome of the idea that all sciences are sufficiently related to 
he brought into one institute. 


OonsUtution of the Indla.i 
Institute of Science. 


129. But the history of this Institute sliows that, wliere the iiicoiue 
is limited, research activities must be confined 
to a single branch of science, if results of prac- 
tical value are to be obtained. Originally pro- 
jected by the late Mr. J N. Tata witli the object of encouraging post- 
graduate research in pure physical science, it lias, in the course of a 
comparatively short career, developed a distinct tendency towards the 
study of problems whidi arc likely to lead to results of immediate econo- 
mic value, ratlicr than towards the pursuit of investigations of purely 
scientific interest. 


The administration of the Institute is somewhat comjdox owing to 
the fact that it represents so many interests. Its income is derived 
from the original endowmout, which yields auiuially Ks. 1,25, ()()(), su})ple- 
mented by an annual grant of Rs. 50,000 from the Mysore State ; while 
the Government of India contribute a grant-in-aid amounting to one-half 
of that realised from the other two sources. The affairs of the Institute 
are managed by a Council, partly nominated by the contributors to the 
income and partly elected by a nominated Court of Visitors scattered over 
India. The supreme controlling authority is the Governor General in 
Council, who exercises his functions through tlie Education Department ; 
but certain ])owers are also vested in the person of llis Excellency the 
Viceroy, who is the patron of the Institute. 

There are two maiu dc2^artmenis, one dealing with electric technology 
and the other with chemistry. The latter is subdivided into three 
sections, each under a separate professor. The department of electric 
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teohnology has failed to attract research students and is, for the present, 
merely a school for tlie training of electrical engineers ; but the chemical 
department is given up to research work wliich, though not entirely, is, 
as we have already stated, chiefly of a practical cliar actor. The students, 
though few in number, come ffom various parts in India, and there are 
at present no signs of undue localisation in this respect ; l)ut tljis could 
not be said of the economic work going on in its laborat(»ii<'s, most of 
which at the time of onr inspection luid l)eoii tak(‘u u)) at tlie instance 
of the industrial Departments of Madras, Mysore and Jlyd(*rabad The 
CViuncil of the Institute, through their Director. iejn(*s(*u1 ed to ijs that, 
in their opinion, there was ample scoj)e for devclopment^^, and tlnit tlie.se 
wouM be undertaken as soon as the income of the liij^titute periiiiited. 
It was further sug'.iesfed that, with adecpiate support, the Jnslitute miglit 
bo iiiad(^. the ceiitn* (>f ctieinica) research for all India. We aiijce that it 
might be strengtlieued considerahlv with advanta'je ])ut v, e are defi- 
nitely of opinion that its value to th(‘ industries ()t India is reduced bv 
its distance from tlie places in wliicli they are rariifal on. It is, avc 
conceive. iinpo.ssil)le to eoiiteinplate ch<*mieal r(‘seaicli for tin* whole of 
India in a single institute, especially one so far removed fiom the in- 
dustries wlih'h wouhl b(' lik(‘ly to recpiiiv it. 


Case for specialised research 
institutes. 


130. India contains, as we have pointed out in Chapter If, a number 
of industrial towns and an'as of varying size 
and iiRportaiico, which have, in some cases 
developed in certain industrial directions. AVe 
think that, in suck cases, some of those centres aliord the mo^t promising 
bases for the establishnu'ut of spcialised institutes of research, where 
the staff can maintain close touch with industrialists and industrial 
work, and where their investigations will lie vitalised by the constant 
presentation of fresh problems of practical iiiiercst. Wliile we consider 
it inadvisable at this stage to attempt any more precise indication of 
the places that should be selected for tlie sites of research institutes, we 
cannot refrain from drawing attention, not oidy to ilie great oppor- 
tunities for research in a wide range of allied inotalUirgical and chemical 
problems presented by the group of works which are springing up near 
fSakchi, but to the special need which they wdll experience for assistance 
of this kind. Industries like the manufacture of iron and steel, which 


compete over their w^liole range of production with exactly similar 
articles produced outside India, and depend for the success of compli- 
cated processes on the a])plication to local conditions and materials oi 
principles ascertained a ml follow^ed under wddely different cireiimstaiices 
elsewhere, are far more dependent on local research than the cotton and 
jute industries. These tw^o industries may be described as operative 
rather than construe tivc ; and the evolution of their tcclnii([ue tend? 
rather to devclope at present in the countries which manufacture tlu 
machinery with wOiieli they arc carried on. Future progress will clcarl) 
be directed towards the introduction of the more rcliiicd processes whicl 
are already in operation in the United Kingdom, and the extent li 
which research is needed in India for the iinproveiiient of the textih 
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operations tliemsclves is small. There arc, at the same time, certain 
auxiliary chemicals required for textile work, and sonic investigation oJ 
the local manufacture and use of these is needed. We arc in favour oJ 
specialised institutes of research, but it is clear that the location of 
these institutes and the selection of their groups of subjects are questions 
not free from difficulty, which require to l)e settled by expert opinion. 
We consider that the committees which we have |)ro])osed for working 
out the organisation of the scientific services, should ijielude these matters 
in their enquiries. 

Research Abroad. 

13 J. Most of the witm»sses whose experience entitles them to an 
opinion recognised fhc advantages of relyhig on 
research abroad institutions in the country for the necessary 

roseareli work on raw materials, in the absence 
of a. sulticient 2 iund)er of the right kiinl of specialists and for w'ant of 
cquijnnent, materials have been, in tlie past, sent for exajnination at 
the Imperial Institute and elsewhere abroad. It is obvious that this 
])ractice is far from satisfactory and rarely affords the information regard- 
ing our raw' materials, which is necessary for their commercial exploita- 
tion. Much of the work which has bei'ii done in this way has been useless, 
and soim*. of it contains elements of serious danger on aeeonnt of the, fact 
that the samples I'xaniined have not been r(‘j)resenlalive of llu* averag*' 
material obtainable in commercial quantities. 

132. The study of raw' materials rec^iiired for industries can be under- 
taken elh'ctively only by suitable sjiocialists working on the spot, where 
abiuulant representative material ran he obtained and where otdy the 
accessory conditions that are essential lor commercial siicc(‘ss can also 
he studied. This is (‘,S])ecially (he case with vegidable products, which 
change in nature and, 'therefore, in commercial valiu* at different stages 
of their growth, and sometimes even during transport over long distances. 
Preliminary tests by specialists in Muropc may often lead to the detec- 
tion of materials of jireviously iinsuspceted value ; hut in such instances 
it is evident, from the nature of the case, that the collector could not 
have been in a position to know whether his samph's were representative. 
Unless, therefore, such preliminary results are taken upon the spot by 
properly (|ualiffed workers and are confirmed , condemned or de.veloped, 
their publication must generally become a public danger. 

In order, therefore, to make profitable use of auy outside institution 
for research, it is necessary : — 

(1) that the samples to be examined should he selected by a ipialified 

authority in India, 

(2) that the results of assumed industrial value obtained should be 

submitted to an appropriate department in India for revision 
before publication, and 

(3) that only specific problems, for which suitable specialists are 

Jiofc obtainable locally, should be referred to institutions or 
authorities abroad. 
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The practice of referring samples to the Imperial Listitute for technical 
examination conunenced with the Reporter on Economic Products, who 
(1) organised the collection of commercial samplef^', (2) maintained for 
reference purposes in the (Calcutta Museum a collection of duplicates, and 
(3) published for general information the reports received from home. 
In the absence of anything better, this system served a very useful 
purpose, in spite of the many mistakes made. Most of the duties w'hich 
were attempted by the Reporter on Economic Products are now under- 
taken by scientific officers, especially under the Agricultural, Forest and 
Geological Survey Departments, and the existence of these s})ecialists in 
India, with their well-equipi)ed laboratories, renders unnecessary the 
maintenance in Jjondon of a general laboratory for rt‘searcii on Indian 
raw materials. The olhee of the Reporter on Flc()n«>mic Products has 
very properly been abolished, and, as the scientific staff of the l]n])erial 
Institute is necessarily without Indian ex])erience and is limited to work 
on samples doubtfully rejuesentative in character, it is obvious that there 
is no longer any justification for the expenditure of Indian revenues on 
th(‘. Scientific and Technical Department of the Imperial institute. 

133. At the sanu' time, there occur, as already indicated, certain 
(juestions that necessitat(‘ reference to specialists 

Special cases in which pro- abroad, and problems which recur so rarclv that 

hlems may be referred r i i * n -I • • 

abroad. India alone cannot economically mamtam m 

continuous work the equipment required for 

their solution. To deal with these relatively rare and sjiecial cases, 

scientific officers in the Indian services should he empow’ered to com- 

munieale, througli a recognised channel, with llu' Scientific and Technical 

Rescarcli Department recently estaldished in England. The problems will 

thus be referred to recognised and authoritative specialists. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Industrial and Technical Education 


i3'l. ’J'lie lii.stoiy of the evolution in the West of new industrial 
nu'thods which culminated in the rapid and 
Reasons why India did not .striking changes of the latter half of the 
tfon of West. eighteenth century shows that a large part was 

pla}^ed therein by the educated as well as by 
the capitalist classes. The encouragement of scientific research and its 
practical application by the Royal Society, and at a later stage by the 
Society of Arts, was closely paralleled by the fresh industrial ventures 
constantly being set on foot by merchants and other persons with capital 
at command. When the results began to reach India in the shape of 
macluTU'-made imjiorts, the movement had passed beyond the stage 
where imitation might have been easy and where the gradual evolution 
which had tak* !! place iii England could be readily imitated in India. 
To create an iiidustrial organisation in this country comparable to that 
of western nations, to build up an industrial community capable of 
working such jiii organisation, certain positive mcastires were required, 
including the j) revision of industrial and technical education which wo 
propose to discuss iu this chapter. 

135. The system of education introduced by Government was, at the 
outset, mainly iiitcnded to provide for the administrative needs of the 
coimtry and encouraged literary and philosophic studies to the neglect 
of those of a more practical character. In the result it created a dis- 
proportionate number of persons possessing a purely literary education, 
at a time when there was hardly any form of practical educatioji in exist- 
ence. Naturally the market value of the services of persons so educated 
began eventually to diminish. Throughout the nineteenth century, the 
policy of Government was controlled by the doctrine of Imssez-jaire in 
commercial and industrial matters, and its efforts to develope the material 
resources of the country were largely limited to the provision of improved 
methods of transport and the construction of irrigation works. Except 
in Bombay, the introduction of modern methods of manufactme was 
almost entirely confined to the European community. The oppor- 
tunities for gaining experience were not ^easy for Indians to come by, 
and there was no attempt at technical training for industries until nearly 
the end of the century, and then only on an inadequate scale. The 
non-existcuce of a suitable education to qualify Indians for posts requir- 
ing industrial or tcclmical knowledge was met by the importation of men 
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from Europe,' who supervised and trained illiterate Indian labour in the 
mills and factories that were started. From this class of labour it was 
impossible to obtain the higher type of artisan capable of supervisory 
work. The more advanced Indian thinkers began at last to appreciate 
the dangers and difficulties of the position. The system of technical 
education which had grown up on the continent of Europe had already 
attracted the attention of manufacturers in Great Britain, and it was 
natural that a demand should be made in India for Government to 
provide similar facilities. Even when the necc'ssity for action began to 
be perceived clearly by Government, the magnitude of the pro])h ni was 
hardly appreciated ; it was by no means sufficiently recognised that 
technical education is by itself incapable of creating industries. 

13C. It would serve no useful purpose U) lecord in dctfiil the history 
of the various efforts made by the Government 
Recent atten^ to improve of India and by provinei.'l ( Jovernments io 
** ”***lndia?* provide industrial and leehnical education suited 

to the needs oj the countiy. The report of the 
Indian Famine Commission published in 1880, (])aia.graph 10‘1), ^minted 
out in striking tonus the necessity of a diversity of (‘inploymeut 1o a 
country hitherto so largely agricultuial. Tn 1882. the Goveruuient of 
India appointed a Commission to review the existing state ol education 
and to frame a policy for its guidance \u the future. Tlie necessity for 
technical education was realised ; but tlic ( ounni^si<)ners were instructed 
that to extend their empiiiy in that direction w’ould add unduly to the 
task before them. The publication, in 1881, of the report of the Ttoyal 
Commission, appointed in England in 1881, foens.-ed the attention of 
Government on tlie necessity for stijnulating attijnpts s])eciiically in- 
tended to develope the material resources of India and to render assist- 
ance to its artisans in the une(|ual struggle against the products of the. 
factories and mills of the West, which had become greatly intensified 
by the cheapening of transport, caused by the im])r()vcment of marine 
engineering, the opening of the Suez Canal and the extension of railwa 3 "s 
in India. In their resolution of the I8th June 1888, on the subject of 
technical education, the Goverunient of India, ])ointed out that the 
education hitherto piovided had been too exclusively literary in its bent ; 
that industrial triaining was required in view^ of the neeessit v of securing 
a greater variety of occupations ; and tliat technical education could be 
provided with advantage at once for industries which, had alread)” 
reached a comparatively advanced stage of development, such as the 
textile and engineering industries, though the danger of establishing a 
system of training for those insufficiently advaneid was noted. The 
necessity of giving a more practical bias to general education was ctu- 
phasised, and Local Governments were incited to take action in these 
directions. The immediate results w’ere small ; but tlie necessity for 
science teaching in the colleges affiliated to the Universities was recog- 
nised, and the provision for the technical training of engineers was greatly 
improved. Chiefly through private effort in Bombay, by the amalga- 
mation of various funds, the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute was 
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started in 1887 to provide courses of instruction suited to the require- 
ments of. the growing Bombay mill industry. Elsewhere and especially 
in Madras, the provincial efforts were rendered comparatively sterile, 
owing to the general acceptance of the fallacious idea that it was only 
necessary to provide facilities for the acquisition of technical knowledge 
to ensure the subsequent development of industries. 

137. At the beginning of the present century, it was realised that 
measures taken in the Education Department during the previous 15 
years had been totally inadequate to meet the needs of India and the 
growing recognition here of the necessity for a greater diversity of occu- 
pations, to absorb the energies of the ever increasing numbers of the 
educated classes. Lord Curzon accordingly summoned at 9hnla in 1901 
an Educational Conference which reviewed the situation and recom- 
mended drastic reforms in the methods of higher education, with a view 
to render them more effective and practical. Measures were taken in 
the first place to improve the teaching of the physical sciences. In this 
line of education great improvements have been effected, and it is now 
possible, in many of the colleges affiliated to the Universities, to obtain 
efficient instruction in pure science and to be trained in scientific methods 
of enquiry and research. 

Technical Scholarships Abroad. 

138. The Simla Educational Conference also dealt with technical and 

indiistrial education ; but its recommendations 
InstiMton^of^tate of little practical value owing to the domi- 

study abroad. nating idea that it was ontside the province of 

Government to take any part in the industrial 
development of the country, beyond the provision of facilities for acquir- 
ing technical education and of information regarding commercial and 
industrial matters. It was also not recognised by the educational 
authorities at the (Conference tliat, to produce a class of men of a 
thoroughly practical turn of mind, it is necessary that the young Indian 
should be taken in hand at a mucli earlier age, wlien tlie ])raiu is mor<' 
susceptible to external suggestions. The influence of environment on 
the Indian school boy of tlie better classes is probably more important 
than hereditary tendencies, and the sooner he is brought into contact 
with constructive activities and taught to use both hand and eye, the 
more readily will he respond to the measures which may be devised to 
counteract the sedentary tendencies of his home life. Almost immediately 
after the Conference, the Government of India appointed a Com- 
mission to report upon industrial education ; but the report of the Com • 
missioners was never published. A more important outcome of the 
Conference was the establishment by the Government of India of scholar- 
ships to enable Indians to proceed to Europe and America for special 
training. The scholarships were of the annual value of £150 and were 
granted in the first instance for a period of two years ^ which was normally 
extended for a further year. From a statement furnished to us, it appears 
that under this scheme more than 100 students have been sent for 
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foreign training, of whom over 60 have returned to India. The average 
cost to the revenues of the Government of India of each student who 
has completed his period of training is about £550. 

In March 1904, an association was established in Calcutta for the 
advancement of the scientific and industrial education of Inflians, the 
main object of which was to enable properly qualified students to visit 
America, Japan and other foreign countries to study arts and industries. 
Under this scheme, over 300 students have been sent abroad with the 
assistance of the association, to the funds of wliich the Bengal Govern- 
ment contributed an annual grant of Bs. 5,000, reduced, since the out- 
break of the war, to Ks. 2,500. 


139. The results anticipated from the grant of these scholarships 
in wlietlier by the (Jovernment of India or by the 

Bengal Association, have only in part been 
realised. This is due to inlierent defects in the scheme adopted, and 
possibly even more largely in the nuitliods by which it was adminis- 
tered. It was assumed that it would not be difficult for 5 ^oung men from 
India to get admission into works and factories 'where they would be 
given full facilities to obtain practical experience of the methods and 
processes employed, and opportunities for acquiring an insight into the 
business organisation which keeps the industry going. It seems also to 
have been assumed that students from India of fair intelligence and good 
education 'would be able to take advantage of these facilities and assi- 
milate all the information placed at their disposal, in a period very much 
shorter than that wliich is considered neeessajy for young men in their 
own country. In practice, it was found that, while educational institu- 
tions were freely opened to the scholars, access to werksliops was denied 
tlieni, except in the case of manufacturing iron works and small industries 
of iio groat practical importance. A few witnesses complained of this 
difficulty, and similar ropreseulations were made to the Morison Com- 
mittee who, in the report on tlie system of State tecliriical scholarships 
which they submitted to the Secretary of State in 1913. stated that con- 
cerns which ])ossess valualJe trade secrets or fear to assist possible 
competitors, prefer, when they admit learners, to receive men who are 
likely to remain tlieir employes rather than foreigners. Tliis is an atti- 
tude which is common to manufacturers all over the Avorld. not eexcept- 
ing India. 


The most successful scliolarsliip holders have been those who, with 
some previous practical experience of their trades, were able to profit 
by the courses of technical instruction ; but the scholarships have been 
frequently awarded to young men who had no previous practical know- 
ledge of the industry which they proposed to take up. In some cases 
they have been allowed to go abroad to acquire a knowledge of an in- 
dustry non existent in this country. It is, therefore, not surprising that 
many promising students have failed to profit by the system, and have 
found themselves compelled to attempt other means of earning a liveli- 
hood. Further, notwithstanding the fact that these scholarships were 
granted from the public funds for specific purposes, no organisation was 
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created to ensure that these purposes were achieved, nor was any orga- 
nised .attempt made to help the scholarship holders on their return to 
India. 


140. In the light of the experience gained since these scholarships 
were first instituted, the Government of India 
Latest rules for State tech- have recently, issued revised regulations which 
a^oadr **** should go far to remedy the defects we have 
pointed out. Local Boards of Selection are 
to be established in each province ; and in the selection of candidates, 
men of business, Directors of Industries and employers’ asscciations are 
to be consulted. The object in view will be to obtain candidates whose 
‘ experience and intelligence ’ justify the expectation that their selection 
will help in developing the iiulustries of India. Before scholarships 
are awarded, it is tq be definitely ascertained from the India Office 
that facilities for the acquisition of practical experience can be provided. 
Educational qualifications have been prescribed which arc generally 
suitable ; but these will require some modification to adapt them to 
the system of technical education which we propose. This does not in 


all cases predicate courses 
University degrees. 


of study and instructions loading up to 


The advantages of previous training in India are acknowledged in 
the new Government rules ; but the provisions for giving effect to this 
principle arc not in all cases sufficient. 


141. The new rules represent in several most important respects a 
great advance on the previous procedure ; but, in our opinion, scholar- 
ships should not bo granted in those subjects for which India will provide 
adequate educational facilities. We may point out, for example, that 
our proposals in this chapter for the teacliing of mechanical engineering 
would render it totally unnecessary to send students abroad for general 
training in this subject. Instead, therefore, of allowing, as the new rules 
do, a scholar to proceed to Europe after one year’s training in India, 
we would prefer that ho should go through the more prolonged courses 
which we suggest at one of the large engineering shops, and that scholar- 
ships should only be granted to men who intend to take up some special 
branch of mechanical engineering wliich has not yet reached full develop- 
ment in tliis country. As an instance, we would allude to the absence 
from India of electrical manufacturing firms, which renders it impossible 
for Indian students to obtain any real acquaintance with this industry 
except in foreign countries, although the knowledge so acquired would 
be of real value in ordinary electrical practice in India. Similarly, the 
opportunities for training in the textile industries provided by the 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute in Bombay and by the numerous mills 
in the country, should be fully utilised before public funds are devoted 
to sending inexperienced young men abroad. The liberal policy pursued 
by the Indian iron works in regard to training young Indians renders 
it also probable that there will be little necessity to send students abroad 
to acquire a practical knowledge of the metallurgy of iron and steel. 
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Further, as will be seen in the subsequent portion of this chapter, we 
contemplate the establishment .of much greater facilities for technical 
education and technological trcil ‘ ^ " have hitherto existed, and, 
when these have been created, they should, while providiiif^ much of 
the teaching at present only to be obtained abroad, ])roduce also a much 
greater number of really qualified candidates for scliolorships for foreign 
study. In our opinion, these should only be granted to men who have 
already committed theniselves to industrial work. The now rule*^ to 
some extent favour this idea, but they do not suffieienUy einphasiso the 
necessity of this limitation. 

We agree with the principle that scholarships should noi bu awarded 
for industries not existing in the country, and doubt whv'‘thor their grant 
oven to persons who can ‘ secure the co-operation of ]u'omoters ’ of non- 
existent industries will liave very useful rosults. \\ o. see no reason, 
liowevef, why vcgetalile oil pressing should l)e excluded from the list of 
industries which may he studied abroad; fjidia already possesses a 
number of medium-sized oil mills and will soon have one or more large 
ones, where S])rcialisation will bo required on lines that cannot readily 
be learned in India. 

Primary Education of Industrial Classes. 

142. A factor which has tended in the past to delay the progress of 
Indian industrial development has been the 
tlo^VoMabour^Y^ctass^^^^ ignorance and conservatism of the uneducated 
workmen. The evidence tendered by employers 
was almost universally in favour of labour, both skilled and unskilled, 
that had at least received a primary oducat.ion. This is given in countries 
with which India will ha ve to compote and is a sine qnd non in this country 
also. Some witnesses stated that the s])read of education among 
the artisan classes tended to bring manual labour into contempt, and 
that the sons of artisans, educated beyond the primary stage, showed a 
distinct tendency to forsake their fathers' callings iji favour of clerical 
work, but we. tliink this view must be due to the wrong system of educa- 
tion wdiich has been made available. We found that, wliile the employers 
of labour generally recognised the advantages of primary education 
among their work-peoj)le, as tending to make thorn not- only more in- 
telligent but also more self-respecting, yet in comparatively few instances 
have they made serious attempts to impart such education. There are 
not wanting, however, instances of enlightened employers who have 
provided primary and even elementary technical education. In the case 
of the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills in Madras this has been done on 
liberal and efficient lines. The industrial bias inqiarted by the education 
given there has had the result of keeping the pupils in the mills as intel- 
ligent and efficient workers, instead of leading them to desire clerical 
appointments, and the scheme may, therefore, legitimately be r^arded 
as a good investment. 

But we are not prepared to declare that the education of the'r labour 
is . a duty of employers as such, and while we very strongly endorse the 
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views of employers of labour regarding the fundamental necessity for 
providing some form of primary education for the artisan and labouring 
population, wc are opposed to any scheme that would compel individual 
employers to provide such education. This is a duty which, we think, 
rightly devolves on local authorities and on Government, a point which 
we have more fully developed in Chapter XVI, and wc need only support 
the proposal that, when private employers undertake this task, they 
should be assisted in every possible way, including the allocation of 
• grants-in-aid by the Local Governments. Although we recognise the 
practical difficulties in the way of finding a sufficient number of suitable 
teachers, we recommend that Government should consider the desir- 
ability of introducing as soon as possible into pritnary schools a form 
of teaching which will include drawing and manual training as a means 
of developing in the juipils a practical industrial bias. 

We shall now put forward our suggestions for industrial and technical 
education in this country and wc shall deal first with the case of cottage 
industries. 


Cottage Industries. 

143. The spread of Christianity, especially in the south of India 
among the Panchamas, gave rise to a new class, 
*^**^**'schools?”***'*^* members of which could not be absorbed 

into existing cottage industries owing to the 
caste system, though they recpiircd a means of livelihood commensurate 
with the higher social status claimed by them. The great famine of 
1877-78 left a large number of Indian orphan children to the care of 
Christian missionaries, and a few years later the first of the modern type 
of industrial schools was established by the late Canon Margosehis at 
Nazareth, in the Tinnovclly district of the Madras Pj*esidency, to provide 
instruction in such trades as carpentry, blacksmith’s work, weaving and 
tailoring, so that the boys might sxibsecjuently pass out into the world 
equipped with the means of earning their livelihood. The experiment 
was a success from the promoters’ point of view, as the boys who had 
been trained as carpenters and blacksmitlis were able to find employment 
in railway workshops and other organised industrial undertakings, whilst 
the weavers and tailors earned their livelihood by supplying the needs 
of the Anglo-Indian communities. Tlie Nazareth Industrial School 
offered a career for orphan children and for the children of Christian 
converts, and it was copied in other parts of India, not only by Missions, 
but also in institutions started by Government, local bodies or private 
individuals. In places where local artisans were lacking in skill, these 
schools met a distinct want ; but in others, they served merely to satisfy 
vague local aspirations towards the promotion of industrial education. 

The Mission schools had, of course, their special object in view, but 
other schools which have followed in their wake, have not always appre- 
ciated the purposes which ordinary industrial schools should attempt to 
fulfil. The training they offer is of little value when it merely consists, 
it usually does, in teaching ordinary bazaar methods through thd 
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agency of mistris who are paid much smaller wages than a good work- 
man can earn. Something very different is wanted, and this can only 
be supplied by a head master or superintendenb, who possesses notf only 
a thorough practical knowledge of modern methods of handicraft and 
specialised experience in certain branches, but also the capacity to apply 
general principles to particular cases. Such a man can teach students 
to produce much better work than that of the bazaar worker with less' 
expenditure of time and energy. Striking examples of the results of 
such teaching were seen by us in the case of several of the better-managed 
industrial schools. Men of the type required, it is true, are rarely to be 
found in the country and require relatively high pay. A solution of the 
difficulty seems possible on the lines adopted in the Central Provinces, 
where the head mawster of the School of Handicrafts at Nagpur is being 
placed in general control of similar schools, the superior staffs of which 
are selected and in some cases trained by him. Teachers for tliese schools 
can often be recruited from cx-piq)ils. 

144. Industrial schools generally have failed to oliservc the distinc- 
tions which exist between industries, on the one 
Recomm^^tbns of the Pand, such as weaving and certain branches of 
metal work which come into competition with 
organised industries, and, on the other hand, trades like those of the 
carpenter and blacksmith which are still, in the main, carried on as handi- 
crafts, even in organised workshops. Though as a rule the products of 
hand-loom weaving are of a different class from those of the power loom, 
the hand-loom weaver directly competes with the power- loom weaver, 
and his success or failure depends in the first instance upon the right 
selection of the appliances which he uses, even more than upon the degree 
of skill which he acquires in working them. It is a comparatively simple 
matter to train an intelligent hand weaver to use improved appliances, 
whereby his output will be greatly increased. Tlie problem is to find an 
outlet for his increased production, and efforts to improve the lot of the 
hand-loom weaver must end in failure, unless attention is concentrated 
to a much larger extent than has hitherto been usual on commercial 
questions, which involve the purchase of new materials, the selection of 
suitable designs and patterns and the establishment of commercial ageU' 
cies for the disposal of goods. Our more detailed proposals regarding 
this type of organisation will be found in Chapter XVII. 

On the other hand, in schools of handicrafts, the first essential is that 
the pupil should by degrees acquire a thorough knowledge of the craft 
and manual dexterity in carrying out its processes. The tools used are 
neither automatic nor semi-automatic in their action and the quality of 
the work turned out depends entirely upon the personal skill of the work- 
man. The training is best given by a graduated scries of exercises, and 
the best results can be obtained by an almost total neglect of commercial 
considerations, so far as they affect the disposal of the product. At this 
stage the quality of the work is of more importance than the quantity, 
and it is only when skill has been acquired that attention should be con^ 
centrated on productive capacity. The craftsman who makes his living 
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as a cottage worker requires a different and somewhat more elastic 
training than the craftsman who becomes a unit in an organised industry. 
In the latter case more specialisation is usually needed, and the man 
will have to work under conditions very different from those which can 
be obtained in a school of handicrafts, where it is difficult to maintain 
the discipline of a workshop or to attach great importance to what may 
be termed commercial considerations. 

The industrial school is, at best, a defective instrument of education 
owing to the non-commercial conditions under which it must necessarily 
be carried on. In spite of this, it seems to be the only means by which 
the indigenous artisan can be trained ; though, in the past, through his 
ignorance and lack of education, and through the imperfections of their 
equipment and teacliing staff, industrial schools have failed in the majority 
of cases to achieve any apj)rcciable results. While, therefore, they are 
institutions to be encouraged and developed within the limits just 
specified, we regard them as altogether unsatisfactory, if employed to 
train artisans for organised industries. 

145. In the Madras Presidency, the industrial schools are under the 

control and inspection of the Director of In- 
^”*'^^schools**'****^*** United Provinces, the schools 

are still attached to the Education Department, 
but are inspected by the Director of Industries who practically controls 
them. In the Central Provinces, the only school visited by us was under 
the Department of Agriculture and Industries. In Bengal, Bombay and 
elsewhere, the Education Department still controls industrial education. 
In some cases special inspectors Iravc been appointed. The absence of 
any direct means of keeping the schools in touch with the cottage 
industries of the districts in wdiich they are situated is very noticeable. 
The remedy obviously lies in the transfer of the control of industrial 
schools from the Department of Education to that of Industries. Our 
general views on the important question of the control of industrial and 
technical education will be found at the end of this chapter (paragraphs 
177-179). 

Organised Industries. 

146. We shall now put forward our recommendations for the training 

of men for organised industries. We shall dis- 
® cuss more particularly the training of the super- 

organised industries. visor class, in view of the fact that under present 
conditions there is a far greater lack of Indiana 
qualified for such positions than of Indian artisans and operatives. 
Though it is true that the supply of these latter is generally insufficient 
and that their skill and intelligence require improvement, the main 
remedy needed is the provision of an incentive to excel, which can be 
given only through a general improvement in their conditions of life. 
We shall, however, in setting forth our scheme for engineering training, 
suggest a system of training engineering artisans, which can be applied, 
as opportunity offers, to the case of other large-scale industries. 
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Before framing our proposals, we find it necessary to point out in 
what ways the various industries differ, from the point of vitrw of th^ 
training which will be required by the persons who will engage in them as 
supervisors. We may explain, in the first place, that the method of 
recruitment in force in England, where industries have gradually grown 
up by natural evolution, is not yet possible everywhere in India. The 
supervising staff in a large number of English industries is recruited 
entirely from one or other of two sources — from artisans who have worked 
their way up, obtaining the necessary theoretical knowledge by private 
study or in evening classes ; or from young men who have some con- 
nection with the industry and have taken a course of special teaching, 
followed by or combined with practical training in the factory. It is 
very exceptional for a person unconnected with the industry to attempt 
to enter it. Wc believe that circumstances are not the same in certain 
other countries with equally advanced industrial organisations ; that 
these possess a more complete equipment for practical and theoretical 
training outside the factory, ajid that persons with no previous asso- 
ciation with the industry are frequently admitted into it after passing 
through training institutions. In the case of engineering, on the other 
hand, it is common in England for pupils and apprentices to enter the 
shops without previous connection witli the industry. When we come 
to discuss the various forms of technical training required in this country, 
we are faced with the fact that there are very few industries which can 
completely, or even nearly completely, supply from the ranks of the 
workmen or of the educated classes connected with the industry the 
recruits wanted for the control of existing or future undortakijigs. The 
former are at present too uneducated to rise ; the latter aie to a large 
extent non-Indians, and are in any case few in luimbeis. We shall 
therefore require special arrangements to su[)ply candidates for super- 
vising posts with the practical training in the factory which, in the case 
of so many industries in England, is obtained almost automatically. 

We must remember, in the first place, that successful supervision 
implies a knowledge of business, including such questions as the control 
of labour, and these can only be learned by actual experience. In the 
next place, they require that a man should, especially in the earlier 
stages of commercial employment, submit to long hours and hard condi- 
tions. In some cases, he can accustom himself to these during the period 
of training, and, wherever possible, he should be compelled to do so. 

147. From the poiut of view of the actual training, we may divide 

dusMction .1 industriN 

f0r purposes ol training* piactical cxpciicnce is necessary for the 

supervisor to estimate the working conditions 
and judge whether the quality and output of the work is satisfactory ; 
and (2) those where, on account of the automatic or semi-automatic 
character of the plant, or of the simplicity of the t>rocesbes, the necessary 
knowledge can be more quickly acquired. As instances of the first 
class, we would refer to such branches of mechanical engineering as 
repair work or the making of machinery ; the manufacture of pottery 
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ai\dl glassware ; textile work ; tanning ; and mining. We snail cal 
these manipulative industries. The manufacture of sugar and chemicals, 
and oil and rice milling are examples of the second, which we shall entitle 
non-manipulative or operative. The first class of industries usually 
require a training in industrial concerns ; but, in sorhe cases, e.gr., 
textile work, they are carried on under conditions which make it 
difficult for the learner to acquire the necessary knowledge in the works 
themselves, and they can be learned more easily in instructional factories 
attached to schools. In this latter case, it must be remembered that 
practical training given in a school does not offer the student the oppor- 
tunity of accustoming liimself to mill conditions and of acquiring experi- 
ence of mill management ; though the greater facilities for learning more 
than compensate for this, these deficiencies must be made up for later. 
In the case of the second class of industries, the only training that can 
be given is mainly tecliuological, consisting, for instance, of a course 
in industrial chemistry of a special type, together with some training in 
the handling of machinery and in the making of drawings. The student 
will require practical experience, but, from the nature of these industries, 
this need not be ac(]Luired at a very early stage in his career. A sugar- 
works manager or chemical manutaeturer usually starts with a training 
in technological chemistr}', and a less complete training, which he can 
acquire in a teaching institution, in mechanical engineering. He then 
goes as a chemist to a sugar factory or chemical works, and gradually 
familiarises himself with the general work of ‘the factory, till he is qualified 
for more responsible posts, lie neither requires, nor as a rule obtains, 
any special manipulative skill. A master-tanner's training is also very 
largely in a special branch of applied chemistry ; but he requires some 
degree of practical experience of the industry, especially in the currier’s 
shop. But we must again emphasise the fact, that actual works experi- 
ence must be obtained at some stage or other in the student’s career, 
and this can only bo given in a factory working under commercial condi- 
tions. A man who is acipiiring a knowledge of factory management in 
a chemical works, a sugar mill, or a brewery may also be earning his 
living as a works chemist ; but that does not affect the principle. We 
desire further to point out that in manipulative industries carried out 
on a comparative!}^ small scale, as is mostly the case in India at present 
with tanneries, potteries, and glass worlrs, it is impossible to provide 
what we consider the ideal form of education, z.c., the properly controlled 
training of apprentices in the works, with theoretical classes attached. 
The small-scale glass works, which exist in India at present, produce 
only a limited range of inferior articles ; a large modern glass works 
could not only iprovide for tljc systematic training of apprentices for all 
kinds of glass making and furnish the most effective basis possible for 
the future recruitment of the industry, but would also be in a far better 
position to resist foreign competition. The engineering industry is, 
fortunately, on a dilfcrent footing. But for most other manipulative 
industries, the only way in which practical training can at present be 
provided is by means of a. small factory run on non-commercial lines— 
a method which is exceedingly costly. It may be necessary in certain 
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special cases to have recourse to it, but it is vastly inferior to the sjsteffi* 
atised training which can be given to groups of apprentices in large 
works with provision for theoretical courses alongside. 


Different classes of training 
required. 


148. AVe have, therefore, to provide for 
the following classes of higher industrial 
training : — 


(1) Training for manipulative industries in works large enough to 

employ a number of apprentices, for whom theoretical 
teaching can be provided in class-rooms attached to the 
works. 

(2) Training, in certain special cases, for manipulative industries • 

in technical schools, with workshops or instructional factories 
attached. This method would be adopted in cases where 
there were no w’orks available on a large enough scales or 
where, as in the case of the textile industries, the necessary 
technical knowledge can be much more easily imparted out- 
side the mill. The extent of the equipment required for 
practical work would depend on the degree to which manipu- 
lative knowledge is required in the industry. This training 
must be followed by a period spent in a commercial factory, 
probably on a very low salary or as a pupil. 

(3) Technological training for non-manipulative industries, which 

would be given in a teaching institution, where a student 
would take courses in some special branch of technological 
chemistry, coupled with training in such subjects as mecha- 
nical or electrical engineering, which the particular branch 
of technology selected by the student may indicate as neces- 
sary. Such a course of training will often of itself create a 
wage-earner ; but further experience is needed if the student 
wishes to rise in his profession. 


The distinctions laid down above must not be considered as entirely 
rigid. There will be cases on the/border line, vhich may be dealt with 
in one class or another, as local or personal convenience may determine. 
It will be possible also in the case of class (2) to group together in one 
teaching institution the training or some part of the training required 
for industries practised on a small scale. 

In framing our proposals for a system of industrial training, therefore* 
we shall deal first with training in mechanical engineering, which is the 
most important need at present for India's development, and for which, 
fortunately, the facilities arc considerable. We shall treat this question 
in all its aspects, including therein our proposals for the training of arti- 
sans and foremen, as well as of engineers. We make no specific proposals 
in this chapter for establishing the instructional factories to which we 
have alluded, although remarks will be found on this subject in Chapter 
XIV. But the advisability of providing this form of training in the 
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oajie o£ any particular industry or province will depend on local oircurd- 
stanoes^ and it will be for Departments of Industries to decide each case 
on its merits. We shall put forward our suggestions for training in 
technological chemistry, which we propose should be given in certain 
existing collegiate institutions. These, as at present constituted, are 
mainly concerned with training engineers and include facilities for a 
grounding in mechanical engineering, which will be sufficient for men of 
the class we have in view. We shall next explain our conclusions regard- 
ing the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, Bombay, which provides 
both technological and technical training ; and then, after putting 
forward our views on mining and metallurgical teaching, we shall discuss 
the measures required for the control and co-ordination of the various 
forms of industrial, technical and technological training, and for bringing 
our training institutions into touch with employers of labour. 


149. We may now discuss the question of the instruction of artisans 

Training of artisans. mechanical engineering. Looking forward 

* ‘as we do to a very great industrial expansion 

in the immediate future, we think that the present arrangements for 
the training of artisans arc totally inadequate, and that it is essential 
that steps should be taken as early as possible to provide a much better 
training for many more boys. We were much impressed by the great 
possibilities for training in mechanical engineering in the iiiinierous 
large railway workshops, which are so distributed as to form convenient 


centres in almost every major province of India. Private engineering 
establishments on a large scale, though confined to a few important 
cities, are also suitable for the same purpose. But tlic system for the 
apprenticeship of artisans pursued in these shops is at present rudi- 
mentary. The sons of employes are taken on at the request of their 
fathers and turned into the shops to pick up a knowledge of the trade 
as best they can. They are paid small wages to begin with, and the 
amount is gradually increased as they grow older and more useful. There 
is no regular apprenticeship, and not infrequently the boys are tempted 
to'’ leave long before they ought, by the oiler of slightly higher wages 
outside. We point out elsewhere the risk of boys, who have received a 
little education, leaving their hereditary manual occupations for small 
clerical posts. The only remedy is to improve the social status and 
prospects of the skilled artisan. Though such a proposal has been 
supported by numerous witnesses, we are opposed to any legislation 
designed to penalise the employment of indentured apprentices by 
third parties ; and would leave the system of indenture on the same 


contractual basis as at present. We think, however, that much 
can be done to counteract the tendency among promising youths 
of the working classes to seek clerical occupation, by a more liberal 
treatment in respect of wages, the provision of opportunities for further 
education, and the institution of a better form of agreement. From 
the tune a boy enters a workshop to learn a trade, he should be paid 
at least equivalent to what he would otherwise earn in the bazaar 
ifovcL which, in order to secure his regular attendance and to provide 
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inducements to tim to go tlirougli a complete course o| training, tliete 
should be placed to his credit every month a certain amount of deferred 
pay ; and this, under the initial agreement, should only be due to him on 
the completion of a specified period of service, which should usually be 
about five years. Night schools have proved less successful in India 
than elsewhere, and even in England they are tending to fall out of favour. 
It should be recognised that, when a boy has done a fair eight hours’ 
work in the shops, he is not fit to profit by class instruction. Every 
apprentice, therefore, should be given within the shop hours elementary 
technical education suited to the trade that he is learning, and he should 
be taught drawing and mensuration, so that he may at least be able to 
understand a plan and work from it. In large engineering establish- 
ments where the number of apprentices justifies the expense, there 
should be a special ofi&cer to supervise them and see that in each shop 
they are properly employed. Supervision of this sort is still more neces- 
sary in the case of apprentices and pupils under training for posts of 
foremen and engineer officers, regarding whom we have made proposals 
in the following paragraplis. In some instances, the more intelligent 
and ambitious apprentices will certainl}^ desire to ac(j[uire a working 
knowledge of English, which will enable them to communicate more 
freely with their superior officers and w ill give them access to somces of 
information denied to workmen unable to read and write that language. 
It is only for teaching of this kind, when there is a demand for it and 
it cannot be provided by other means, that evening classes should be 
accepted as a method of imparting mstruction to apprentices. 

The system which ^ve have proposed above provides for the attachment 
of teaching classes to a single large shop. There may, however, be cases 
where works, none of which is large enough in itself to form the basis of an 
educational unit, exist sufficiently close together to form a group ; and 
here, we think, teaching classes may be provided in a common school 
conveniently situated for apprentices attending the different works, 
and controlled by a committee on which the Department of Industries 
and the various employers may be represented. We think that this 
system might, when necessary, be extended to meet the case of appren- 
tice foremen and engineers. 

160. We received many complaints regarding the unsteadiness and 
inefficiency of Indian labour, defects which, 

"artUans. * ** ^ standard of 

comfort, we have dealt with more fully in 
Chapter XVI. It is doubtful if sufficient inducements in the way of 
pay are yet held out to men to become really first-class artisans. To 
reduce the difference between the pay of the skilled workman and the 
foreman and so lessen the cost of supervision, it is necessary greatly to 
improve not only the skill, but also the prospects of the workman, and 
teach him to regard himself as a member of a skilled and respected body. 
Any means of raising the self-respect and social status of the artisan 
Will benefit, in the long run, the employer no less than the employed* 
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161. Above tiie, skilled workman is tbe maistry^ or foreman, and the 

The training .1 foramen: povision for training such men is hopelessly 
existing arrangements. msutiicient. We were forcibly struck, when 
visiting the large railway and private workshops 
throughout India, with the almost complete absence of Indians from the 
ranks of foremen and chargemen — the non-commissioned ofiicers of 
the great army of engineering artisans. At present these posts are 
filled almost entirely by men imported from abroad. The railway 
companies are endeavouring to supply this deficiency by training 
European and Anglo-Indian youths, the sons of their own employes as 
a rule, and with fair prospects of success. The eifect on industries 
generally of the absence of men of this type is clear from opinions which 
have been expressed to us regarding the comparatively low state of 
efficiency of the plant in many factories which do not emplo}^ a high 
proportion of imported men on their subordinate staff. The continuance 
of conditions which force the industrialists of the country to import so 
many of their subordinate supervising staff is clearly most undesirable. 
They form a serious handicap to progress and militate against the ideal 
of an industrially self-sufficing India. Many men brought from foreign 
countries are found unsuitable on their arrival here ; others take a dislike 
to the country or develo]3c indifferent health, and are generally a source of 
anxiety to those responsible for bringing them out. It is common know- 
ledge that no small proportion of the men so imported have to be repat- 
riated at great expense to their employers. Mechanics, as a class, are 
unwilling to leave their home countries to accept service in India, and 
the prospect is rather remote of suitable men being available for the 
new industries which we hope to sec started. To meet this most pressing 
need, every effort should be made to create a class of Indian foremen 
and chargemen. A difficulty arises in this country from the fact that the 
educational attainments of the artisans are too low to fit them for such 
posts, while the stipends and the prospects offered are not of a nature 
to induce the better educated classes to spend a nimiber of years as 
workmen, though this is the only way for them to acquire the practical 
experience which is essential, if they are to be in immediate charge of 
specialised sections of a workshop or factory. The attempts at com- 
promise, which are now under trial in several technical institutes and 
schools, are not likely to meet with success, even when, as m some 
cases, the course of instruction is followed up by a few months in a 
factory or engineering works. Instructional courses do not familiarise 
the students with practical shop conditions, with their long hours and 
strenuous life and the demands which they make on the resourcefulness 
and intelligence of the supervising staff, nor do they enable them to 
discover whether such a life is one which they are physically able to 
stand or care to accept as a permanent occupation. Further, the students 
look on their few months’ training under shop conditions as a test to 
be passed and put behind them, rather than as an earnest of the employ- 
ment awaiting them after training, and the arrangements for the training 
of students in the shops do not, it would seem, really bring thtm into 
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close contact with the principles underlying commercial engineering work* 
These defects have been recognised to some extent, and attempts to remedy 
them are now being worked out in the engineering schools at Lucknow, 
Bankipore and Nagpur. In these schools, the idea is to give an all-round 
training in the various engineering trades, simultaneously with instruc- 
tion in drawing and in the elementary principles of science which find 
application in mechanical engineering. After a coiuse of this kind 
extending over a period of three years, the pupils are drafted into the 
mechanical workshops, where it is intended that they should specialise 
, in some particular department, in the hope that, if they apply themselves 
diligently to the acquisition of practical experience, they will in a few years 
become capable of being entrusted with supervisory work. These 
attempts to combine teaching with workshop practice are not, however, 
in accord with the idea supported by the balance of opinion among 
mechanical engineers all over the world, that the teclmical school courses 
should not precede workshop training. It is important to remember 
that theoretical traijiing is doubly valuable when given to a student who 
has in his mind a deiiuite picture of the conditions under which it will 
be applied. The result of our einpiiries convinces us that the same 
system is equally suitable under Indian conditions, and we describe in 
the next paragraph the lines on which it should be worked. 


152. liailway workshops are, as we have stated, in many cases 
already receiving European and Anglo-Indian 

Tho training of foremen : apprentices, to whom some degree of technical 

proposais of the Ck»mmis- ..i i. r i.i* 

training is given with the object of enabhng 

them to obtain posts as foremen, or, in special 

cases, oven higher appointments. There is, however, a noteworthy 

absence of provision for the middle-class Indian. We consider it of 

great importance that the conditions of training should be such as the 

educated Indian youth will consider consistent with his sense of self- 

respect ; for if this is not satisfied, we shall be depriving ourselves of a 

most promising field of recruitment. The arrangements made for Indian 

apprentices are at present inadequate ; and the stipends paid them 

during the period of training and the salaries ofi’ered on its completion 

are very much lower than the corresponding amounts in the case of 

Europeans and Anglo-Indians, a fact which is largely responsible for the 

failure of the better educated Indians to take advantage of these courses. 

As regards salaries, we consider that the principle must be adhered to 

that equal proficiency should be equally remunerated. The inequahty 

of stipends is to some extent justified by the diifcrcnce in the standard 

of living between Europeans and Anglo-Indians on the one hand and 

some classes of Indians on* the other, though the stipends at present 

offered to Indians assmne too low a cost of living to meet the case of the 

educated middle classes. We think the difficulty might be goL over 

by allowing free board and lodging to all Europeans and Anglo-Indians, 

and to such Indians as prefer it. To other Indians, a stipend to covey 

board expenses based on tho standard of living of the middle classes 

should be given. Apprentices of all kinds should receive a monthly 
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sum over and aingye tlie expenses of tkeir board and lodging, depending 
on the length of time they have worked and on their efficiency in the 
shops. We consider that every effort should be made to develops the 
training facilities existing in these shops, grants being given from Govern- 
ment funds for the establishment of technical classes, together with 
hostel accommodation and such other amenities as are necessary to 
attract educated Indian youths of the middle class. The precise allot- 
ment between Govermnent and the Railways of the extra expenditure 
entailed will require further consideration. With the technical school 
alongside the workshop, it becomes possible to provide an almost ideal 
coume of training. Almost equal possibilities for training can be made 
available in a few of the larger private workshops, and we do not doubt 
that the managements of these would welcome the provision of similar 
arrangements for the technical training of their employes. In discussing 
the question of training industrial artisans, we have suggested the 
adoption of an apprenticeship system, and we think that a precisely - 
similar system should apply to the more advanced class of students 
with which we are now dealing. The regulations for the admission of 
apprentices and for the working of the system generally should secure 
the admission of a proper proportion of Indians and the fair and equal 
treatment of all classes in their course of training, while upholding the 
authority of the workshops management to the fullest extent. The 
indentures should be for a period of four or five years, and, as we have 
said already, the apprentices should be paid wages. Apprentices of 
this class should start work usually between 16 and 18 years of age. 
If they enter the workshops at too early an age, their physique will 
be insufficiently developed to stand the stress and their previous oppor 
tunities for obtaining the necessary education will be unduly restricted. 

An example of a scheme of this type, worked out by officers of the 
East Indian Railway Company, will be found as Appendix N. 


The Training o! Mechanical Engineers. 


colleges and schools : 
Roorkee. 


153. There are four engineering colleges in India which provide the 
training required by recruits for the Public 
PuMte. works. D^par^nt Works Department. The largest is at Roorkee 
in the United Provinces, where it was originally 
established in 1847 to train the engineers and 
upper subordinates who were required in rapidly increasing numbers 
on the extensive system of public works, and particularly the irrigation 
canals, that were started soon after the province came under British 
rule. 


At an even earlier date (1794) a school for surveyors was started in 
Madras which' ultimately developed into an 
engineering college- in 1857. Thirty years 
latex it underwent extensive reorganisation and its staff was greatly 
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strengthened. Little, il-any differentiation is made between the training 
given to civil and to mechanical engineers. Quite recently, an electrical 
course has been instituted and a Professor of Electrical Engineering 
added to the staff. 


The Sibpur Engineering College developed from University courses 
in engineering, which were started in 1858 by 
*****"“ the Public Works Department and handed 

over in 1860 to the Presidency College. In 1880 this engineering branch 
was constituted a separate college and transferred to Sibpur, where 
it has since remained. The growth of modern industries in Bengal has 
greatly influenced its development, and the courses of instruction now 
provided are of a more general character than would be essential, if only 
the requirements of the Public Works Department had to he met. 

The College of Engineering, Poona, started in 1854 as the Poona 
Engineering class and Mechanical School. In 
1866 it was affiliated to the University of 
Bombay and styled the Poona Civil Engineering College. Later, in 
3879, classes in agriculture and forestry were added, and in 1880 the 
name was changed to ‘‘ The College of Science.’’ In 1907 the agri- 
culture classes were removed ; in 1911 the courses leading to the degree 
of B.Sc. were transferred to tlie new science institute in Bombay, and 
the name was again changed to that which it now bears. At the present 
time the courses of instruction lead up to the University examinations 
for the degree of B.E. (Civil) and B.E. (Mechanical). There are also 
classes for Public Works Department sub-overseers, mechanical appren- 
tices and electrical apprentices. 

There are also a number of less important schools of engineering 
training chiefly for the Public Works Department, but including in their 
courses some instruction in meclianical engineering. 

154. In the past, the education of engineers has been too much 
influenced by the immediate requirements 
'’*oftra?ning"Mg"inw«.*'" Woiks Department, without 

regard to the future or to those other interests 
in India which can be handled only by engineers. The higher branches 
of the engineering services in this country absorb but a very small pro- 
portion of the engineering students who pass tlirough the colleges, and- 
the rest enter the upper subordinate ranks or find private employment 
of a not very remunerative character. The greater part of the work 
done in each college is the training of upper subordinates, lower 
subordinates, surveyors and draftsmen. Students join the college 
classes in the hope of getting appointments as Assistant Engineers ; 
but, failing these, they consider that they have a better chance as 
upper subordinates, if they have passed out of the colleges as engineer 
students and not as upper subordinate students. 

In the four principal colleges, increasing attention has in recent 
years, been paid to the provision of instruction in mechanical and electrical 
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engineering ; but tbe measures adopted are inadequate and are conceived 
on altogether too narrow lines to meet the needs, present and prospec- 
tive, of a rapidly expanding industrial system. Indian civil engineers 
have done well in the Public Works Department and have established 
their claims to promotion to the highest ranks of the service ; but in 
mechanical engineering which, outside the railway workshops, is mainly 
carried on by private enterprise, we find that, in the absence of a proper 
system of training, they have seldom attained to positions of im- 
portance or responsibility. In practically all the engineering workshops 
which we have visited, we found the same state of affairs existing with 
regard to the superior staff as we had seen in the case of foremen. The 
former, whether assistants or managers, were men who had been trained 
as mechanical engineers in Great Britain. 

It is only in recent years that the Government engineering colleges 
have recognised that they ought to be something more than mere appan- 
ages of the Public Works Department ; but so far, the attemp^s made 
to train students for careers other than those offered by service under 
Government, District Boards or Municipalities, have taken the form of 
alternative or additional courses of instruction, and until quite recently 
no radical reforms have been contemplated, much less introduced. ; 

155. Especially since the outbreak of war, various causes have at- 
tracted public attention in an increasing ’’degree 
hidustriaMeveloprmnt^^ predominant importance which mecha- 

nical engineering is now beginning to assume 
in this country. The establishment of the manufacture of steel on firm 
basis of commercial success brought into sight the possibility of further 
developments on a scale never before contemplated. It has not only 
encouraged English firms to consider the formal Jon of branches of their 
own specialised industries in India after the war, hut has given oppor- 
tunities to Indian capitalists to take in hand schemes for various forms 
of engineering and metal manufacturing work. The production of zinc 
and copper from Indian ores has recently come within measurable distance 
of actual accomplishment, and has still further increased the scope of 
possible enterprise. Tbe experience of the war itself has been responsible 
for a new attitude on the part both of Government and of leading indus- 
trialists. They realise that it is necessary to create in India the manu- 
factures that are indispensable for industrial self-sufficiency and for 
national defence, and that it is no longer possible to rely on free importa- 
tion of essential articles in time of war. We think it not out of place 
to observe here that the existence of this Commission and the discussions 
which have from time to time arisen out of the evidence given before it, 
together with the creation of the Munitions Board, itself a develop- 
ment of the Commission, have helped in the above direction. Finally, 
the attention of the educated public, and in particular of tbe large indus- 
trial employers, has been drawn to the inconveniences and dangers that 
arise from the entire dependence of India on imported personnel foy 
supervision of engineering industries. 
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156. The education and training of engineers was the subject of an 

enquiry by a committee appointed by the 
ISlL h?*SS?Di!ll Council of the Tmtitution of Civil Engineers 

chanical engineers* 190J, on which committee all the important 

engineering societies were represented. Their 
report, which was published in 1905, embodies the collective experience 
of engineers belonging to practically every branch of the profession, 
and though in many respects the conditions in India are different from 
those prevailing in the United Kingdom, certain fundamental conclu- 
sions were reached which are entirely supported by the facts placed 
before us in evidence by leading engineers and industrial employers, 
and should be adopted in this country. In submitting their recommenda- 
tions, the committee prefaced them by the statement that they were 
unanimous in their opinion that engineering training must include 
several years of practical work as well as a proper academic training. 
They considered : — 

“ (1) That the average boy should leave school when ho is about 17 years of age ; 
that much depends upon the development of individual boys, but the minimum age 
should be 16 and the maximum 18 years. 

^ (2) That the practical training should bo divided into two partE>y and that the pre- 
liminary stage of practical training should consist in all cases of at least a year spent in 
mechanical engineering workshops. 

(3) That during workshop training, boys should keep regular working hours and 
should bo treated as ordinary apprentices, be subject to discipline and he paid wages. 

(4) That nothing should bo done in tho form of evening study which vould impoBO 
unnecessary strain upon tho boys, 

(6) That, as a rule, it is preferable fo proceed to a technical college on the comple- 
tion of the introductory workshop course ; but that, in tlio case of boys intended to become 
mechanical engineers, it may bo advnntnffoous to complolo llio practical training before 
entering the college ; but in such cases it becomes important that simultaneous education 
dinarg practical training should he secured. Otherwise, tho hoys woiilfl lose seriously 
during four or five years* suspension of systematic study, and would bo at a disad- 
vantage on entering tho colI<*go. 

(0) That for the average student, the period of college study should bo at least three 
years 

(7) That at least three to four years should bo spent in practical training, inclusive of 
the introductory workshop courso previously monlioned.’* 

157. We are aware that this question lias been discussed on other 
occasions, at times with the same, at others with somewhat different, 
results ; but a study of these discussions has led us to tho belief that the 
above-quoted conclusions may fairly be taken not only as the most 
authoritative expression of British engineeriii" opinion at the time, 
but as still representing the general views of the profession. The methods 
pursued in this country, however, differ widely from the system suggested 
above. The age of boys when they join an engineering college in India is 
from two to three years higher than that recommended. Most, if not 
all, of the colleges prescribe a period of training in workshops after the 
completion of the theoretical courses, just as we have seen in the case 
of institutions giving a lower type of training ; but even this period -is 
much too short to be of practical value to mechanical engineers ; no 
attempt is made to subject the students to regular workshop discipline, 
ftnd they are not compelled to attend the full working hours. They 
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:rom shop to shop making notes and sketches, and watch others at 
wrork, but, as a rule, do nothing themselves. This course, such as it 
8, broadens the outlook of students who are intending to become civil 
mgineers ; but it is worse than useless as an initiation into the mechani- 
cal side of the engineering professio'\ 

It has been objected that educated Indians will be unwilling to submit 
to the early hours and hard ' conditions of workshop training. This 
may, no doubt have, been the case in the past, but there are now numerous 
signs of a marked change in sentiment, and we feel confident that, if 
facilities are provided, increasing use will be made of them. There are 
difficulties in the way, we admit ; but they are not so great as is often 
supposed, and can be overcome. 

158. There is, thus, as we have seen, a very decided consensus of 

opinion among practical men that the ideal 
PropMals of tho Oommis- method of training meclianical engineers is to 
cal cnginMrt. combine worksliop practice and technical 

instruction as closely as possible. To attain 
this end in India the workshop has been imported into the college, but 
the results have not been altogether satisfactory. The atmosphere of 
the workshop cannot be obtained in the school, and the importance of 
this is so great that we are convinced that mechanical engineers must 
be trained in the workshops, receiving supplementary class instruction 
in technical schools alongside, which should, of course, be. of a more 
advanced nature than that which would be provided for foremen. That 
is to say, the mechanical engineer, by which term we moan the man who 
in after-life will be responsible for the design and construction of 
machinery and structural iron work of every kind, should be trained in 
a way analogous to that proscribed for the members of the labouring 
classes who will become artisans, and the boys of a higher social 
grade and with a better general education who aspire to become foremen ; 
but he should start in the workshop somewhat older and after a more 
prolonged general education. In the factory, lie should be regarded 
as a workman and treated as such, and paid wages which should 
represent the market value of the work he does ; but he should not 
spend the whole of his time in the workshops. Eoughly, the time spent 
in the technical classes should be equal to one-third of the total 
working hours of the shops, but whether this be so many hours a day 
or so many days a week matters little and may bo arranged to suit local 
circumstances. The main idea undcrljdng our conception of the proper 
method of training mechanical engineers is thus a fundamental modi- 
fication of the current practice in India ; the chief training-ground 
should be the workshop, though the class-room is also indispensable. 

159. After the period of apprenticeship is completed, and this should 

not be less than four years and may usually 
with advantage be five, those apprentices 
iUDlects. who desire to specialise should be provided for 

in one or more of the existing engineering 
colleges, where advanced courses of instruction will be given in such 



subjects as applied mechanics, electrical enf^ineering, the physical sciences, 
hydraulics, the strength and properties of materials, and heat engines. 
It should be recognised that these students are adults seeking to gain 
knowledge for a very special purpose, and they should not be treated as 
undergraduates and forced to go through a rigidly prescribed course of 
instruction, such as is now provided in the engineering collejres of Univer- 
sity rank. Our general idea is that colleges of this status should be made 
accessible to advanced students who wish to take special, instead of com- 
plete, University degree courses. 

We have not specifically referred to the training of electrical engineers 
because electrical manufactures have not yet been started in India , 
and there is only scope for the employment of men to do simple repair 
work, to take charge of the running of electrical mac hinery, and to 
manage and control hydro-electric and steam-operated stations. The men 
required for these three classes of work will be provided by the foregoing 
proposals for the training of the various grades required in mechanical 
engineering. They will have to acquire, in addition, special experience 
in electrical matters, but, till this branch of engineering is developed 
on the constructional side and the manufacture of electrical machinery 
taken in hand, the managers of electrical undertakings must train their 
own men, making such use as they can of the special facilities offered 
for instruction at the engineering colleges and the Indian Institute of 
Science. 

Technological Training. 

IGO. It will bo necessary in the immediate future for Government 
to consider the more general question of the 
Expansion of engineering played bv the existing engineering 

CO ages colleges and the Universities, in providing for the 

increasing need in Iiidia for scientific, technical 
and technological training. We feel convinced that, as the develop- 
ment of the country proceeds, the number of students will increase and 
that, in consequence, at no distant date it will be found desirable to 
abolish the school departments of these colleges and to make provision 
for the education of subordinates in separate institutions, which, not 
being of University rank, will be placed under the control of the Directors 
of Industries. It is urgently necessary to prepare for a higher technolo- 
gical training, which will provide the means whereby the jihysical science 
students of the colleges affiliated to the Universities may learn to apply 
their knowledge to industrial uses. The simplest way of meeting this 
demand would be to expand the engineering colleges into technological 
institutes by the creation of now departments. At present they are 
chiefly occupied with the training of civil engineers. Wo have just 
recommended that they should make provision for the higher technical 
instruction of mechanical and electrical engineers, and we anticipate that 
industrial expansion will justify the starting of departments of general 
technological chemistry, which, in each college and teaching University, 
will specialise to the extent necessary to meet at any rate the more pro- 
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minent local needs. We regard it as certain tliat public opinion will 
demand that these colleges shall be connected with the local Universities 
and that the students shall be able to obtain University degrees. To 
this we think no serious objection can be raised, provided that the terms 
of association leivo ihe colleges free to frame their own courses of 
study, reserving to the Senates of the Universities the right to prescribe 
which shall be selected as qualifying a student to enter for a University 
degree. The internal administration of the colleges should be con- 
trolled by a Board or Council, the members of which might be 
nominated by the Department of Industries, the University, and 
public bodies representing employers. This Council should have the 
privilege of delegating a certain number of ihs members to ropreseni it 
on the Senate. 


161. Up to this point our recommendations regarding industrial 
, . , . . , and technical education are such as should b(‘ 

Tgw carried out by provincial Governments ; but, 

we think, it will be necessary ultimately, if not 
in the irrmiediate future, to provide India with educational institutions 
of a more advanced character, which no single province could support or 
fill with students, yet wdiich each province will need to a greater or less 
extent. For some time to come the demand for this higher training can 
best be met by the provision of scholarships to enable students to proceed 
abroad, but, as soon as our foregoing recommendations have had time 
to develope their full effect, it would he advisable to proceed further 
and establish imperial colleges of the very highest grade. l\vo at least 
would be needed, staffed with specialists of high reputation w^ho musi 
be provided with adequate equipment for both teaching and research 
w6rk. One of these colleges should cover every branch of engineering, 
while the other should be devoted mainly to metallurgy and mineral tech- 
nology, the developments of w^hich are certain to be on a very extensive 
scale. Provincial colleges can only hope to secure tlie services of good, 
all-round men who would be employed mainly in teaching work ; but, if 
the ideal of a self-sufficing India is to be completely carried out. 
specialisation must ])e provided for, and this can only be achieved in 
colleges with a large number of advanced students. We can hardly 
hope to serve any useful purpose by pursuing this idea further. Details will 
depend upon the actual state of things at the time when it becomes neces- 
sary to mature a scheme. We, therefore, refrain from elaborating any 
proposals of this nature and content ourselves with suggesting that they 
should always be kept in sight as the goal. 


162. Before leaving the question of higher training we desire to 
M 1 advert to one important matter. We consider 

sodetlos. ^ India suffers from the general absence of 

organisations similar to the great scientific and 
technical societies which have in many countries done so much to promote 
the professional education of their younger members. AVe have already 
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liad occasion to refer to an instance of tlio work of tlio English Institution 
of Civil Engineers in this directior " * " Ink tha (; ii would be grea i ly 

to the advantage of Indian engineers if a representative society were 
started. Our views on the subject, which we regard as one essentially 
for private initiation, are explained in detail in Apponc'ix H., and here 
we need only add that we m no sense limit our suggestion to engineering. 
'Whenever the number of specialists in an} branch of science or prof^^s- 
sional activity is sufficient to enable them to form a.i association to 
promote its development in India, their action in this respect should 
he supported in every reasonable way by the Stati* 


The Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, Bouibay. 

103. Keference lias already been made to the starting of the Victoria 
Jubilee Technical Institute in Bombay. During 

Proposed utilisation of engi- recent vears it has develoiied a somewhat 

neoring classes to supple- i j. i i ^ i 

niont workshop traininga polytechnic cliaraciGr, and now provides courses 

of instruction in (1) mechanical engineering, 
(2) electrical engiueeriiig, (3) textile manufactures, (4) applied chemistry, 
and (5) pliimhing and sanitary engineering. jMost of the witnesses who 
have come before us with experience as employers of its students have 
spoken well of them ; but, so far as the training in mechanical engmeering 
is concerned, ox-students are nearly all employed in subordinate capacities, 
and there is little probability that many of them will rise to high posi- 
tions. The courses of instruction extend over four years, of which the 
last six monllis have to be spent on practical work. Kiupiiries made of 
the managers of workshops and factories in wliicli tlicso studiuits received 
this part of tlieir training did not convince us that- the arrangements 
were of a satisfactory character. Moreover, tlio time allowed for prac- 
tical training is too short. In view of the conclusions we have reached 
regarding the training of mechanical engineers, we cannot regard the 
work done in the Institute for this class of students as satisfactory. 
Instead, however, of abolishing the.se elasses, it would be preferable for 
the Institute to associate itself more closely w ith the local engineering 
industries carrii'd oji in Bombay ; and it slioiild not he difficult to frame 
a scheme whereby the Institute, in its new' location at Matunga, will 
supplement tluMvork.s hop training of a[)])rent ices from the railway and 
other workshops, thus jierforming locally the function of the technical 
classes whicli wo have recommended in tlie case of the larger workshops. 
To a large extent, the popularity of the mechanical engineering classes 
is due to the law which prevails in certain provinces compelling owners of 
steam plants to place their boilers in charge of certificated men. If the 
suggestion which we make elsewhere that this law" should be abolished is 
carried into effect, there will be midoubtedly less demand for instruc- 
tion of the kind necessary to pass the specified Government examina- 
tion. On the other hand, we hope that the forthcoming expansion 
of luechanical engineering will more than replace the loss of this 
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Litificial demand for wliat can only be described as a very imperfect 
training. 

164. These remarks do not apply to the technological courses whicli 
include (1) textile manufactures, (2) applied 
w re® chemistry, and (3) plumbing a7id sanitary 
commended. engineering. In these instance's, we approve 

of the existing arrangements whereby . the 
students receive a preliminary training before embarking upon practical 
work. In this view we are largely influenced by the fact that the classes 
are conducted throughout on lines as nearly resembling actual commercial 
practice as is ])ossible in a)iy teaching institution. 

The spinning mill or the weaving shed is not an appropriate place 
in which to give instruction in textile mechanism, and practice in the 
working of the machines can be more easily arranged in a specially- 
equipped shed, where a great variety of single units is available. Know- 
ledge and experience of this kind can be gained much more rapidly in 
the Institute than under practical working conditions in a mill, and 
there is no doubt that the young man who aspires to become a textile 
manufacturer, can best begin by going through one or both of the 
specialised courses of instruction provided by the Institute. Similarly 
a preliminary knowledge of chemistry is essential to any one who in- 
tends to apply such knowledge to manufacturing processes, and the 
laboratory rather than the chemical works is the place in which the 
training should begin. 

In regard to plumbing and sanitary engineering, most of the practi- 
cal work consists of fitting up buildings in accordance with prepared 
plans, and before a young man can be sent out to do such work, he 
requires considerable skill in manipulating the materials employed, and 
some general knowledge of the sciences which bear upon sanitary engi- 
neering. It is also necessary that he should be able to prepare plans 
and estimates, and, without doubt, a knowledge of these matters and 
the requisite degree of craftsmanship can be attained most readily in 
organised schools. 

165. We therefore consider that in respect of these technological 
courses, no changes are necessary ; but we think that the training in 
the Institute should be followed by two years spent on practical work, 
before the full diploma can be obtained. The students should be ap- 
prenticed on leaving the Institute, and they should be given definite 
efriployment and paid a living wage. There will, no doubt, be difficulty 
at first in finding places for them. Employers of labour in this country 
have realised only to a limited extent that it is incumbent upon them 
to provide facilities for training the rising generation. To convince 
them propaganda work will, at the outset, be necessary. There are 
fortunately many Government workshops to set an example, and it 
should not be difficult to induce the owners and managers^of private 
undertakings to follow suit. 
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Mining and Metallurgical Education. 


Mining education 
position. 


existing 


166. Mining education in India occupies, as we shall explain below, 
a somewhat peculiar position. Two systems 
of teaching, applied to very similar material, 
are going on side by side, and there is a large 
concentration of mining employment on a single area — the principal 
coal field — while other forms of mining arc scattered over the whole 
of India, and differ widely in character. For these reasons wo have 
thought it necessary to discuss the subject in detail. 


By far the largest demand for mining engineers and trained sub- 
ordinates comes from the coal fields situated in the provinces of Bengal 
and Bihar and Orissa. The forms of mining in other parts of India 
are often only mere quarrying or, where actual mining is practised, 
are either so highly specialised as to necessitate a practical training 
which cannot be given in India, or are only on a small scale, lb is 
clear, then, that for a long time to come, India must look for mining 
education to an institution or institutions based on the requirements of 
the Bengal coal field. 


The provision at present made for mining education comprises — 

, X «... « ,, (1) courses at the Sibpur College, (2) evening 

(a) Sibpur college courses, The'senior Sibpm 

course is one of two years, which follows a preliminary two years' train- 
ing leading up to the examination for siib-ovcrseers. The students 
arc trained in mine surveying, electricity, colliery mechanics, mining 
and chemistry, and are taken into »\unp on the coal field for six weeks 
ill the cold weather. At the eiul of this course they obtain a diploma, 
after passing an examination. Recently, however, the Government of 
India have approved of the reduction of the two years' mining course 
to a single year, conditionally on the students who take up the course 
having previously passed the overseers' examination and spending at 
least eight weeks in a colliery during the college vacation. A prepara- 
tory course of one year is also being provided. Under the previous 
conditions it was not easy for students from other provinces than Bengal 
to obtain admission, though it is only fair to add that very few attempted 
to do so. Accommodation was limited, and the Local Government 
stipulated that no qualified Bengali student should be excluded. The 
necessity for passing the sub-overseers' test before entry was also a 
difficulty in the case of students from certain provinces, where training 
of this class was given only to a very limited extent. These obstacles 
have now, it is claimed, to some extent been overcome, and there are 
at present (1918) five outside students taking the course. For some 
years past, the removal of Sibpur College has been under contem- 
plation, and Government has been reluctant to incur increased ex- 
penditure on the existing institution. Accommodation is thus still 
inadequate. 
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The evening classes are held at five centres on the coal field under 
the control of a joint bo^trd, on which the 
(b) mining interests and the Governments of 

Bengal and of Bihar and Orissa are repre- 
sented. The cost of these classes is met by the two Governments. 

The results of the examinations held at Bibpur and in connection 
with the evening classes are shown below : — 
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The average attendance at the evening classes in 1915- IG was 120, 
and that of the vernacular evening classes was 264. 

167. In 1913-11, a committee, which met under the presidency of 

(Sir D. Maepherson to advise on the cpiestion of 
Recent mining education, recommended the o])ening of 

a school of mines at Dhaiibaid and the improve- 
ment of the existing evening classes on the coal field. The school was 
to cost Ks, 5,56,000 initial, and Ks. 98,000 recurring, while the expendi- 
ture required for improving the evening classes was estimated at 
Es. 1,51,000 initial and Ks. 71,000 recurring, towards which latter 
figure it was hoped that the mining industry would contribute. In 
1914-15, a committee consisting of Messrs. Adams, Chief Inspector of 
Mines in India, Eoberton, Professor of Mining at Bibpur, and Glen 
George, Mining Engineer, after examining the system of mining educa- 
tion in England, submitted a report which was in general agreement 
with the proposals of the Maepherson Committee. 

168. Two main points arise for consideration in connection with the 

above proposals — (1) would an improvement of 
existing evening classes suffice, without a 
instruction. school of mines ? (2) if a school of mines is 

considered necessary, where should it be 

located ? 

With regard to the first point we observe that the lads who attend 
the evening classes are in most cases deficient in general education, 
and this fact, coupled with the necessarily limited range of instruction 
given, renders these classes unsuitable for training first-class colliery 
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managers. Out of the nine men who obtained^first-class certificates 
in 1916, six men came from Sibpur. It is true that^ in England the 
larger proportion of colliery managers have obtained their mining educa- 
tion at evening or other similar classes ; and of the comparatively small 
number of students who are found at the various schools or mines, most 
seek employment either in metalliferous inines, or as consultants, 
(government inspectors, and geologists. But the position in England 
has changed ; the examination for the manager’s cerbificate has been 
made more severe, and mining schools of a dilTcrent type are springing 
up, in one case financed and controlled by the mining interests them- 
selves ; this typo is therefore likely to take a large f-hare in producing 
colliery managers. We think it necessary that, although the evening 
classes re(j[uire improvement, some form of minin;^ school should be 
provided for holders of first class rertificates, /.c., certificates entitling 
a man to hold charge of a colliery raising over 1.800 tons a month. 

169. Wc now come to the <jucstion of the location of the school of 

mines, and we may consider whether a self- 
LocatloijoJjf^thie^^proposed (.ontaiued mining school on the coal field itself 
{ is preferable, or whether teaching might not be 
provided in a department of an existing engineering college, such as 
Sibpur. The latter scheme would be cheaper ; it would bring the students 
into contact with lads studying for other branches of engineering, which 
is advantageous ; and a well-known institution like Sibpur would 
possess better and more established traditions than any new institution. 
Finally, as we have already pointed out, Sibpur already produces most 
of the successful candidates for first-class certificates. 

On the other hand, there are disadvantages attaching to the Sibpur 
institution. Visits to coal mines from time to time during the course 
to explain points of practice can be completed from Dhanbaid within 
a few hours ; from Sibpur they take not less than 36 hours. The staff 
of an institution on the coal field is in close touch, not only with the 
latest developments of the industry, but with employers and managers, 
a great advantage to the students both while under training and after- 
wards when seeking for employment. xV sub-committee appointed in 
1916 to consider the future of the Sibpur mining class, reported that 
it would be very hard for teachers at Sibpur to secure practical train- 
ing for students in collieries, while the staff at a school in the coal field 
could do this with comparative ease. To keep the school in close 
association with the industry is also a matter of importance. Finally, 
the staff of a school on the coal fields can maintain intimate relations 
with those of its students who are taking the practical portion of their 
course at one or other of the mines. 

170. So far, therefore, as the choice lies between Sibpur and Dlian* 
baid, we prefer the idea of a self-contained mining school on the coal 
field ; but are prepared to agree that, instead of the course of three 
years at the school and twelve months’ preliminary practical work 
proposed by the Maepherson Committee, students may take their praoti- 
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cal course at the end of their first year. We consider it essential that 
students should pass a reasonable j)eriod in underground work. 

We are conscious of the heavy cost which such an institution is 
likely to entail relatively to the number of the students, at any rate 
for the first few years of its existence. The Maepherson Committee 
did not anticipate a larger number of students at first than 48, an esti- 
mate which might, however, now be increased. But we consider that 
the necessity of training mine managers in India and of making the 
country so far independent of imported experts, is strong enough to 
warrant the expenditure. The number of students attending the course 
at Sibpur is increasing ; and if the proposed school is open to the whole 
of India, this should bring in still more candidates. The argument for 
an inter-provincial institution lies, not in the desire shown by the differ- 
ent provinces of India to train their own men to manage their own 
mines, but in the absolute necessity of extending the area of recruit- 
ment for the mining profession as widely as possible, in order to supply 
this urgent need by the most suitable men from every part of the country. 
The main advantage would, it is true, be reaped by the coal fields of 
Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, and candidates from these provinces 
would retain the undoubted advantages which proximity to the school 
of mines must always give. But there should be no preference shown 
to local candidates and admission to the school of mines should depend 
on suitability alone. 

171. There is, however, a possible third course, besides a school of 
mines at Dhanbaid, or a mining class at Sibpur. Various proposals 
have come to our notice for research and training in metallurgy and 
other allied forms of technology, proposals which we have discussed 
more fully in Chapter IX. An institution at Sakchi teaching the above 
subjects would naturally also include certain forms of mechanical engi- 
neering, in view of the unrivalled opportunities which would be pro- 
vided by the group of works springing up near that centre. Many 
of the science subjects which will have to be taught as a foundation 
in such an institution will be common both to mining and metallurgy ; 
these will include geology and mineralogy, physics, chemistry, mathe- 
matics, and mechanics ; and among practical subjects, mechanical and 
electrical engineering. A considerable saving in cost could be effected, 
and a more efficient staff and equipment provided, by combining in 
the same institution the higher forms of training for mining and metal- 
lurgy. We recognise, however, that a school of mines and metallurgy 
at Sakchi, though preferable to classes at an unrelated centre like Sib- 
pur, would be in less intimate touch with the coal-mining industry 
than a school at Dhanbaid, and, in view of the great desirability of 
keeping the mining industry in the closest possible relations with mining 
education, we support the proposal to establish a school of mines at 
Dhanbaid. Until this is done, the Sibpur classes should be maintained 
and teaching steadily improved on lines that would permit of the trans* 
fer of the classes to Dhanbaid. The Sakchi institution would naturally 
specialise in metallurgy and related forms of applied chemistry which 
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would constitute a groux) sufficiently wide in range for a high-grade 
institution. 

172. The Government of Bihar and Orissa have consulted us about 
a proposal to start a technical school at Sakchi 
for* meta*furgica^* training. metallurgical industries which are likely 

to develops in that neighbourhood in association 
with the works of the Tata Iron and Steel Company. We are much 
impressed by the possibilities of this centre, and the great opi)ortunitie8 
which it will offer for employment to men possessing a technical train- 
ing. We consider that there will be ample scope for a school of the 
type proposed, both before and after the starting of still higher institu- 
tions for specialist training and for researcli ; and we have conveyed 
to the Bihar and Orissa Government our general approval of their 
scheme. 


Miscellaneous Educational Proposals. 

173. We have elsewhere in our report indicated ship-building as a 

^ . potential Indian industry of the future, though 

perhaps will not materialise for so.L 
time unless the necessary x^lates, sections, and 
engines are imported from abroad. Be this as it may, there is no reason 
why India should not be ready to man her own ships when they are 
built. She has already for many years past provided excellent crews 
for the ships of other nations ; and, given facilities for education in 
nautical subjects and marine engineering, she sliould in course of time 
be able to supplement these crews, at any rate in the coasting trade, 
with capable officers and engineers. The supply of such men from 
Britain must be very short for many years to come, if not always in 
future, and facilities for recruitment in India would do miich to render 
her self-supporting in case of another great war. There have been 
frequent demands, especially on the Bombay side, for training of this 
nature for young Indians, but we have been unable to obtain any 
authoritative or hel]jful iiiforiiiatioii as to the lines on which the sub- 
ject could be taken up, and are, therefore, unable to dilate upon it. 
It requires expert knowledge of a particular kind, and could only bo 
satisfactorily handled by a committee specially appointed for the pur- 
pose, as it would necessitate the establishment of at least one school 
of navigation in the country and the x^revision of one or more train- 
ing ships. 

174. During the course of oar tours, the necessity for special schools 
and colleges of commerce was frequently 
brought to oiir notice b;/ Indian A\itnesses, 

who were in many cases men with considerable practical experience. 
On the other hand, some European witnesses expressed grave doubts 
as to the utility of such institutions and insisted that only in an office 
could the training be given that would turn out a useful business man. 
This divergence of opinion is, we conceive, largely due to the different 
standpoints from which these two classes regard the question. We 
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are inclined to think that the European evidence which wo have fe- 
ceived is not based upon a sufficiently wide examination of the circum- 
stances in which trade and commerce are carried on b}' Indians, and 
a full acquaintance with the educational system which has grown up 
in the country. 

It is obviously benehcial to any Indian about to engage in commerce, 
who desires to rise above the rank of a clerk, that his education should 
be specifically adapted to his career, and should also be carried to the 
University stage. The greatest benefit from a high commercial train- 
ing is likely to be received at present by sons or relations of commercial 
men who intend to enter the family business ; this type was well re- 
presented in the Sydenham College of Commerce of Bombay, The 
school of commerce should provide teaching in shorthand, type-writing, 
the methods of book-keeping and precis writing and, abov^e all, in 
modern English, These subjects may be regarded as essential for the 
routine working of an office, but to them should be added instruction 
in the mechanism of banking, exchange, and foreign trade, together 
with such subjects as commercial geography and a detailed study of 
the economic resources of India. There are already in India a number 
of schools of this type, some of which are efficiently managed ; but 
the majority do little more than teach shorthand and type- writing, 
and make an attempt to imj^art a knowledge of book-keeping that is 
of little or no practical value. Most of these schools take the form of 
evening classes and are frequented by young clerks. 

175. Higher commercial education is still in its infancy in India, 
and the only institution of University rank that has so far been started 
is the Sydenham College of Commerce in Bombay, which prepares 
undergraduates of the University for the examinations leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Commerce, instituted by the Bombay University 
in 1912. Sufficient time has not yet elapsed to enable a definite opinion 
to be expressed as to the extent to which the aims of the founders are 
likely to be realised ; but so far, the students who have passed out have 
been well received by the Bombay mercantile community, and have 
obtained employment on much better terms than their contemporaries 
who have taken the ordinary Arts course. The college is popular and 
it is likely to continue so, until the supply of commercial graduates is 
in excess of the demand. This cannot happen so long as the Syden- 
ham College remains the sole commercial educational institution of 
University rank ; but there is a strongly expressed desire for similar 
colleges in other parts of India, and we think that the other Indian 
Universities might well consider the possibility of satisfying this de- 
mand. Industry and commerce are bound to go on expanding rapidly, 
and they will be glad to pay a higher price for more efficient employes. 
The practice of more up-to-date methods of business and account- 
keeping is certain to spread into the mofussil, as familiarity with modern 
trade and industry increases. An alternative University course, in any 
case* has the advantage of widening the educational basis, and, pro- 
vided the University commercial courses supply as good a training to 
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the mental faculties as do the present Arts courses, they deserve encour- 
agement on their own merits, as part of the general educational scheme 
of the country. The relations between the governing bodies of colleges 
of commerce and Universities should be exactly similar to those which 
we have suggested for technological institutions, as outlined in para- 
graph 160. We attach great importance to the co-operation of busi- 
ness men in the control and this, we think, can be secured in the way 
there indicated. 


176. The provision of teachers for the various grades of education 
described in this chapter is not a question that 
The provision of teachers needs discussion at anv great length. For 
education. instruction m the higher branches of engi- 

neering and technology, we must look to the 
University colleges and technological institutes to provide teachers. 
They will be trained under tlie influence of men of high attainments 
engaged in original work, who will present their subjects in a way that 
will evoke a real and abiding interest among the students, and ensure 
that men who pass through their classes are thoroughly imbued with 
a clear knowledge of their subject and of right methods in dealing with 
it. Some of these will be fitted for teaching work by a natural capacity 
for the clear exposition of ideas. It must be remembered that research 
and what may be termed ‘ 'woikshop practice ’ are themselves the best 
possible training for thos^ faculties which a teacher largely uses, and 
that in consequence, in the case of subjects outside the line of general 
education, special training schools or colleges are unnecessary and even 
likely to be a disadvantage. There is not the least probability that 
educational appointments will fail to attract men who have been trained 
for technological or industrial work. Compared with factory life, the 
work of a teacher in a school or college offers inducements to a very 
largo number of persons who prefer a certain amount of ease and free- 
dom from wony to the strenuous existence, which is essential to suc- 
cess in manufacturing concerns. Appointments as teachers will natur- 
ally be sought after by men who feci that they have some special apti- 
tude for such work, and provided suitable selections are made, actual 
experience in teaching will ultimately produce the high type of men 
required. 

It is only when we come to industrial education, whether in organised 
W'orkshops or in schools for cottage workers, that difticultics are likely to 
arise. The artisans from whom the teachers of craftsmanship will be 
drawn, have hitherto as a class been lacking in general education and 
have learned their craft on purely empirical lines. We have, however, 
provided an adequate remedy in the superior inspection staff and in 
the trained managers and supervisors who w’ould be placed at the heads 
of these institutions. The latter should be specially recruited at first, 
though in the case of schools for iron work and carpentry they may 
subsequently be obtained from the students who have passed through 
the proposed classes in mechanical engineering and have obtained some 
degree of practical experience afterwards. It would be the business 
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of these meti to train their own staff, and experience has shown that in 
a few instances at least they have been able to do it. Skill in crafts- 
manship is acquired by example and by practice rather than by pre- 
cept, and those who are responsible for the training of artisans will 
see that the methods employed are correct, that the appliances in use 
are suitable, and that the instructors possess the necessary skill to 
enable them to show their pupils how work should bo done. 


The Control oi Technical and Industrial Education. 


177. Although we have proposed to place the control of technical 
and industrial education under the Depart- 
EducStom Imlustries, wo are aware that, espe- 

daily in regard to the former class of educa- 
tion, there is a strong body of opinion in favour of retaining it under 
the Director of Public Instruction. 


This opinion appears to be based on the following grounds ; firstly, 
that the Department of Education cannot be dissociated from these 
forms of teaching without loss, on account of the importance of method, 
with which that department is naturally more familiar than any other ; 
secondly, that any form of teaching which is removed from the Depart- 
ment of Education may lose prestige in the popular mind ; thirdly, 
that all technical and industrial training must include some degree c-f 
general education, with which the Department of Education is organised 
to deal. 


178. In meeting these arguments, it must be bonie in mind that, 
in the first place, education designed to pro- 

*DMMtmVohnZrtr'ios? iadiistrial 

employment must in any case bo very largely 

controlled by an agency which, by its training and constant associa- 
tion, is in touch with the industries tbat will furnish that employment. 
Both in devising educational schemes and in ensuring by inspection 
that they are actually followed in working, this class of agency must 
have a predominant part. It is not enough to appoint a man wdth 
an industrial training as an inspector of industrial schools ; he must 
throughout be kept in touch with industries and industrialists, or the 
training given will soon degenerate. Speaking generally, the different 
forms of technical and industrial education have as their object cither 
the training of a man who will ultimately direct industrial opeiations 
or the production of a workman skilled in some form of handicraft. 
Of the success of the teaching, the private industrial employer must 
remain the ultimate judge. The Department of Industries is the only 
Government organisation capable of entering into his point of view, 
and the only one with which he can readily associate himself. It is 
the only agency of any kind that can correlate the training to the re- 
quirements as ascertained by it. Almost every educationalist of stand- 
ing who appeared before us was in general agreement wuth these views. 
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Our conclusions are strengthened by a consideration of the natuie 
of the various forms of technical and industrial education, the necessity 
of which has been indicated in our report. In the case of industrial 
schools, where craftsmanship is the all-essential feature of the training, 
the small amount of elementary general education that is required 
can easily be supervised by any person of ordinary intelligence, whilst 
the teaching of craftsmanship must l)e provided and controlled by an 
agency which knows from practical experience the type of employ^ 
required by an industry, and can judge if the requirements have been 
fulfilled. This the Education Department is not likely to be able to 
do, judging by the results of its past efforts in this direction. In the 
case of artisans who are trained in shops, the same arguments apply ; 
and it will be easier for a Department of Industries to maintain the 
necessary relations with railway or private shop managements. The 
superior training for foremen, which will be given under somewhat 
similar conditions but to better educated persons, and will involve a 
greater amount of theoretical teaching, seems to fall into the same 
category ; the only question is wbetbor the theoretical teaching requires 
any degree of control by ex})crts in the methods of importing teaching 
generally. The danger of allowing the theoretical to outweigh the 
practical aspect of the training must he remembered. It must also 
not he forgotten that the experience of industrial and technical train- 
ing in other countries has evolved its own theories, traditions and expert 
teachers, of which the Department of Industries can make a more under- 
standing use than the Department of Education. The control of the 
foregoing forms of education should, therefore, rest with the Depart- 
ment of Industries ; but the advice and co-operation of the Department 
of Education should be obtained in respect of general educational 
subjects, both in framing the courses of instruction and in deciding on 
the methods of teaching and inspection. 

It is only where some form of higher theoretical instruction is needed, 
such as that proposed by us for engineers and specialised technologists, 
that any question arises of the participation of the Department of 
Education in the control. Part of the education of engineers and the 
entire training of men for posts of specialised technologists should, we 
have suggested, be given in institutions of collegiate rank. Their ex- 
penditure should be administered and their teaching controlled by joint 
boards, on which the Department of Industries, the local University 
and employers should he represented. We have already explained 
the relations which should exist between the Universities and these 
colleges. 

179. We desire here to draw attention to the great diversity of 
... I* practice which has hitherto prevailed in the 
Necessity^torhi^ial visit- methods of imparting industrial and technical 

education of all kinds in different parts of India, 
a diversity which has unfortunately permitted the existence of much 
inefficient or misdirected teaching. We think it necessary, for some 
time at any rate, to arrange for the provision of a system of regular 
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visits by specialist officers of ilie Imperial Department of Industries. 
There is at present in the various provinces no generally accepted tradi- 
tion of correct methods in these forms of teaching, and we think that 
Local Governments and Departments of Industries would be greatly 
assisted in their efforts to create one, by occasional visits from imperial 
officers, whose functions would be merely advisor}', and would be con- 
fined to placing their notes and observations before the I.ocal Govern- 
ments for consideration. The specialist visitors would form a con- 
venient channel for transmission to one province of useful experience 
acquired by another, and this would enable Local Governments, while 
retaining complete control of their own industrial and technical educa- 
tion, to profit by the knowledge gained elsewhere, 



CHAPTER XI. 

Commercial and Industrial Intelligence. 


180. In dealing with thin question, we have liad the advantage ot 
perusing two recent despatches of the Govern- 

®lnSSlg?LV?SZ?t' of to fho Sorvctaiy of State, pro- 

posing the re-organisation of the Commercial 
Intelligence Department and th(» apiiointinent, which has since been 
made, of an Indian Trade Commissioner in London. These despatches 
have amply demonstrated the importance to Government of full and 
frequent information regarding commercial developments and require- 
ments, and of the maintenance of close touch with sucli organisations 
as Chambers of Commerce and Trades Associations. We have also had 


complaints from many of the witnesses whom we have examined that 
there exists no clearly defiiK'd ( liaimel through which information on 
commercial matters in the possession of Government can be communi- 
cated, whether publicly or to iudividual applicants. There is, more- 
over, a general feeling that the collection, careful analysis and judicious 
distribution of commercial and industrial intelligence is a necessary 
fe9,ture of Government policy both in war and peace. The question 
has not hitherto been so treated as to afford Government a sufficient 


basis for the encouragement of industries in India or for political and 
diplomatic action abroad. Witli this end in view, we suggest a 
scheme whereby commercial and industrial intelligence may be or- 
ganised on lines that will assist this country to become better equipped 
for the industrial struggle. 


181. In designing this organisation, we have, had before us these 
two main points ; tirst, the im])oitance of having 
SatStiM rt information collected and the statistics 

agoncy. *** analysed and expressed for public consumptiofi 
by experts who have concrete ideas as to tlie 
use which can be made of them by practical industrialists and com- 
mercial men ; second, the necessity of adopting a system which will 
enable these statistics to be issued in a form that will make them readily 
accessible to the commercial public. AVith regard to the first point, 
we consider it to be of prime importance to insist that, where a specialist 
department concerned with industries exists, it should handle the statis- 
tics and information relating to those industries. Unless this be done, 
irrelevant data will be collected, essential facts will be overlooked, and 
inaccuracies will follow from inexpert interpretation of trade terms. 
Several instances have been brought to our notice in which statistics 



regarding articles of unlike denomination were added together to make^ 
totals, and others in which failure to recognise the meaning of trade terms 
resulted in the compilation of figures which were either useless or mis- 
leading. Constant association with the general economic position of 
his industry is the only means that will render the industrial specialist 
a safe adviser to Government on commercial matters and enable him 
to direct his researches with a view to anticipating possible dangers. 
We consider it advisable to emphasise the commonplace that commer- 
cial statistics and intelligence are intended to serve as the basis of an 
active policy, and not merely as a means for explaining changes years 
after they have occurred. If handled by the expert, such figures will 
serve as a timely warning against attempts of aggressive nations to 
capture our trade, or to determine its direction in their own interests. 
To show the value of having statistics collated and analysed by 
appropriate specialists, we may cite the Railway Administration Report 
and the Quinquennial Review of Mineral Production as instances 
bearing differently on questions of administration and policy. 

The information which we include under the head of commercial 
and industrial intelligence will consist of the following : — 

(1) statistics and other information regarding the movement of 

internal and overseas trade ; 

(2) statistics and other information regarding the production and 

working of Indian industries ; 

(3) information regarding trade usages in India and abroad, and 

the tariff and industrial policy of foreign nations. 


182. Our proposals relating to the provincial Departments of Indus- 

tries contemplate that their Directors should 
Collection of statistics and qualify themselves as advisors to tlioir Govern- 
agency. inents in matters relating to trade and com- 

merce, and we have proposed that it should 
be one of their definite duties to supply advice and infonnation to the 
public ill regard to existhig or new industries. Both for this reason, 
and in view of the considerations adduced in Chapter XII, it is obvious 
that they will have to maintain intimate relations with the manufac- 
turers as well as with the merchants of their provinces, and to study 
and interpret all the statistical information which is of use in the con- 
duct or administration of commerce. The staff of each provincial 
Director should include experts to deal with special problems, and, 
as there will be representatives of the department in every part of the 
province, it will be possible to maintain current and continuous records 
of what is going on in it. 

183. The information comprised under the head of commercial and 

industrial mtelligence obviously includes matters 
interest to Government both on the commer- 
Intelligence. ^i^l industrial sides, as well as to private 

traders and industrialists, from whom enquiries 
may be expected on a wide variety of subjects, including requests foi 
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information on technical matters. Tf our principle be accepted that the 
statistics and intelligence relating to industries and commerce can be 
handled effectively only by the specialists who conduct the various 
forms of research and practical work intended to extend and develope 
Indian industries, it naturally follows that the figures for production 
as well as those for trade should be collected and analysed by the same 
organisation. On the whole, therefore, there is a distinct balance of 
advantage in favour of placing the whole of this work under the general 
control of the Department of Ijidustries and in the bands of a single 
officer, whom we would designate the Director of Commercial and In- 
dustrial Intelligence. In consequence of their imperfect knowledge of 
the working of Govenimcnt, firms and individuals wlio are anxious to 
obtain information with regard to trade movements, sources of produc- 
tion, suitable raw materials and tecluiical processes, will often come 
to this officer in the first instance for infonnatioji. It is, however, 
extremely important to keep in mind the harm that may bo done, should 
any single officer give information on subjects in which he is not a techni- 
cal or commercial expert. Thus an important function of the Director 
of Commercial and Ijidnstrial Intelligence would be to refer applicants 
(or information and advice to the a}>pro]>riate departments of Govern- 
ment from which these can be obtained at first hand. The Director 
should be a member of the Imperial Industrial Service which we pro- 
pose in Chapter XXII, and his lieadqnartcrs should be at Calcutta. 

184. We consider that special commercial intelligence olficc'rs will 

be required for (hlcutla and Bombay. Those 
Speclial ^Mcera^or^Calcutta large cities contain trading interests which 

involve', sucli extensive relations with other 
provinces and foreign countries as to render iief ('s^arw at any rate for 
some time to come, the appointment of sj)C(MaI ofileors working under 
the provincial Directors of Industries but communicating direct, when 
necessary, with the Director of (commercial and Industrial Intelligence. 
In other provinces the Director of Industries will not Inve siieli highly 
organised centres of trade to deal with and should he a 1 ,*!(', we think, 
to keep himself fully in touch with local develo])mtn\ts. 

185. The bulk]J[of the information with which the Direclor of Com- 

mercial and Industrial Intelligenee vonld deal, 
Mothod in which statistics would be obtained by liim as a routine matter 

S0iiIt*"wlth***by **lmptrial the provincial dopartmont^, including the 

agency. special provincial officers h^r oominoroial intelli- 

gence whom we have ]iroposed for (Calcutta and 
Bombay. The remaining sources of statistical informatitni would be 
the Customs Department, the Rail way .s, and other agencies which 
collect these figures at present. They should be published without 
comment in the first instance by the Director of Btatislies when com- 
pilation on an imperial basis is required ; iu other cases by provincial 
Directors of Industries or by the other collecting agencies, ^ese last 
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will be advised by the expert authorities, imperial or provincial, as to 
the form in which the information should be tabulated. The advice 
of local committees of business men will be of assistance in this respect. 
The statistics should, where necessary, be interpreted and commented 
on by expert departments, where these exist, or, in their absence, by 
the Director of Commercial and Industrial Intelligence or by provincial 
Directors of Industries. It will be clear from what we have said above 
that the Director of Statistics should be a compiling officer only, and 
that he should not comment on statistics with which his relations are 
merely arithmetical. 

186. Information regarding production and employment has been 
in the past exceedingly defective. In the case 
and production, official figures have been con- 
fined almost entirely to the main industries, 
whose representative associations make it their business to collect them. 
This is a practice that should receive every encouragement, and Govern- 
ment should co-operate with such associations, helping them in the 
collection of their figures, where help is necessary, and obtaining their 
advice regarding the figures of interest to the trade which Government 
collects itself. Where no suitable associations exist, the collection of 
statistics of production should be taken up by Government through 
provincial Departments of Industries, to the extent that may be con- 
sidered practicable and useful in each case. We recognise the difficulties 
that exist, and the necessity of leaving details to be worked out by the 
industrial organisation of the future. 


Statistics regarding employnnmt, including occupation and wages, 
have hitherto liecn of little use. partly because labour wu . not willing 
to move freely, partly liecause lh(‘, figuri's were out of date when pub- 
lished and wore often injudiciously selected. In the case of unorgani.scd 
industries, the definitions of the various classes of labour wnire not suffi- 
ciently precise, with tlic result that Avages appeared to range between 
very wide limits. In future, the increasing demand for labour and 
its increasing fluidity will make information of this (‘Jass of much greater 
importance to employers. It need not always be statistical in form, 
so long as it is reliable and up to date. A i*c])ort that a certain class 
of labour is seeking employment in a particular district, if prompt!}^ 
issued, is of much more use than a statement of the wuiges it drew last 
year. The information which local Departments of Industries should 
be in a position to supply ought to be of more value to employers than 
that available liitherto. 

187. The effect of these proposals on the way in wffiich information, 
especially of a statistical nature, so far as it 
General summary of propo- -g interest in connection with industries, 
should be collected, compiled, published and 
commented on, is exhibited in the accompanying table, 
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Collected by • Director of Agriculture or Land j (^ln«'e^vato^ or Oonser- Railways, who forward to Dir- Collector of Customs, 



Xote , — ‘ CoUoct* refers to th'- collection of fii^urcs in ,i imoviiicc or local area and the pioduction of 2)rovincial or lo-^al totals. 
‘ Compile ’ refers to the f'ompilation of provincial totals into imperial totals. 
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188. Commercial men have emphasised to us the importance of the 
Crop forecasts. prompt issue of accurate crop forecasts. 

would appear that these are not at present 
altogether satisfactory, especially those relating to the jute crop, which 
presents peculiar difficulties, chiefly owing to the fact that the bulk of 
the crop is grown in areas under the Permanent Settlement where no 
village records arc maintained. The preparation of forecasts is a highly 
technical business which ought to be entrusted, as soon as possible, to 
the officers of the Agricultural Department, and their value must largely 
depend upon the amount of time wffiich Directors of Agriculture and their 
staff can devote to the subject. As we have had occasion to remark 
elsewhere, this service is very much undermanned, and the accuracy 
of these returns may be expected to improve with tlie development of 
the department. We do not approve of the present practice whereby 
the Director of Statistics, as compiling officer, has to imdertake the 
responsibility of amending the forecasts of provmciai officers. 8nch a 
duty, we consider, would be more appropriately performed by some 
responsible officer with general experience of Indian agricultural con- 
ditions. 


189. We tliink that in order to complete the organisation necessary to 
« . provide the people of India with information 

sioner in London. regard to industrial and eomimrcjal matters, 

the recent appohitment in London of an officer 
of the Indian Government as Trade Gommissioner was a very necessary 
step. He w'ill represent Indian trade interests, and his principal function 
wdll be to stimulate the development of the Indian export trade, by 
directing attention to fresh markets and by promoting the establishment 
of new commercial relations likely to be beneficial to India. He should 
also assist the hnpcrial and provincial Departments of Industries by 
answering definite enquiries. 

An experienced officer, wdio exercised the functions of Indian Trade 
Commissioner in London for a few months during tlie winter of 1914-15, 
under by no means fa\ourable conditions, stated before us that the 
appointment was greatly appreciated, that produce brokers in London 
and manufacturers in the country freely applied to him for information 
and advice, and that these references led in many cases to actual business. 
There cannot, therefore, be any doubt that, if this appointment form part, 
as we contemplate that it should, of an organised scheme for the promo- 
tion of industries and commerce in India, it will prove to be one of grow- 
ing importance. The office of the Indian Trade Commissioner should 
be in the City of London, so as to be as close as possible to the business 
houses with wffiich he will chiefly have to deal. ]\lanufactiiring and 
commercial firms in India usually find it necessary to have London 
correspondents, and there is no doubt that Directors of Industries will 
find their work greatly facilitated by the presence of an officer in London 
to whom they can refer whenever necessary. Hitherto such enquiries 
have had to be addressed either to the Commercial Intelligence Branch 
of the Board of Trade or to the Imperial Institute, and although assis- 
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lance may have been obtained in this way, the field of usefulness is 
imited, if only by the fact that neither of these bodies can command 
he services of men with up-to-date experience of Indian trade and 
commerce. 

The appointment of Indian Trade Commissioner, like that of the 
Director of Commercial and Industrial InteUigence in India, should be 
included in the cadre of the Imperial Industrial Service, and it should 
ordinarily be held by an officer of that service deputed to England for 
the purpose. The experience gained by an officer holding this post 
should greatly enhance his value when he returns to India. The tenure 
of the appointment should usually be for a period of five years, and, 
though at first it may be held by an officer of the status of provincial 
Director, we recognise that it is likely to increase greatly in importance. 
The Trade Commissioner should be assisted by members of the Agri- 
cultural, Forest and Geological Survey Departments, in order to supply 
first-hand information regarding the chief raw products available in 
India. These officers should be temporarily seconded from their own 
services for comparatively short periods, so that the knowledge of Indian 
conditions in the Trade Commissioner’s office may be always abreast 
of the times. It is essential that they should have sufficient experience 
and status to enable them to give reliable opinions on questions of fact, 
and that they should be sufficiently junior to turn their experience to 
useful account on their return to India ; the appointment of officers of 
about ten years’ service should meet these conditions. 

We are of opinion that the Trade Commissioner should devote special 
attention to the needs of small Indian exporters and capitalists, who 
desire information regarding openings for foreign trade, and assistance 
in obtaining plant for their enterprises. We regard the appointment 
of an Indian assistant to the Trade Commissioner, which was made last 
year, as a useful step in this direction. 


190. The desirability of establishing Indian trade agencies in other 
countries, such as East Africa and Mesopo- 
tamia, with which there is likely to be consider- 
able business after the war, should also be 

examined. 


Indian trade representatives 
abroad. 


191. In addition to the supply of specific information to individual 

The Indian Trade Journal. both the imperial and provincial 

Departments of Industries will bo able to 
furnish the public with much useful information as the result of their 
enquiries and experiments. Hitherto, this has been attempted either 
through the agency of the Indian Trade Journal, by means of bulletins 
published locally or by reports submitted to Government which have 
been made available for subsequent publication by the press. This 
practice should be adopted more extensively in futme, and to this end 
care must be taken to keep in close touch with the press and to ensure 
its co-operation, which will, we feel certain, be readily forthcoming. 
Some witnesses, but not many, expressed their approval of the Indian 
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Trade Journal. Others described it as mere scissors and paste.^’ 
Our own consideration of the case leads us to the opinion that it should 
be discontinued, and that all oflftcial information should be issued by 
the Director of Commercial and Industrial Intelligence in the form of 
bulletins based on information derived from the imperial and provincial 
departments. In the case of some technical departments, the outturn 
of literature may be suflQ.cient to justify the maintenance of independent 
special series. Bulletins should be printed in a form convenient for 
record, and each should deal with only one subject. They might then 
be issued periodically in packets to those bodies and individuals entitled 
to receive them, the list of which should be regularly revised and brought 
up to date. To the general public, they should be available at a mode- 
rate charge, either singly, in groups, or in complete sets. 

The question of the publication of any of these bulletins in the verna- 
cular and of the selection of the vernacular itself is for Local Governments 
to decide. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

Government Purchase ol Stores. 


192. Witjic.s.s' « (luaiilied io discuss tlie subject were, almost without 
exception, strongly of opinion that Govern- 

SMure^ focaf*^parcf!iasr to could do much to assist the development 

adequate extent. td industries in India by the adoption of a more 
l iberal j)olicy in regard to the purchase by public 
departments of mkIi artieles as are, or can be, manufactured in the 
country. It is line that the rules regulating these purchases have been 
amended troin lime 1o time, mainly in the above direction, and it was 
not so nuicii tiie proscriptions themselves which were the subject of 
complaint, as the way in which they have been administered. 

But from Iho eiKj nines that we have made, and from information 
privately rcoeiv(\L we have come to the conclusion that the manufac- 
turiijg cajjacity of tli{; ( onntry has been far from sullicicntly utilised by 
Government d(‘partiiients in the past, and we bolievc that the somewhat 
radical cliangos which we jiow propose will considerably stimulate 
industrial progress. 

Those of our members who had the opporliuiity, when working 
with the Lidian iMunitions Board, of scriitinisijig the indents on the 
{Stores Department of the India Ollice, foiuid numerous distances in 
w^hich articles were ordered from England, which could liave becji sup- 
plied by Indian manufacturers equally well both in respect of price and 
quality, if the latter could have relied on an established ({overnnicnt 
practice of local purchase. It was also observed that there w as a totally 
unnecessary diversity in orders for the same class of articles, which could 
easily be avoided by the adoption of standard patterns or types, only 
to be deviated from when there are express reasons for doing so. This 
would reduce the nmnber of individual heads, and would, in many 
cases, render it profitable to put dowm in India wliatever special plant 
might be necessary. 

The representatives of manufactiu-ing lirms in Great Britain who 
have established brajichcs in India claim that, with their local know- 
ledge, they could in many instances supply the requirements of Govern- 
ment much more expeditiously and more cheaply, if supplies were 
obtained direct from them ratlier than through the >Stores Department 
of the India Office. 

No 'specific evidence has been forthcoming as to the extent to which 
Indian manufacturers are handicapped in meeting the demands of 
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Goverament departments, by reason of the unfavourable position in 
which they are usually placed, when competing with tenders received 
by the India Office Stores Department in London. But of the actual 
fact there is no doubt. The Director-General of Stores is allowed con- 
siderable latitude in regard to the time he takes to funiisli supplies. He 
is thus able to combme indents received from all parts of India and to 
purchase in bulk, whilst the Indian manufacturer is usually called upon 
unexpectedly to supply small (tuantities, at comparatively short notice. 

193. The local purchase of stores entails upon the officer making it 

the responsibility of ascertaining by inspection 
Lack of ^ocaMnspecting goods supplied arc* of the requisite 

quality, while by sending the indents to the 
India Office Stores Department, he is relieved of any trouble on this 
account. Frequently he knows little or nothiiig about the manufactiure 
of the articles which he has to purchase ; ho has scanty means of ascer- 
taming their market value ; ajid he is unable easily to obtain expert and 
disinterested advice on such matters. With the exception of the Railway 
Board and the Ordnance Department, jio department of (Jovernment, 
it is believed, was provided before the war with an efficie)it organisation 
for the inspection of local purchases, still less of local manufactures ; 
ajid without such an organisation it is obvious that (Jovernment officers 
could not safely enter into large local contracts. 

194. It appears to us that, in the interests of Lidian industries, a 

radical change should 1)0 made in the inethods 
*’'*‘*'" of purchaMng i.. India CJovernmeiit and railway 
stores. The existing system has been handed 
dowji from a time when India was almost ejitir(*ly dependent upon 
Europe for manufactured goods ; but it is unsuited to modern conditions 
and has had a deterrent elVect on attempts to develope new industries 
in India. As wc have already said, we consider that the prescriptions 
of the Stores Rules regarding the classes of articles that may be bought 
ill India are suita])le, subject to the addition of a provision which, we 
understand, is now under consideration, regarding purchases from 
Indian hranclu's of British manufacturiug firms. The organisation 
wffiicli we are proposing will ensure that the fullest use is made of these 
prescriptions, in view of the progress which has been made, and will 
be made in the future, in Indian manufactures. Further experience of 
the working of an Indian Stores Department may, however, indicate 
the desirability of modifications. 

195. The possibility of the local purchase of stores produced in India, 

but hitherto obtained in England, depends 
primarily on the existence of an expert agency 
purchase. India, which will ensure that the stores 

obtained are of suitable quality and price, and 
we think that the same system should be applied to a large proportion 
of the articles already purchased in this country. Great economies 
have already been effected by the Munitions Board through the centra- 
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Used purctase of local manufactures, expecially in the case of textiles ; 
and it is a question for consideration how far the advantages of this 
system warrant its general adoption. The presejit system of local 
purchase by individual officers is in any case wasteful, and requires 
considerable modifications. Assuming the necessity of some form of 
centralisation, we have also to consider the advantages of provincial 
versus imperial buying and inspection. There are instances where a 
single province has a monopoly, as Bengal has of jute maiuifactiiros, or 
Bihar and Orissa of steel. There are some cases where the 
manufacturing equipment of certain provinces is vastly greater than 
that of others, whose demands are almost equally great. I'here 
are other cases where the provincial equipment is more nearly 
proportionate to provincial needs. Some provinces have local mami- 
factiires of tools or machinery, which it is dt^sirable to encourage. If a 
purely provincial purchase organisation were adopted without any safe- 
guards, provincial departments would be competing against each other 
with comparatively small orders to fill, and against the imperial organisa- 
tion with much larger ones, thereby losing all the advantage's of large- 
scale purchase and possible standardisation. On the other hand, the 
further distant he is from the manufacturer who supplies him, the less 
are the advantages of purchase in India to the indeiiting officer ; and it 
is desirable, within reasonable limits and with tlue regard to ccononiy, 
to encourage the industries of a province by the local purcluise of pro- 
vincial requirements. In some cases, the middle course might be adopted 
of arranging for ruiiiiing contracts by a central agency with local pro- 
ducers for local supply. Manufacturers in Calcutta, Bombay, or ]\lacb’as, 
under this arrangement, would quote rates for the delivery of certain 
classes of goods in certain areas, fixed by agreement with the Controller- 
General of Stores, and local officers wmuld fill their requirements from 
these. Such rates might be on a sliding or a fixed basis, according 
to the class of article. In any case, some means of mutual adjustment 
and of exchanging information regarding local prices and qualities is 
obviously needed. Moreover, if efficiency, whether in purcliase or in 
inspection, is to be maintained, a certain minimimi stall is required, 
and this stafi will not vary greatly, whether the purchases made be few 
or many. If it be unduly reduced, adequate expert knowledge will 
no longer be forthcoming, and Local Govermneiits will be accordingly 
exposed to the risk of being overcharged and of receiving inferior mate- 
rial. 


196. No decision can bo rea<5hed regarding the precise organisation 

■ which should be employed, or the degree of 

iIuttMpfrojMed. centralisation which it is desirable to adopt, 
until the whole question has been examined 
in detail by a small expert committee, with special reference to each 
of the leading classes of articles purchased, the 'extent to which they are 
produced in the different provinces, and the facilities with which local 
Departments of Industries can suitably be equipped for inspection and 
purchase. For the purposes of our financial estimate only, w^c have 
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found it necessary to assume a system of completely centralised purctase 
and inspection ; but we feel sure that the proposed committee will be 
able to effect a considerable degree of decentralisation at the outset, 
and will provide for still further devolution, as the organisation deve- 
lopes and a settled policy becomes established. 


Nature of future organisa- 
tion. 


197. Without anticipating the committee’s conclusions as to how 
individual classes of stores should be treated, 
our own consideration of the question leads us 
to the view that the general nature of the future 
organisation should be on the following lines. There should be an 
imperial Department of Stores and provincial agench s which should 
form part of the provincial Departments of Industries. Tliis would set 
free individual officers from the responsibility for the local purchase of 
most classes of stores, ajid provide for exj)ert purchase and inspection. 
The imperial Department of Stores should have at its head a Controller- 
General of Stores, tvith his headquarters at Calcutta ; it would purchase 
and inspect stores, and deal with indents received from provincial 
Directors of Industries. In each provincial Department of Industries, 
there should be a stores branch, for tlie control of which, in the major 
prvoinces at any rate, an experienced officer would be required, who 
should be responsible for local purcliases, a}id should utilise the staff 
of the department, as far as possible, fur inspecting and testing the 
goods supplied through him. 


All indents for stores requiied by provincial officers should come 
to the Director of Industiies in the tirst instance. He ^Yould examine 
them and arrange for the local purchase and inspection of those items 
wdiich could suitably be dealt witii in this way. The Director of Indus- 
tries would receive information, as explained below, from the Controller- 
General of Stores, which would enable him to form an opinion as to the 
possibility of obtaining more favourable tenders for such articles from 
another province, and it might be considered ad\isablc in such cases for 
him to arrange for purchase and inspection through tlie local Director 
of sucli province. 1Tie balance of the indents would be forwarded to 
the Controller-General of Stores, who would again examine them and 
issue orders for tlie purchase of the remaining items which in his opiniou 
could be advantageously obtained in India. He would, as we have 
already indicated, in some cases enter into running contracts, in pur- 
suance of which Directors of Industries would be able to purchase from 
contracting firms without further reference to him. In certain cases it 
would be best for him to effect purchases himself, whether under running 
contracts or as isolated transactions, where the articles could not con- 
veniently be dealt with by provincial agency. Experience of local and 
imperial sources of supply would soop show^ w^hat are the respective 
capacities of these for meeting orders ; and, in practice, no delay would 
be involved in deciding what items would have to be obtained through 
the buying agency in England, wdiich must, for some time to come 
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continue to be the Stores Department o( the India Ottico. All railway 
indents, which are at present sent to the Stores Department of the 
India Office, would be passed through the Controller-General of Stores, 
who would deal with them in the same way as with other indents. Orders 
on the firms of any province, whether from another provincial Depart- 
ment of Industries or from the Controller-General of Stores, would ordi- 
narily go through the local Director of Industries, though, where cen- 
tralised purchase is necessary, it would be in some cases desirable for the 
Controller-General of Stores to deal with local firms direct. Under this 
system the manufacturers of each province would be given the oppor- 
tunity of supplying their own Local Governments, so far as tliey were 
able to do so, as well as those of other provinces in which similar manu- 
factures have not been established. With the (hntroller-General of 
Stores would rest the responsibility of deciding ^\]letller indents are to 
be transmitted to London or local majiufacture undertaken. Only in 
the case of heavy machinery and constructional iron work is there likely 
to be any difficulty in coming to a decision. In these cases much depends 
on the designs and specifications, and veiy higlily specialised experience 
is required to ensure satisfactory results. This has hitherto been 
obtained in Loudon through the agency of tlie consulting engineers 
employed by the India Office, and a similar technical ag'Uicy Vvill have to 
be created in India, if full advantage is to be taken of the increasing 
capacity of the country to turn out heavy work. Tlio annual i’e])ort of 
the Controller-General should include a classified statement of the 
articles obtained in India and abroad and the pjicos paid. 

198. Inspection of local purchases would ])c carried out b\ the stalls 
of the local Departments of Industiies, where 
Importan^^of^an^^cfeni include suitable experts. Kut the range 

of Government requirements is so wide and 
involves the expenditure of such large sums, that the experts required 
for the assistance of provincial industries will be quite inadequate to 
inspect all the articles purchased locally : moreover, to recpiire them to 
do so would in some cases cause delay and interfere with their ordinary 
work. The urgent necessity of securing economy and oflicicncy in the 
expenditure of the vast sums of money spent on the ]Hirchaso of Govern- 
ment stores requires a very efficient and reliable staff of imperial ins- 
pectors, including a varied range of specialists, and we wish to point out 
that, though this staff may appear at first to be expensive, the cost of its 
maintenance will be small compared with the risks involved in pur- 
chasing stores without expert check. The activities of these officers 
would form one of the most valuable sources of industrial intelligence, 
^ and if, therefore, they are organised by an enlightened departmental head 
and are exchanged from time to time with officers em])loyed under 
Local Governments in the encouragement of local industries, there is no 
doubt that the entertainment of this staff will bo a real economy, both 
directly in the saving of money on purchases, and indirectly in the devel- 
opment of new industries. We contemplate that an arrangement will 
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grow up ot a kind that would prevent undue interference with the pro- 
vincial Directors in the purchase of local products and that consequently, 
while the right to inspect may exist, it will be exercised with judicious 
discretion and not in officious detail. 

There is always a natural reluctance on the pait of local purchasing 
officers to undertake the responsibility for quality. This feeling has, 
in fact, been one of the reasons why they have indented on the Stores 
Department instead of pbtaining their requirements in India. We feel 
sure, tlierefore, that provincial purchasing officers will welcome the 
intervention of an imjierial inspecting staff. 

As we have stated above, we consider that one great advantage of 
the inspecting staff would be the transmission of information from one 
province to another regarding sources of production and improvements 
in manufacture, thus enabling each province to learn by the experience 
of others and facilitating more uniform progress in all parts of India. 
We propose that the Contjollcr-General of Stores should work in close 
contact with the Director of Commercial and Industrial Intelligence. 
The arrangements for securing this object will be explained in Chapter 
XXII. 
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purposes. Generally speaking, we consider that, although laws have been 
made to prevent certain classes of persons from being deprived of their 
rights in land, even by their own voluntary action, because the cultiva- 
tion of that land by, or under the control of, other classes brings about an 
undesirable state of affairs, there is no reason why the same measures 
should be required for land which would not remain agricultural land 
after transfer. We have no hesitation, therefore, in recommending that 
provision should be made in local laws, where necessary, to enable 
tenants, who are prevented by legal restrictions from transferring their 
land or from conferring an absolute title therein, to do so with the sanc- 
tion of some proper authority, when it is required for an industrial 
enterprise, more particularly for the housing of industrial labour; and this 
without depriving the proprietor of his existing rights of profit on such 
transfers. 

We also recommend that Government, as an ouaier of land, should set 
an oxanqde to private proprietors of a liberal policy both in respect of 
its rules and of their practical application, in permitting transfers of land 
for industrial purposes. 


201. We are unable, however, to support a proposal which was put 
before us, to allow an industrial concern desirous 

SeelaratL'Sf riSTs'‘ob1ec'^ acquirino land to call on all persons affected 
tionable. to put in their declarations of all titles or in- 

terests in the land within a certain time, any 
subsequent claims being barred. Tins pro})osal would, we think, inflict 
liardship on ignorant title liolders, panhinai^hin women and absentees, 
who are often tlioiuselvos unaware of the ])rccise extent of their rights 


202. The main (jiiestion which was ])ressed on our attention was the 

Acquisition by Government <)f a more uniforin interpretation 

on behalf of an industrial oi the expression ni section 40 (1) (6) of the 
concern under section 40 l,and Acquisition Act. which refers to the 
0 an cquisi ion c . ion of laud fur a Company, that a work 

“ is likely to prove useful to the publh*.'’ The interpretation put on the 
wording of section 40, as indicated hy the purposes for which this part 
of the Act has been used from time to time, seems to show some uncer- 
tainty as to the class of case to which it should be ailowed to apply. 
There appears to be some division of opinion among legal authorities 
as to the circumstances in which the Laud Acquisition Act can be fairly 
used by a Local Government on behalf of an ordinary industrial com- 
pany. We are not sure, therefore, whether the Act needs revision to 
cover the recommendation which we make below. 

The matter was carefully considered by the Bombay Advisory Com- 
mittee, who suggested the following formula as a guide to Local Govern- 
ments in the exercise of their discretion as to acquisition on behalf of an 
industrial concern : — ‘‘ When . . . such acquisition is indis- 
pensable to the development of the industry, and . . . the deve- 

lopment of the industry itself is in the interests of the general public.*^ 
From this proposal there was found, on discussion with the committee, 
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purposes. Generally speaking, we consider that, although laws have been 
made to prevent certain classes of persons from being deprived of their 
rights in land, even by their own voluntary action, because the cultiva- 
tion of that land by, or under the control of, other classes brings about an 
undesirable state of affairs, there is no reason why the same measures 
should bo required for land which would jiot remain agricultural land 
after transfer. AVc have no hesitation, therefore, in recommending that 
provision should be made in local laws, whore necessary, to enable 
tenants, who are ])rc vented by legal restrictions from transferring their 
land or from conferring an absolute title therein, to do so ^vith the sanc- 
tion of some proper authority, w^heu it is required for an industrial 
enterprise, more particularly for the housing of industrial labour; and this 
without depriving the proprietor of his existing riahts of profit on such 
transfers. 

We also recoinmeud that Government, as an owner of land, should set 
an eXtanqdo to juivato proprietors (»f a lil)i*ial policy both in respect of 
its rules and of their pra('tical a}>plication, in permitting transfers of land 
for industrial purposes. 


201. We are unable, however, to su)>p()rt a proj>osal which was put 
before us, to allows an industrial concern desirous 
dMlvailon'ol ao(iuiriii^ lauil to rail on all pcivsons affected 

tionable. l>nfc in their dechiraiions of all titles or in- 

terests in the land wdthin a certain lime, any 
subsequeni claims being bailed. This jirojinsal would, w’e tliink, inflict 
hardslii]) on ignorant title hohlers, pardanaiiliin women and absentees, 
W'ho ar(‘ oftem tli(‘nis(‘lv<'s iiiiawure of th(‘ precise extent of their rights 


202. Tlio main (piestion which was ]M'essod on our attention w’as the 

Acquisition by Government "f/' 

on behalf of an industrial the expres^^lou in seel ion 4ii (1) (b) ot the 
concern under_ section 40 Acquisition Act. which refers to the 

0 an Acquisi ion Ac , aiquisition of land for a ( ompanv, that a work 
“ is likely to prove useful to the public.” The interpretation put on the 
wording of section 4.t>, as indicated by t!ie purposes for which this part 
of the Act has been used from time to time, seoms to show some uncer- 
tainty as to the class of case to whicli it slnmld be allowed to apply. 
There appears to be some division of opinion among legal authorities 
as to the circumstances in wdiieh the Jiaiid Acquisition Act cun be fairly 
used by a Local Government on behalf of an ordinary industrial com- 
pany. We are not sure, therefore, Avhetluo' the .\ct needs revision to 
cover the recommendation which we make below. 


The matter was carefully considered by the Bombay Advisory Com- 
mittee, who suggostetl the following formula as a guide to Local Govern- 
ments in the exercise of their discretion as to acquisition on behalf of an 
industrial concern : — “ When . . . such acquisition is indis- 
pensable to the development of the industry, and . . . the deve- 

lopment of the industry itself is in the interests of the general public/^ 
From this proposal there w’as found, on discussion mth the committee, 
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to be at least one dissentient, who was inclined to bold that any such 
proposal for compulsory acquisition should be submitted to the Pro- 
vincial Legislative Council, or at least to a specially constituted com- 
mittee thereof. The idea of procedure by private bill in such cases was 
also discussed. These suggestions relate rather to the mechanism 
through which the Local Government should exercise its discretion, than 
to the principles which should guide it in forming its opinion, and we 
therefore think it unnecessary to consider them in detail here. We 
would recommend that the formula proposed by the Bombay Advisory 
Committee should be adopted with the following modifications : — 

The Local Government may acquire land compulsorily from private 
owners on behalf of an industrial concern, when it is satisfied — 

(1) that the industry itself will, on reaching a certain stage of deve- 

lopment, be in the interest of the general public ; 

(2) that there are no reasonable prospects of the industry reaching 

such a stage of development without the acquisition pro- 
posed ; 

(3) that the proposed accpiisition entails as little inconvenience to 

private rights as is possible, consistently with meeting the 
needs of the industry. In this connection we wish to draw 
particular attention to the desirability of avoiding, as far as 
possible, the acquisition of areas largely covered by resi- 
dential buildings. 

We also propose that, on the recommendation of local bodies. Gov- 
ernment may compulsorily acquire land to provide fresh sites for indus- 
tries, which it is necessary to remove on sanitary grounds, and for indus- 
trial dwellings. Further, when Government considers an industrial 
undertaking deserving of substantial assistance in other ways at the 
public expense, especially when it adopts such a course as an alternative 
to carrying on the industry itself, there seems no reason why land, when 
necessary, should not be acquired compulsorily. 

It should be a nine qua non that, in all cases where land is acquired 
conipulsorily for industrial enterprises, arrangements should be made 
to offer cultivators or house-owners so dispossessed suitable land in 
exchange or part exchange. Such a course will mitigate more than any 
mere money payment the hardship and sense of unfair treatment caused 
by expropriation. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Technical Assistance to Industries by Government. 


203. It is necessary to indicate in somewhat greater detail the 

special necessity which exists in India for direct 
lifdiir'a poHcy**of**'3frw!t Glovernment participation in the initiation and 
assistance to industrialists, improvement of industi ies by experiment by 

advice and help, and where necessary, by 
example. We think that in the peculiar circumstances existing in 
this country, any limitation of the functions ol the State in accordance 
with the principles laid down by Lord Morley, which we have quoted 
in Chapter YIII, will render our proposals of little benefit to Indians 
and will also detract largely from their general usefulness. 

The risks to which private enterprise is exposed in India or else- 
where, when embarking on industrial work in new directions, are pro- 
verbial. India, however, possesses one great advantage ; the new 
industries or processes that may be started here are almost always old 
industries or processes in other countries, though they may require 
modifications to suit them to Indian conditions. On the other hand, 
the country’s lack of industrial organisation, of private consultants 
and specialists, of information on the industrial value of raw materials, 
and of experience in the way of approaching industrial problems, are 
serious obstacles, especially to the smaller-scale undertakings. Under 
present Indian conditions, this class of organised industries has great 
possibilities and is in every way well suited to Indian enterprises in 
most parts of the country. But the Indian investor is most reluctant 
to risk his money in undertakings of this sort, unless they relate to 
industries which are already established and practised extensively. 
Of the readiness to invest money in industries which can already claim 
a number of successes, we have had abundant evidence ; indeed this 
tendency has had the unfortunate effect, in some instances, of creating 
more individual undertakings than the industry can support. This 
seems, at any rate, to indicate that there is capital seeking industrial 
outlets, and that the directions in which it can be employed are at 
present, from the point of view of the Indian investor, insufficient. 
We are further confirmed in this view by the freedom with which money 
is forthcoming for new ventures where the management has earned 
public confidence. 

204. If we are to suggest the way in which Government assistance 

can best be given, it is important for us to 

understand the difficulties of industrialists? who 

Inviaii iniiiittnfiiiits. r ^ i * > t -i* n 

engage in new undertakings in India, especially 

m 



on a small scale. Tlie smaller industrialist, whether Indian or European, 
who is thinking of taking up a new venture, seldom has the advantage 
of a name which commands the confidence of a wide section of investors, 
or the support of large resources of his own, and he is thus not in a 
position to engage the assistance of experienced technical advisers in 
his preliminary investigations. The knowledge of the industry which 
he possesses is more often than not incomplete. He may have fami- 
liarised himself with it in actual operation in another country ; but to 
start it in a new field demands greater practical experience and skill 
than he has usually acquired. 

But even in the case of the larger undertakings, where funds are 
sufficient to engage expert technical advice, the following difficulties 
often occur : — 

(1) There is frequently some uncertainty as to the quality and 

quantity of the raw material. At the outset, it may ap- 
parently be abundant at reasonable prices ; but directly 
any demand for it is created, the supply falls off or prices 
unaccountably rise. It is, therefore, difficult to frame a 
safe estimate beforehand on this point, simple as it may 
seem. 

(2) The industry may involve the training of labour to carry on 

its operations, and this may entail a very considerable 
initial outlay, adding greatly to the cost. 

(3) Country-made articles competing with foreign imports are 

always looked upon with suspicion, and generally have to 
be sold at a much lower price to command a market, even 
when the quality is equally good. 

(4) When success is attained, rival enterprises are immediately 

started, the trained labour is enticed away, the cost of the 
material is sometimes enhanced, and competition, possibly 
in a weak market, has to be faced, with the result that the 
monopoly upon which a new enterprise must count to re- 
coup extraordinary initial expenditure rapidly vanishes, 
and profits are reduced to a level at which only those can 
work successfully who have benefited by the work of the 
pioneer without having had to pay for it. 

The cautious individual realises these risks and refuses to be temp- 
ted into new paths. Those of a more sanguine temperament or with 
less experience are attracted and too often come to grief. 

Some of the difficulties which we liave enumerated above are com- 
mon to new industrial efforts in all countries, and cannot be eliminated 
in India. But the Government organisation wh’ch we propose will 
at any rate ensure technical advice for the small industry, and adequate 
economic and scienti[ic data^for all classes of undertakings. This will 
furnish industrial enterprise "^6f all kinds from the outset with much 
better prospects of success than in the past. We believe that public 
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opinion is completely changed in regard to the permissible limits of 
State activity, and that the grant of such assistance as we propose is 
urgently demanded. 

205. We have already, in previous chapters, explained our views 
regarding the means of providing industrial 
research and the results that are likely to 
and domonttratlon. from it. We think it desirable now to 

explain the meaning which we attach to the terms ‘‘ pioneering ” and 
demonstration,” when applied to Government industrial undertakings 
started for the assistance of industries. These two expressions are 
often used as if they had the same meaning, and with the vague idea 
that they cover the whole field of Government assistance. In any 
case, they represent the greatest departure from the old laissez-jair.' 
standpoint ; and it is for these reasons that we consider it advisable 
to describe the actual methods which these terms arc intended to 
denote, and the limitations to which these methods should be subject. 

By “ pioneering *’ we mean the inception by Government of an 
“ Pioneering ” industry on a small connnercial scale, in order 

to ascertain and overcome the initial difficulties, 
and discover if the industry can be worked at a profit. It must be 
clearly understood that Government should only undertake the pione?r- 
ing of industries when private enterprise is not forthcoming, and that, 
as a general rule, Government participation should only be continued 
till the object with which the operations have been started has been 
fully attained. By this we do not mean that the Government factory 
should necessarily be closed down, as soon as a private individual or 
company is willing to take it over, or it has reached some degree of 
commercial success. The opportune moment can be decided only by 
a full review of the circumstances of the case, and in some instances 
it will be found that the new industry is capable of development far 
beyond the initial stages at which it is profitable, before the withdrawal 
of Government becomes imperative in the interests of those who have 
invested, or are anxious to invest, capital in the new industry. 

Further, a Government factory which has successfully passed through 
the pioneer stage will often prove a useful 
“ Demonstration. training ground, both for the men who are to 

control the industry in the future and the workmen who are to be 
engaged in it. This leads us to consider the suggestion made by some 
witnesses, that Local Governments should establish and manage what 
may be conveniently termed “ demonstration factories.” The objects 
might be either educational, in which case these factories would serve 
as schools for the training of men as operatives, foremen or managers, 
under strictly commercial conditions ; or, in other cases, the primary 
idea would be to show how to improve local industrial practice. As 
examples of the first, we may cite a glass factory, in which the training 
of operatives would be the raison d'etre for its existence ; of the second, 
a silk-reeling and throwing house to demonstrate the advantages of 
modern methods of operation on a factory scale, in comparison with 



the existing indigenous cottage methods. These factories would be 
the counterpart in industries of the demonstration farms established 
by the Agricultural Department. In actual practice they would be 
required principally in connection with the development of cottage 
industries, and we allude elsewhere to their necessity as a "part of the 
scheme for the training of hand-loom weavers. If the object with 
which each factory of this class is started be kept strictly in mind, there 
can be no doubt that, so long as it fulfils its primary function, it must 
prove useful and can in no sense be regarded as likely to interfere with 
the development of private enterprise. 

206. Starting with this preliminary statement of our views regarding 

Division of industries into attitude which should be adopted by Gov- 
“cottage,” “small orga- ernment in rendering assistance to industries, 
nised ” and “ large orga- we may now indicate the different ways in 
nised in ustries. which action can be taken and the various 
methods by which the machinery that we have proposed to create can 
be brought into direct contact with industries. We have now in India 
two industrial systems working side by side, covering respectively : — 


(a) Industries carried on in the homes of the workers, which we 
have designated as “ cottage industries.” In these the scale 
of operations is small and there is but little organisation, 
so that they are, as a rule, capable of supplying only local 
needs. 


(b) Organised industries carried on in workshops or factories, 
which vary in size from simple rural factories, carrying out 
a single operative process, to the big textile mills and 
engineering workshops, employing thousands of hands and 
possessed of a complete organisation both for manufacture 
and trade. 


These organised industries may be subdivided into two classes. 
In the case of the first, the interests involved are mainly of a provin- 
cial character. In the case of the second, the industries have markets 
extending far beyond the boundaries of a single province or even of 
India, and their inception and management give rise to questions of 
inter-provincial or even international trade, which can best be handled 
by an imperial organisation. As examples of these two classes of orga- 
nised industries, we may cite, as belonging to the first, engineering 
workshops, tanneries, sugar factories, rice mills, some textile mills, 
cement works, glass works, wood distillation plants, distilleries and 
breweries, and the majority of the miscellaneous workshops engaged 
mainly in manufacturing for a local market. In the second class will 
be included industries usually carried out on a very large scale and 
involving very high capital expenditure, such as “ heavy ” chemical 
works, iron and steel works, electro-metallurgical and electro-chemical 
works, ordnance factories, factories for the manufacture of explosives, 
and the larger metalliferous mines with their associated metallurgical 
works. 
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It will, we think, be obvious from the outset, that each of these 
systems will require separate treatment, and the manner in which they 
can be assisted will be most easily explained by a reference to examples 
which have come to our notice. 

207. As regards cottage industries we need add but little to our 
, . „ - ^ X • remarks in Chapter XVII. The workers are 

e p 0 CO age in us ries. uneducated and without a knowledge 

of anything regarding their trade, except whafc can be acquired locally. 
Their lack of education denies them access even to the most elementary 
technical literature, and they can be influenced only by ocular demons- 
trations in their own neighbourhood. Had the activities of the Agri- 
cultural Department been confined to laboratory experiments or pot 
cultures, they would have had but little influence on the cultivators 
of the country. We found in Madras that the hand-loom weavers 
had been greatly influenced by the peripatetic weaving parties which 
are at work there, and useful results have been obtained in Mysore 
by sending round a skilled blacksmith and his assistant, provided with 
suitable tools, to teach the village artisans improved methods of smithery. 
Owing to their lack of contact with the outside world, new ideas do not 
readily occur to these small workers, and they can receive material 
help from the supply of new patterns and designs, an example of which 
we saw at the Amarapura Weaving School near Mandalay, where the 
popularity of the school was almost entirely due to the new designs 
introduced by the Superintendent. Much useful work can be done 
by bringing to the notice of artisans labour-saving devices, or even 
such complex pieces of mechanism as tire jacquard machines for weaving 
intricate patterns on hand-looms. The processes employed by metal 
workers are^^ especially susceptible of improvement in this way. In 
most parts of the country they are ignorant of the use of patterns for 
casting work and of the advantages of stamping, pressing and spinning 
metal. Where considerable colonies of these artisans exist, their status 
can be raised and their output greatly increased by the establishment 
of small auxiliary factories employing machinery to carry out opera- 
tions which involve much time and labour, when carried out by hand. 
These may be started by private individuals, by Government, or by 
co-operation among the artisans themselves, assisted by Government. 
Some attempts in this direction, we found, had been made in Madras, 
Nagpur and the United Provinces ; but equipment was lacking and the 
attempts were not properly carried through. The extent to which co- 
operative working can be introduced among artisans has not yefc been 
investigated, and we have alluded to- this subject in Chapter XVIII. 
In towns and cities where there is a public electric supply, the use of 
electro-motors for driving small machines has been but very slightly 
encouraged. We have not the least doubt that they will ultimately 
prove most helpful to the artisan and will greatly facilitate the intro- 
duction of a more organised system of production. Finally, we have 
to draw attention to the urgent necessity for introducing better methods 
of marketing the outturn of cottage industries. * In this matter it would 
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appear that Japan has been singularly successful, and we have gathered 
evidence to show that it is only the initial difficulties connected with 
the organisation of such work, that have debarred India from parti- 
cipating in similar advantages. 

208. In the case of the existing larger organised industries, there 
will seldom be any call for technical assistance, 
under the control of competent 
experts, who will only look to Government to 
conduct scientific researches and to provide accurate economic data, 
including such information as it will be the duty of the Commercial 
and Industrial Intelligence Department to supply. In the inception 
of industries of this class which are new to India or to a particular area, 
Government can render much assistance, both by way of conducting 
preliminary investigations regarding the raw materials available, the 
conditions under which the industry may bo carried on, and the markets 
open to its products, and by tlie supply of technical advice in regard 
to the location of the factories, the design of the buildings, the arrange- 
ments for water supply and the selection of the machinery to be employed. 
To carry out this work, the services of industrial experts, who would 
be mainly mechanical engineers with special industrial experience, 
would be necessary ; and the imperial scientific services would be drawn 
upon to provide the more highly specialised forms of scientific and 
technical assistance. Preliminary enquiries will frequently involve the 
examination of raw materials by an analytical chemist, and, in each 
province, there would be required at least one man di'awn from the 
Indian Chemical Service, with a stafi of assistants and a properly equip- 
ped laboratory, to deal with this work and to advise on ordinary local 
questions such as the quality of the water supply, the calorific value 
of the fuels available and the disposal of refuse. 


209. We have already emphasised the importance of small organised 
industrial undertakings, and have explained 
Help to^srrmn ^organised difficulties which confront them and the 

reasons why they have so largely failed to 
attract support. The Indian industrialist operating on a small scale 
frequently embarks on a venture, being imperfectly acquainted with 
the nature of the business, and, at the very outset, handi^ps hhnself 
by laying out his limited capital on unsuitable plant and machinery. 
There are no consultants to whom he can go for advice, and usually 
he copies blindly what he has seen working somewhere else. It is desir- 
able to provide competent technical assistance for such a man. To 
furnish some idea of the scope and variety of work in this direction 
which a Local Government may properly undertake, we have tabulated 
at the end of this chapter trhe technical assistance which may be rendered 
bo industries, provided the Department of Industries is equipped with 
a suitable staff, many^of the members of which would be drawn from 
ffie imperial services which we propose. 
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2lO. It is obvious from examination of this table of’ industries 
that a considerable number of experts a:pe 
trii^undertalcings?***" necessary to advise what should be done, if 
each undertaking is to start under favourable 
conditions in respect of plant and of methods of working. It cannot 
be too strongly emphasised that in a country like India, where a very 
high return is expected on capital, every possible care should be taken 
over the preliminary enquiries and in the preparation of the plans, to 
secure the highest degree of efficiency compatible with the conditions 
of working. The saving of labour is not always a matter of importance, 
and it often happens that nothing is to be gained by the adoption of 
absolutely automatic plant ; but, on the other hand, it is essential that 
the efficiency of processes of conversion or extraction should be as com- 
plete as possible, and that there should be no avoidable waste of raw 
materials or accumulation of useless by-products. Many of the failures 
of the past have been due to neglect of these important matters. 


An experienced Director of Industries would have no difficulty in 
deciding what type of expert is required and at what stage he should 
be called in. For some industries the Imperial Government should 
retain such men in its service, who would be deputed to assist provin- 
cial undertakings whenever necessary. Occasionally, the matter in 
hand may necessitate the engagement of experts to deal with parti- 
cular problems ; but, as has been already said, the majority of cases 
will simply involve the introduction into India of the most advanced 
practice in Europe or America. Such knowledge is usually in the posses- 
sion of firms who have taken up the manufacture of the plant required, 
and the expert advice can be obtained by calling for tenders to comply 
with specified conditions. The staff of the Local Government must 
be in a position to prepare the specifications and be capable of deter- 
mining wdiether the tender submitted complies therewith satisfactorily. 
Where considerable preliminary research is necessary, or where the raw 
materials have to be subjected to detailed examination, it may be anti- 
cipated that the officers attached to technological institutes will be 
able to render useful service, and, as these institutes develope, they 
may be expected to supply in India itself the class of men who will 
ultimately become specialists in the various branches and ramifications 
of technology. 


211. In addition to rendering assistance in the starting of new in- 


Maintenance of small 
Industrial undertakings. 


dustrial undertakings, extremely useful work 
can be done by Government for many years to 
come, in helping the owners and managers of 


small power plants to maintain them in good working condition. We 


were particularly struck with what has been done in this direction in 
the Madras Presidency in respect of the numerous small pumping ins- 


tallations, rice mills and other power plants which have been installed 


in recent years, chiefly by reason of the assistance given through the 
local Department of Industries. The necessity for this kind of assis- 
tance in a country like India, where the use of machinery is so little 
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developed, becomes tue more apparent, wben we remember tnat even 
in England, the owners of steam boilers established sixty years ago, 
and have voluntarily maintained ever since, what is known as the 
Manchester Steam Users’ Association, whoso object is, by competent 
and scientific inspection of steam plants, to prevent boiler explosions. 
What is found so useful in England in respect of part of the equipment 
of a factory as to be carried on by a private association, will be found 
of great advantage in India in respect of the whole equipment. 

212. In our chapter on the industrial deficiencies of India, we have 
given some account of the work which will 
Industn^^f ^national have to be done to place India on a firm basis 
of economic self-sufficiency and of self-defence ; 
and it is clear that, from this point of view, there are strong arguments 
for a policy of direct Government assistance in respect of essential new 
industries. We contemplate that only in exceptional circumstances 
will Government itself carry on industrial operations on a commercial 
scale ; but it is necessary to establish and maintain Government fac- 
tories for the manufacture of lethal munitions, and to exercise some 
degree of control over the private factories upon which dependence 
will be placed for the supply of military necessities. This, in most 
cases, could be obtained in return for guarantees to take over a definite 
proportion of the output, and should be exercised only to ensure that 
adequate provision is made to meet the prospective demands of the 
country in time of war. The methods which will have to be adopted 
to secure the establishment of such industries would naturally vary 
with the conditions under which each will have to be carried on. The 
degree and kind of aid which would have to be furnished, would largely 
depend upon the extent to which their productions can be disposed 
of through the ordinary channels of trade. In some instances, the con- 
ditions may be such that the expense of production will always exceed 
the cost at which articles of similar quality can be imported, and in such 
cases the industry can only be maintained by the grant of direct finan- 
cial assistance or by the indirect operation of protective duties. Ill 
those industries which it is desirable to start and maintain on military 
grounds, the responsibility for action must lie entirely with the Imperial 
Government, who would naturally invite such assistance as Local Gov- 
ernments can usefully afiord. 

Besides industries essential to the safety of the country in time 
of war, we have mentioned others which will be of considerable econo- 
mic importance and add to the industrial strength of the country in 
peace time. The natural resources of India are capable of furnishing 
the raw materials of many industries which do not now exist in the 
country ; but knowledge regarding them is by no means complete, 
and there is no fund of accumulated experience. We have already 
explained, when dealing with the question of assistance by Govern- 
ment to the large organised industries, what forms ibis assistance may 
suitable , Tlie actual inception of these undertakings will usually 
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be a matter tor private ebterpnse, and the necessary assistance can 
usually be afforded by the local Departments of Industries, with the 
help, in some instances, of imperial officers ; but they will sometimes 
be of such importance to the country generally, and require the employ- 
ment by Government of so costly and specialised an agency to work 
out the preliminary data, that it will be beyond the scope of any Local 
Government to do all that is needed. A potent means of aid in the case 
of industries producing articles required by Government would be 
guaranteed orders, and these can be arranged far on the fullest scale 
only by the Imperial Government. 

213. The foregoing description of the methods to-be adopted by 

Government in assisting directly in industrial 

Organisation rcquircil by development will show the necessity of an 

Government to fulfil the , f j j.- i,* • xt i 

above duties. extensive administrative machinery. Nearly 

every provincial Govermnent has set about 
establishing a Department of Industries, and the bulk of the executive 
work will naturally fall to these departments, which should have at 
their heads experienced industrial experts. They will require in most 
of the provinces a large staff of officers with special quahfications . 
Those darectly associated with organised industries would be men of 
scientific attainments, who have specialised in mechanical engineering 
with a view to its technological applications, whilst a staff of skilled 
and experienced craftsmen would be required for the assistance of 
cottage and minor industries. Already in Madras it has been found 
necessary to appoint district officers in places where industrial devel- 
opments are proceeding apace, in order to provide for the efficient super- 
vision of new undertakings, and to ensure prompt assistance to those 
in operation, whenever accidents occur or difficulties crop up that are 
beyond the capacity of the management. The volume of such duties is 
rapidly increasing, and may probably grow even faster under the stimu- 
lus of the measures which we propose in this report. 

214. While we contemplate the utmost possible decentralisation, 

we have shown that some share in the direct 
Functions^oMmiM assistance to industries by the State will have 

to be taken by the Imperial Government. 
The exact line of demarcation will, to some extent, depend upon the 
degree of provincial autonomy accorded to local administrations ; but 
it is obvious that the imperial department should exercise supervision 
over research work ; that it should be responsible for the conduct of 
investigations of general interest to the greater part of India ; that it 
should exercise control over Government factories and such industrial 
undertakings as are necessary in the interests of national safety, or 
the scope of which brings them outside the range of the equipment 
with which provincial Departments of Industries will ordinarily be 
provided, and, finally, that it should watch over provincial adminis- 
trations in order to secure the maintenance of a uniform industrial 
policy- 
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tlxam'ples of indmirm that might he aided hy provincial Departments of 
, Industries. 


Serial 

1 

Name of indus- 
tri'. 

Technical help requieed to 
INITIATE. 


In general charge 
of working 
after start. 

No. 

Scientific 

advisers. 

Engineers and 
Experts. 

Explanation. 

1 

Saltpetre 

Bacteriologist, 

Cholnist. 

Engineer («) 

(a) To specialise, 
design and advise 
as to factory 
plant. 

Chemist. 

2 

Glass 

Chemist, Mine- 
ralogist. 

Group of glass 
specialists (&). 

(6) Fids Appendix 
E. 

Trained general 
glass export. 

8 

OU miUlsg 

1 

Chemist . 

Engineer (a) 

Specialist (c) 

(c) Different class- 
es of oil seeds de- 
mand special 

knowledge in 

some cases. 

Chemist. 

4 

Matches . 


Timber expert {d) 

Specialist («) 

(d) Imperial Forest 
officer. 

(e) Will advise as 
to selection and 
working of plant. 

Trained export. 

5 

! Flour and rice 
milUng. 


1 Engineer (a) 


Engineer. 

6 

1 Pumping plaut. 

Geologist . 

Engineer (a) 


JIcchanic. 

7 

Hand weaving 


i Weaving specia- 
j list. 


JIaster weaver. 

8 

! Tanning . 

Chemist for 

tanning mate- 
rials. 

Forest expert for 
materials (d). 

1 Experts (/). 

(/) Experts for 
raw materials 
and dlflerent 

kinds of leather. 

Tanner. 

0 

Leather work . 

1 

*’ 

[ Experts (subordi- 
nate). 

Boots ; saddlery 
and harness ; 

trunks and bags. 

Business man. 

10 

' Fruit and fish 
canning. 

Agricultural or 
fisheries ex- 
perts (g). 

Canning specialist 

(( 7 ) wm bolong to 
the departments 
in question. 

1 Expert. 

11 

Brass work 

Lamp making. 

1 

Engineer (a) 


Muchanlc. 

12 

Pottery . 

Mineralogist . U Engineer (a) 

' Experts for kiln 
making and cera- 
mic manufacture. 


Ceramic expert.' 

18 

Soap making . 

Chemist . 

Engineer . 


Chemist and 

Soap boiler. 

14 

Essential oils . 

Do. . 

Distillation expert 


^ Chemist. 

1& 

"Wood distilla- 
tion. 

Do. . 

Forest officer 
Engineer (a) 


Do. 

15 

Dyeing . 

Dye chemist . 



Do. 






CHAPTER XV, 


Miscellaneous Points o£ Government Law and Practice 
affecting Industries. 


The Employment of Jail Labour. 


215. In the past there has been much complaint by Chambers of 
Lack of policy Commerce and private firms about the unfair 

competition of jail industries, and regulations 
have been made to prevent their underselling private manufacturers 
in the open market. The question of suitable employment for prisoners 
in jails has never been properly examined in reference to its economic 
aspect, and no general policy has been framed for the guidance of jail 
departments. As a matter of fact, most provinces follow more or less 
the same lines ; but apparently the work which is actually done in 
jails depends very largely upon the attitude of individual Jail Superin- 
tendents. Briefly, jail industries are necessary to keep prisoners em- 
ployed, to recover as far as possible the cost of the upkeep of the jails 
by the sale of the products of their labour, and to teach them a trade 
by which they may earn an honest livelihood, when they are once more 
free men. 


216, In jail industries, only manual labour should, we consider, be 
allowed, and they should be so chosen that 

diouM bi Ldtpto2“n*j5'l»'I finished goods repre- 

sents the major portion of the cost of produc- 
tion. The establishment of power factories inside jails and the exten- 
sive employment of machinery we regard as undesirable, and the com- 
plaints which we have received concerning the competition of the 
woollen mill in the Bhagalpur jail and the cotton mill in the Coimbatore 
jail are reasonable. We think it is desirable that the question of the 
employment of prisoners in jails should be considered by experts. A 
careful scrutiny of the requirements of Government departments would, 
we believe, show that jails could supply their needs to a much greater 
extent than has hitherto been done. There is an obvious tendency 
in jail administration to regard with favour the development of jail 
industries with a view to large receipts. The abuses to which this 
policy is liable might be counteracted by giving the provincial Directors 
of Industries and their advisory committees some voice in the matter, 
with power to make recommendations to the Local Government. 

The trades at present carried on in jails by habitual criminals belong 
very largely to the type of cottage industries, with which their products 
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frequently compete. This seems in many ways undesirable ; and fur» 
thermore it is almost unknown to find a man who has learnt such an 
industry under jail conditions practising it on return to liberty. If 
the hereditary carpet weaver understood what was going on, he would 
protest as emphatically against jail carpet factories as Chambers of 
Commerce have done against power cotton weaving in jails. As a 
matter of fact, his protest, though silent, is efiective. He renders it 
impossible for a released prisoner, no matter how skilled he may be as 
a* carpet weaver, to prac*tise his trade, and one of the presumed objects 
of jail administration is thereby frustrated. Cottage industries are, 
moreover, comparatively light and pleasant occupations, and should 
be, though it is doubtful if they arc in all cases, reserved for weakly 
prisoners. The above remarks do not, of course, refer to the inmates 
of reformatories or Borstal jails. 


The Prevention of Adulteration. 

217. We have examined with considerable care the arguments for 

and against legislation to prevent the adultera-* 
00 an Drugs. articles intended for local consumption 

and of produce for export. The case of foodstuffs for local consump- 
tion presents few difficulties, for public opinion is agreed that, so far 
as these are concerned, their adulteration should bo punishable by 
law. In the United Provinces, an Act has been in force for some years 
penalising the adulteration of food and drugs, and legislation in other 
provinces is following similar lines. The adidteration of drugs is, how- 
ever, much more difficult to deal with, and it is doubtful if legislation 
is likely to be very efiective in this direction. The organisation for 
enforcing the existing Acts requires considerable strengthening ; at 
present it exists only in certain municipal areas. 

218. As regards raw produce for export or local manufacture, the 
balance of commercial opinion is that legisla- 
tion would not be likely to effect any improve- 
ment in the present state of things. There can be no doubt that the 
real remedy lies in the hands of the buyers. This has been clearly 
proved by the improvement in quality of Indian exports of wheat since 

the introduction of the 1907 wheat contract of 
^**®*** the London Corn Trade Association on a basis 

of two per cent, admixture of other food grains, but free from dirt. 
This contract has, we believe, caused no trouble with sellers, and it 
appears to us that its provisions might be 
® ** *" extended. Linseed and other oil seeds have 

also been shipped to the United Kingdom on pure basis contracts since 
1913, with satisfactory results to all concerned, and a suggestion has 
been made that exports of oil seeds to other countries also should be 
similarly regulated. But we repeat that these are matters for arrange- 
ment between exporters and their buyers, and that the latter are in 
a position to insist upon freedom from adulteration if they really 
want it. 


Raw product. 
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In the case of jute, the question of legislation against adillteration 
has been frequently and thoroughly discussed 
within recent years, and a bill was actually 
drafted by the Bengal Government in 1916, but was dropped owing 
to the general commercial opinion, which Government appears to have 
shared, that in practice it would prove inoperative and unworkable. 
It is perhaps possible that the act of watering jute might be made a 
penal ofEence, but it would be a very difficult one to prove, as jute is 
naturally wet after steeping, and the matter ipay safely be left to the 
mills and the shippers, who will not buy wet jute from fear of “ heart 
damage.” 

Similarly, it has been suggested that the actual watering of cotton 
» might be made a penal offence, and again that 

the licensing of gins would probably have a 
deterrent effect upon adulteration. This latter proposal appears to 
us worth consideration, but we prefer to express no definite opinion 
regarding the adulteration of cotton, in view of enquiries which have 
been made by the expert Cotton Committee, recently appointed by 
Government to consider as a whole the many problems relating *4:o 
this industry. 


219. An important witness in Calcutta stated to us that business in 
Af produce would be greatly facilitated, if Gov- 

^ ernment certificates of quality and weight were 

enforced upon shippers and buyers ; but when we consulted the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce regarding his proposals, -which they in turn 
referred to their membership generally, we found that the bulk of com- 
mercial opinion regarded them as wholly impracticable and unnecessary. 
In any case, we do not see how buyers abroad could be compelled to 
accept such certificates. 


We consider, however, that Government should do what it can to 
strengthen the hands of the recognised associations which are affiliated 
to the various Chambers of Commerce, and should give ready consi- 
deration to any practicable proposals put forward by them, whether 
designed to prevent adulteration of produce or to stimulate improved 
production. 

220. But we would make one exception to what we have written 
FertillMrs. above, with reference to the trade in fertilisers. 

There are at present in India no laws to pre- 
vent a dealer from selling as a fertiliser anything that he may choose 
so to describe, nor are there any legal standards or percentages of error 
in description. In Great Britain, the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs 
Act of 1906 compels sellers to describe and certify their wares ; it also 
empowers the Board of Agriculture to fix percentages of error for certain 
ingredients of both feeding stuffs and fertilisers. We consider that an 
Act on similar lines .should be introduced into India, and we understand 
that it would be welcomed both by the trade and by the public. 
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The Administration o! the Boiler and Prime*Mover Acts. 


221. With reference to the administration of the various provincial 
Boiler and Prime-Mover Acts, there is a great 
VrovSw^ diversity of practice all over India, which 
causes trouble to persons who purchase boilers 
from other parts of India or desire to employ engineers who hold certi- 
ficates from other provinces. We have enquired closely into the question 
of the certification of engineers and boiler attendants. We do not find 
that in provinces wherli certification is required, engineers are better 
qualified or accidents less frequent than in those where this is not the 
case. It is urged that these certificates are to some extent a guarantee 
to owners of small industrial plants of the competence of applicants 
for employment. We do not attach much importance to this argu- 
ment, and it will have still less weight if owners and employers have 
the advice of a local Department of Industries to help them. On the 
other hand, it is undoubtedly the case that the possession of a certi- 
ficate gives a fictitious value to its holder, and makes it more expen- 
sive to employ him on small installations. It is true that certain educa- 
tional institutions owe many of their pupils to the fact that they prepare 
them for boiler certificate examinations, but this is beside the point. 
The demand for qualified engineers is gTeatly on the increase, and a 
better class of man than the mere ‘ engine driver ’ must be provided 
for the larger organised industries. 

Accidents are usually due either to carelessness, or to defects in the 
plant. When due to ignorance, which is seldom, they are likely to 
occur during the absence of the responsible attendant, a possibility 
that is at least as great in provinces which insist on certificates as in 
those which do not. It must also be remembered that at present the 
law does not apply to the case of internal combustion engines, which 
are not less liable to accidents in their way than steam engines. 


222. The Boiler Inspection Department is considered at length in 


Recommendations of the 
Commission. 


the report of the Public Services Commission 
(page 126). The Commissioners lay down four 
principles for general guidance : — 


“ In the first place, the time has come to make the boiler inspectors Government 
servants in every respect, like the factory inspectors, and to pay from general revenues 
both their salaries and their pensions, irrespective of the amount of fees earned. 
Secondly, expert supervision of the inspecting staff is essential. Police officers and 
members of the Indian civil service do not possess the necessary technical qualifications. 
Thirdly, the present system, by which in certain places representatives of the interests 
to be inspected have a voice in the management of the inspection department, is un- 
sound, and should be abolished. Fourthly and finally, there should be one officer in 
each of the larger provinces who should be responsible for the effective working of the 
inspection staff. He should be called either a chief or first inspector according as the 
work to be done is on a large or small scale.’* 


We endorse these recommendations, and would add the following : — 

(1) Boiler inspection should be a duty of the provincial Depart 
ments of Industries. 
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(2) The Imperial Department of Industries should draw up a series 

of technical rules for the guidance of inspectors in determin- 
ing the pressure for which a boiler may be licensed through- 
out India, and should bring and maintain these rules up 
to date in a form applicable to the various modern types of 
boilers. 

(3) The laws compelling persons in charge of boilers to possess 

certificates should be abolished. 

The second and third of these proposals wouM. involve legislation. 


The Mining Rules. 


223. A considerable amount of evidence was forthcoming regarding 

Oritlelsmsot .xMlns rulM. suitability of the rules under which mining 

concessions are at present granted by (jrovern- 
ment. Our conclusions are that the rules have, except in a few com- 
paratively minor respects, stood the test of working admirably and 
that the criticisms received were mostly shown, on discussion with 
witnesses, to be due to misunderstanding of the effect of the existing 
rules, or to failure to realise the difficulties which would arise from 
adoption of the alternatives suggested. 

There are, however, certain matters connected with the working 
of the rules on which we desire to put forward our suggestions. We 
recorded a considerable amount of evidence regarding the injury to 
the mineral possibilities of the country caused by wasteful methods 
of working ; and it was suggested that small mine owners would be 
greatly benefited by the advice of Government mining engineers. Some 
witnesses even considered that these officers should have power to 
compel mine owners to follow their advice. The main objection to 
this course is the danger of loss to a manager forced to follow official 
advice regarding the development of his mine. In some countries, 
royalty owners are interested in seeing that their properties are econo- 
mically worked. In India, unfortunately, private royalty owners do 
nothing of the kind ; indeed, in some cases they insert conditions in 
their leases which directly tend to cause wasteful w^orking. Whether 
or not any general steps should be taken at this stage to ensure the 
economical working of privately owned minerals, it certainly behoves 
Governmpit to secure this end in the case of its own properties. We 
have also considered the proposal that Government should insist on 
concession holders employing qualified mining engineers ; but, while 
we recognise that there is much to be said for such a course, we feel 
that hardship would be caused to poor concessionaires, unless provision 
was made for exempting small or easily worked deposits. 

224. We would, therefore, only recommend at present that a suit- 

able staff be entertained in connection with the' 


Incrmod staff to Inspect 
Government conceseiont 
recommeiNlefl. 


Geological Survey Department to inspect Gov- 
ernment concessions. The experience gained 
in a few years by such a staff would show how 
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far it would be possible to insist on all Government concessions being 
worked by qualified men, and the extent to which small concessionaires 
may be benefited by the advice of Government mining etigineers. 

The existence of such an inspecting stafi would admit of more elasti- 
city in the terms of prospecting licenses, alike in respect of area, length 
of currency and rental. If Government were in a position to satisfy 
itself by expert inspection, that a proper amount of development work 
was being done, it might, in the case of a property requiring heavy 
expenditure in its initial stages, grant a more extensive area on a pros- 
pecting license for a comparatively long period. It would be unneces- 
sary to burden the enterprise with a high acreage payment, when the 
Government inspecting staff could ensure that a proper amount of 
development work was being done. This proposal would, we think, 
meet the difficulty at present experienced by concessionaires where 
extensive operations for the proving of mineral values are required, 
as for example, boring for oil or for minerals occurring at uncertain 
intervals on a known geological horizon. The Mining Rules provide 
for the renewal of prospecting licenses under the authority of the Collec- 
tor up to a period of three years. The rules are silent as to the power 
to give further renewals, which is presumably reserved for the Govern- 
ment of India. We think that, with the help of the system of inspec- 
tion which we have proposed Local Governments might be authorised 
to grant extensions in such cases up to a maximum period of five years. 

It will be noticed that this system of inspection would entail a subs- 
tantial increase in the staff of the Geological Survey. Several witnesses 
of undoubted authority drew our attention to its inadequacy, and they 
hesitated to rnake proposals for useful forms of Government assistance 
to the mineral industry, only because they assumed that the cadre 
was fixed. In view of the national importance of minerals and of the 
fact that inefficient working destroys for ever the value of a deposit 
that might in future be of vital importance, we consider that the addi- 
tional expense incurred in such an increase would be an investment 
that Government can undertake with absolute confidence. 

225. In view of the constant changes in mining methods and develop- 

ment, we think that the present form of mining 
Slmp^atlon^f^ining considerably shortened and 

simplified, leaving certain matters specified in 
the lease to be dealt with by rules made from time to time ; such rules 
might be suggested by, and should in any case be submitted for criti- 
cism in advance to, local committees of private mine owners presided 
over by a Government official. The present system of trying to pro- 
vide for every possible contingency by an elaborate lease must result 
in undesirable rigidity, while not securing for Government the degree 
of control desirable. Further than this, concessionaires, in the case of 
small alluvial and other obviously short-lived deposits, would probably 
be glad to accept short-term mining leases on simple conditions and 
free of multifarious restrictions. 
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226. There were many complaints ot me difiSculties experienced by 
DiffleuNto In uqulring ^meral prospectors or mine owners in areas 
mineral rights. where the mineral rights were in the han'ds of 
private land owners ; these mainly had reference 
to the great subdivision of proprietorship or to the obscurity of titles. 
These difficulties are similar to those experienced by all investors who 
desire to acquire property in such areas, and we see no reason for 
making any recommendation regarding the registration of titles, or the 
compulsory acquisition of surface rights whete Government does not 
own the minerals, except in the possible case of a mineral which is 
essential for national purposes, and of which only a ver)^ limited quantity 
exists. 


227. Other complaints by witnesses had reference to local rules 
. . . governing the working of special minerals, and 

***”*pfepa*ed^?n%ertain grant of licenses and leases of minerals 

provinces. outside the scope of the Mining Buies. Would- 

be concessionaires said that 'they experienced 
difficulty owing to the diversity of rules and practice as between one 
province and another, especially in respect of minerals like limestone, 
which are now required for large organised industries, such as iron 
smelting ; and generally from the lack of any complete and readily 
accessible compendium of the local rules. We think that, in provinces 
where there is considerable mining activity, it is advisable for Local 
Governments to issue Mining Manuals similar to those published in 
the Central Provinces and Burma. These should include the Govern- 
ment of India Mining Buies, the local supplementary regulations, and 
any other provisions of rule or law that arc likely to be encountered 
in the course of their work by persons engaged in mining. We suggest 
that these manuals would be of increased value if they contained notes 
prepared by the Geological Survey Department on the known mineral 
resurces of the province and references to publications containing more 
detailed information.^ 

We received also a quantity of evidence regarding certain local 
difficulties which have arisen in special cases, in the case of mica 
mining in Bihar and Orissa. These involve no change in the Mining 
Buies, and will doubtless be considered by the Local Governments con-, 
cerned. 

The Administration of the Electricity Act. 


228. A matter of considerable importance whch may be convenient- 
^ ly discussed here, is the working of the Indian 
Hilectricity Act regulating the supply and use 
of electrical energy. There are now numbers 
of electric supply companies which provide electrical energy for domes- 
tic consumption, for industrial purpOvses and for public use. Although 
only one or two witnesses came before us whose position entitled them 
to give evidence on these matters, we were furnished with both iiifof- 
mation and criticisms by the representatives of the Electric Supply and 
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Traction Federation of India. Considering the magnitude of the in- 
terests involved and the novelty of public electric supply, there was 
comparatively little complaint regarding the administration of the 
rules framed under the Act. It was, however, brought to our notice 
that in some provinces the professional qualifications and experience of 
the Electric Inspectors did not command the confidence of the managers 
of the larger local undertakings. The principal criticisms were that 
the rules were too rigidly worked, that they were sometimes wrongly 
interpreted, and that there was an unwillingness on the part of the 
Inspectors to assume the responsibility of relaxing the rules in cases 
which obviously demanded it. To remedy matters, it was suggested 
to us that men of higher professional status and with practical and 
commercial experience of electric supply undertakings should be appoint- 
ed as Inspectors, and that an imperial Advisory Board should be estab- 
lished to advise Local Governments with regard to appeals from the 
decision^ of their Electric Inspectors. We support the former sugges- 
tion strongly, but it appears to us that the appointment of provincial 
Advisory Boards, as contemplated in section 35 of the Act, will meet 
the needs of the case, especially if these Boards are permitted, when 
necessary, to consult experts such as the Electrical Adviser to the 
Government of India. We consider it extremely desirable that Govern- 
ment should encourage the industrial use of electricity supplied from 
central generating stations. It was represented to us that section 23 
of the Act did not allow a licensee under the Act to discriminate in res- 
pect of his charges between the domestic and the industrial uses of 
electrical energy. We are not sure if this interpretation is correct, but 
if so, the section would seem to require amendment. Without entering 
into technical details, we may state that we agree with the contention 
that the load factor should be taken into account in fixing the charges. 
In congested cities, and particularly in Calcutta where the smoke nuis- 
ance is greatly aggravated by the numerous small steam plants set up 
to drive rice and oil mills, it is essential that no obstacles should be 
created to the introduction of electrical power for industries. It appears 
to us that the economies which can be effected by the use of energy 
from public electric supplies, when reasonable rates are charged, are 
not yet sufficiently appreciated. 

229. The Electric Inspectors are attached to the Public Works 
Department, an arrangement probably made 
Cladric Insp^ors should outset because that department is con- 

partment of Industries. cerned with engineering ; but, as the interests 
to be safeguarded are mainly industrial and 
commercial, we think it would be more convenient to transfer them to 
the Departments of Industries. So far as the technical aspect of the 
administration of the Act is concerned, these departments are also 
likely to be better equipped to deal with it. The transfer of the adminis- 
tration of the Act to the Department of Industries would render desirable 
an amendment of section 53 (1) {a) of the Act. 
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Patents. 

230. India is not a member of the International Convention, ana 
in this respect stands in a different position from most of the British 
dominions. The subject was discussed at the time of the passing of the 
Patent Act of 1911, but the refusal of India to register trade marks 
precluded her from joining the Convention. Any person who has applied 
for a patent in a country whicli is a member of the International Con- 
vention is entitled to protection in priority to, other applicants in all 
other States of the Union, if he applies within one year from the date 
of his first application. An Indian inventor secures no such protection. 
On the other hand, a foreign inventor desiring to obtain protection in 
India must apply for patent in India before publication in India, and 
is protected from the date of his application in India. Some witnesses 
have represented that Indian inventors are at a disadvantage on this 
account, but, though this possibly may be true in rare instances, the 
country generally is not. The number of patents applied for in respect 
of inventions originating in India is very small compared with that in 
respect of foreign inventions, and a much larger proportion of the patents 
granted in this country to local inventors are allowed to lapse as being 
of no value. 

From 1893 to 1915 inclusive, the annual average number of appli- 
cations for patents in India was — 


From IndiatiH . . . . 

From other residents in India 

From foreigners 

- 

• 

• 

53 

. 135 

. 360 




Total 

. 548 


It would, therefore, appear that it is more to the advantage of India 
to avoid the acquisition of rights in India by foreign inventors than for 
Indian or Anglo-Indian inventors to obtain such rights elsewhere. 
Undoubtedly the majority of Indian patents are acquired for the pur- 
pose of preventing unlicensed import into India of articles patented 
abroad. The grant of such patents is obviously in many respects to the 
advantage of India, and the interest of the user and of the intending 
manufacturer in India are sufficiently protected if the law adequately 
provides for compulsory licenses or revocation in case where the reason- 
able requirements of the public are not satisfied or where the patent is 
worked outside British India. The provisions of the existing Act in 
these respects appear to be sufficient, and the Indian patent law seems 
to be well suited to the needs of the country. 

On the other hand, there is a growing body of opinion that it is 
desirable to consolidate the patent law throughout the British Empire, 
and, if this developes further, it will be a question whether India would 
not derive greater advantage from uniformity with other British domi- 
nions than she enjoys in her present somewhat isolated position. The 
number of applications shown in the records nf tbp IndiATi PatPi^t OffinA 
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is still small, the totals in 1912 and 1913 being 678 and 705, respectively, 
of which 508 were of foreign origin in each year. The fees for the grant 
and renewal of patents are much less than in the United Kingdom. 
Thus in India, the initial fee is Rs. 40, in the United Kingdom £6 ; and 
the total cost of protection for 14 years in India is Rs. 790, and in the; 
United Kingdom £100. 

Registration of Trade Marks. 

r 

231. The subject of the registration of trade marks was brought 
before us once or twice, but was never strongly pressed. On the not 
infrequent occasions when the subject has been discussed departmentally 
and by Chambers of Commerce, it has been generally considered that 
registration of trade marks, as it exists in the United Kingdom and in 
many other countries, is not desirable in India, though the Burma 
Chamber of Commerce put forward the opinion that legislation is neces- 
sary. 

We have given very careful consideration to the arguments used, 
and agree with the majority of the Chambers of Commerce in consi- 
dering that the establishment of a system of registration would seri- 
ously disturb existing rights of user both between firms in India and, 
if full advantage of the proposal is to be obtained, between firms in 
India and firms abroad. difficulties so created would be far greater 
in our opinion than the slight inconveniences experienced by owners 
of marks in maintaining their rights thereto. 

Registration of Partnerships. 

232. The vexed question whether registration of partnerships should 

be made compulsory has been many times 

* ^leglsration.^^^ under the consideration of the Government of 
India within the past 50 years. The last 
occasion was in 1908, when the Bengal and Bombay Chambers of Com- 
merce both prepared draft bills dealing with the subject ; but their 
drafts were irreconcilable, and Government considered that the pro- 
posals did not afford a basis for legislation. 

During our tour we recorded the opinions of many witnesses on the 
subject ; most of them favoured compulsory registration, should it 
prove to be practicable, but some, especially amongst our Indian wit- 
nesses, feared that the prevalence in Indian businesses of the Hindu 
joint family system would be found an insuperable obs'lacle. Mr. B.- 
L. Mitter, a leading barrister of the Calcutta High Court, has made 
some valuable suggestions* which, we think should go some way to 
remove this difficulty ; these he developed further when he appeared 
before us to give oral evidence in support of his written statement, 
and he also gave us to understand that the leaders of the Calcutta Bar 
generally were in substantial agreement with his views. Mr. Hitter’s 


♦ Minutes of Evidence^ — ^Vol. V. 
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|)roposals practically treat a Hindu joint family as a single partner, 
and provide for the compulsory registration of all contractual partner- 
ships. So long as the business is a purely joint family business, with 
no stranger in it, registration would not be necessary, but directly a 
.stranger is introduced into the business, the partnership would become 
contractual, the contracting parti as being the joint family as a unit' on 
the one side, and the stranger on the other. Registration would 
then become necessary, and the joint family would be registered in the 
name of the karta or head of it, whose declaration would bind all the 
family. Mr. Mitter considers that registration should be made com- 
pulsory in the case of future partnerships only, and would leave to 
■existing concerns the option of registering or not as they may desire, 
his £^rgument being that, as all partnerships have to be renewed when 
the terms are changed, or a partner dies, compulsory registration would 
become universal within a generation. 

The other chief obstacles in the past to the introduction of compul- 
Bory registration have been, first, the difficulty of excluding, and the 
hardship of including, small paitnerships, of which there must be many 
thousands among petty shop-keepers and traders in all parts of the 
•country, aiid, second, the difficulty of applying registration to transitory 
or single-venture partnerships, which are said to be common on the 
Bombay side. We sec no reason why either small or single- venture 
partnerships should be exempted from the provisions of any legislation 
that may be found practicable ; for to the former the analogy of custom 
in petty transact ions in land would apply, and, as Mr. Mitter points 
out, these are habitually registered without any trouble and at a very 
trifling cost ; and the latter should be, and are, governed by the law 
'Which re^jfulatcs partnerships. To meet in part these suggested diffi- 
culties, it has been proposed that a compulsory Registration Act, if 
introduced, should run at first in the Presidency towns only ; but we 
Bee no need for this restriction. 

233. Looking at the matter in its purely business aspect, it appears 

to us that throughout the main stiimbling- 
flecommemlations^of tha in the way of compulsory registration has 

been the Hindu joint family system, and that 
the difficulties in this regard would to a great extent disappear, if 
Mr. Hitter’s j)roposals were adopted ; they have at any rate the two 
great advantages that a joint family can be registered as a single entity, 
and that it wmuld be difficult for a person to deceive third parties by 
pretending that he was a partner, when in fact he was not or vice versd. 
We, therefore, consider that Government should take an early oppor- 
tunity of examining the whole question thoroughly with a view to 
legislation, and in so doing should invoke tlie assistance of the leading 
non-official lawyers in the chief business centres ; for we believe that 
few among minor measures would do more to develope confidence and 
promote business relationship between Indian firms and their consti- 
tuents abroad, and especially between European and Indian firms ir 
this country. 
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We do not consider any system of optional registration in the least 
likely to achieve the desired results. 

Registration of Business Names. 

234. It has been urged upon us in some quarters, especially by Trades 
Associations, whose members have probably suffered most from the 
absence of it, that we should recommend legislation on the same lines 
as that recently enacted in the United Kingdom under war conditions^ 
to enforce the registration of business names. This is, however, a 
question on which comparatively little evidence has been forthcomings 
and we do not, therefore, feel justified in making any recommendation. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


The Welfare of Factory Labour. 


235. Indian labour in organised industries is mucb less efficient than 
- corresponding classes of labour in western 

a uro 0 pro em. countries ; and there is evidence to show ^Sat 
in many cases it does not produce as cheaply as western labour fn spite 
of its lower wages. It is true that inferior physique and tropical condi- 
tions contribute to this state of affairs ; but there is grave reason to 
believe that the former is to some extent the result of proventible disease, 
whilst other causes, which are even more obviously remediable, are 
factors that unnecessarily increase the difficulties of oiir labour problem. 

All authorities who arc qualified to speak on the subject agree that 
Indian labour is content with a very low standard of comfort. This 
secured, the Indian workman, speaking generally, takes advantage of the 
greater earning power given to him by inareased wages to do less work, 
and shows no desire to earn more money by working more regularly 
or by improving his own efficiency. In the case of Bombay, witnesses 
have stated that since the ten per cent, rise in the wages of mill opera- 
tives given during the rains of 1917, there has been an actual falling off 
in output. 

230. There is substantial agreement between the best informed wit- 
nesses that the remedies for this state of affairs are a rise in the standard 
of comfort and an improvement in public health. These ends can be 
attained only by education, improved housing and a general policy of 
betterment, in which an organisation for the care of public health must 
play a prominent part. If the children of workers are provided with 
education under tolerable conditions of life, a new generation of workers 
will grow up, who will learn to regard mill work as their fixed occupation. 
Better housing is a most urgent necessity, especially in the large con- 
gested industrial cities. Facilities for healthy amusement, shorter hours 
of work (though a reduction of these may for a time decrease output), 
and other measures for economic betterment, such as'l^heap shops for 
the sale of articles required by the mill hands, and co-operative societies, 
are almost equally important. The conditions under which industrial 
operatives live and work in this country ought, if efficiency be aimed at, 
to approximate, as nearly as circumstances permit, to those of tem- 
perate climates. Continuous factory work in the tropics is, at certain 
seasons of the year, far more trying than similar work in northern 
countries. The needs of domestic sanitation in large towns are more 
pressing. The problem, not only on moral grounds, but also for 
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economic reasons, must oe solved with the least avoidable delay, if the 
existing and future industries of India are to hold their own against the 
ever-growing competition, which will be still fiercer after the war. No 
industrial edifice can be permanent, which is built on such unsound 
foundations as those afforded by Indian labour under its present condi- 
tions. 

On the other hand, the margin which the efficiency of the Indian mill 
hand leaves for improvement is so gieat that, if the problem be success- 
fully solved, the advantage to Indian industry should be very marked. 

237. The question of tdie education of children employed in factories 
was under the consideration of tl.e Government 
^Education ^ factory India between the years 1915 and 1917. 

Children between the ages of 9 and 14, generally 
known as half-timers, are employed in mills for six hours a day, and the 
Bombay Government proposed, after disciLssion with representatives 
of the mill-owners, to take powers, by rules under the Factories Act, 
to split the shift into two three-hour periods, and to compel factory 
owners to provide educational facilities for cliildi'en in the interval. 
The proposal was criticised extensively on the groimd that children 
might be induced by their parents or by jobbers to work in the mill 
itself between the shifts, a practice which it would be very difficult 
for inspectors to prevent, and because it was doubted whether a 
system which involved retaining the children in the mill compound for 
nine hours, even if three of them were to be passed in the mill school, 
was in itself desirable. The Buckingham and Carnatic Mills in Madras, 
it may be noted, keep to the six-hours shift, and educate those of the 
children who choose to come to school, after the earlier and before the 
later shift, the whole of the children working in the mill being employed 
in two six-hour shifts. This voluntary system has been a success, 
and has attracted a large proportion of the children employed. But 
the labour in these mills is not recruited by contractors ; there are 
practically no rival mills in tlie neighbourhood ; the workers are excep- 
tionally well controlled, and special arrangements are made for the 
comfort of the children. It is too much to hope that, where these 
conditions do not exist, the same results will be attained. 

But an indirect method, such as splitting the shifts, or indeed any 
procedure by way of amendment of the Factories Act, seems to us illo-> 
gical. The first thing to do is to introduce compulsory education in 
areas where this is feasible,* applicable to all classes of children and not 
merely to those employed in factories. Any consequential amendment of 
the Factories Act may then be considered. We note that in December 
1917 an Act was passed by the Bombay Legislative Council, empowering 
municipalities (other than that of Bombay) to declare the education of 
children between the ages of 6 and 11 years compulsory subject to cer- 
tain safeguards, and to raise funds to meet the necessary expenditure. 
In the debate on the bill, the effect of the proposed legislation on the 
employ^meht of children, especially in factories, was discussed ; and the 
conclusion reached was embodied in section 11 of the Act. .This has 
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ihe result of leaving it to be decided, in the first place by the school 
5oinmittee and in the next by the magistrate before whom a case is 
brought, whether the employment of a child is of such a nature as to 
interfere with its efficient instruction. The working of the Act will 
doubtless show whether any further and more direct form of restriction 
on the employment of children in factories or elsewhere is desirable. 


238. In considering the important question of the housing of work- 


Donilitions of housing in- 
dustrial labour in India. 


men, we find widely different conditions pre- 
vailing in various parts of the country. Where 
factories have been established at a distance 


from towns, the labourers are often housed in surrounding villages in 
much the same way as agricultural labour. In such cases employers 
have often found it impossible to obtain labour without providing accom- 
modation. The dwellings take the form of single-storey lines, consisting 
of single-room units, with either a verandah or, in some cases, a small 
enclosed courtyard. Here conditions approximate to those of ordinary 
village life, except that as a rule the small garden plot owned by villagers 
in many parts of India is absent. Such conditions are satisfactory, pro- 
vided that the employers enforce a few simple rules, furnish a small 
sanitary staff for scavenging purposes, and supervise closely the disposal 
of excreta and the supply of drinking water. 


The next stage of development, and convsequently of congestion, is 
exemplified in cities such as Madras, Cawupore, Nagpur and Ahmedabad 
and in a verv large proportion of the industrial areas round Calcutta. 
Here land is far cheaper than in the ciiies of Calcutta and Bombav, and 


accommodation usually consists of single-storey huts in groups known 
as Inistis, erected by persons other than the owners of the mill and rented 
by mill hands on fairly reasonable terms. In Rangoon and other parts 
of Burma seen by us, adult male labourers are accommodated free of 
rent in large barrack rooms, holding 10, 20 or 30 men each. In all 


these cases there is less comfort of the kind to which the villager is 


accustomed, and sanitation is more difficult and requires close super- 
vision, whether by the mill-owiier or by the local authority. Even here, 
the more enlightened factory owner has found it advisable to provide 
accommodation on an increasing scale, recognising that, though the rent 
which he can obtain will not ]iay him more than a trifling percentage on 
bis outlay, the mill which houses its labourers best will command the 
pick of the laboiir marlcet, especially in the case of such a fluid labour 
force as that on which the textile factories rely. Two of the largo 
European factories in Cawnpore, two cotton mills in Bombav, and several 
pite mills near Calcutta have followed this policy. The last-mentioned 
are providing housing for an appreciable portion of their labour, either 
free or at a rate much below the economic rent. The accommodation 


is usually of the vsinglo-storey, or at the worst of the double-storey type, 
•and is almost invariably in single-room units. These rooms are readily 
taken up by the labourers, who apparently find no objection to renting 
them from their employers. In Ahmedabad there is a distinct move- 
mont in the same direction. In this class of areas there are two reasons 
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whioh have encouraged employers to provide accommodation for their 
labourers. Land is cheap relatively to its co^ in the cities, and the mills- 
have usually provided themselves in the first instance with large com- 
pounds, or, if this is not the case, no prohibitive expense is likely to be 
entailed in acquiring sufficient site-room. In the next place, the mills- 
are not, as a rule, so closely grouped together that labourers accom- 
modated in buildings belonging to one mill find it easy to go and work 
in another. Thus, the employer who incuis expenditure in housing his- 
labour can be reasonably sure, in most cases, that that labour will con- 
tinue to w'ork in his mill; in Bombay this does not hold good, as will be 
seen later. Those employers who are sufficiently enlightened to provide 
housing for their workmen employ cxpcit advice as a rule, and are ready 
enough to consider recent ideas in regard to the design and lay-out of 
industrial dwellings. 

239. Great difficulty, however, is experiejiced in some cases in obtain- 
ing a clear title to the land and in coming to 
terms with the numerous small interests held 
labour.. therein by various classes of individual owners 

and tenants. We have indicated the difficulties- 
that exist and our proposals for meeting them in Chapter XIII but, as 
there indicated, we would go further in the case of land required hond^ 
fide for the housing of labour, than in that of sites for directly profit- 
making industrial purposes. In the former case, under certain conditions, 
we would support compulsory acquisition, at the expense of the employer 
as a general rule, provided that it is clearly proved to the satisfaction 
of Government that the proposed area is the most suitable that can be 
obtained, having regard to any interests of importance that may be 
affected by acquisition. Due safeguards must, of course, be provided 
against the conversion of the land to other uses without the consent of 
Government, and the buildings to be erected must be of a type approved 
by the local sanitary authorities. We propose also an alternative form 
of assistance where it is desirable to accelerate unduly slow progress in 
housing or to avert threatened congestion. The land might be acquired 
at the cost of Government or of the local authorities concerned and leased 
by them to the employer, either at a rate which will pay oil its cost over 
a term of years and leave it the property of the employer, or on ordinary 
long leasehold terms. The land in such cases will afford ample security 
for the outlay. Local authorities should also be encouraged, or, where* 
necessary, created, to ensure the development and lay-out of growing 
industrial areas on suitable lines, as well as to supervise sanitation. 
This will greatly assist employers, who can only exercise authority in- 
this respect over the land in their own possession and often experience 
serious trouble owing to the condition prevailing in adjoining areas.. 
The outbreak of plague or cholera in an unregulated husti adjoining a- 
carefully managed and laid-out settlement is a most serious menace to 
the settlement itself. Local authorities should also be given power to 
declare that certain areas may be closed to industries, either generally^ 
or of particular kinds. 
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Spmal Proposals for Bombay. 

240. We should have considered the above recommendations, to- 
gether with those in Chapter XIII sufficient >o 
of '^Bombay city.” situation throughout India generally, 

assuming that the various local authorities 
follow the policy of improving sanitation and housing in congested 
quarters, and take care that adequate space is laid out, or, where neceS'. 
sary, acquired beforehand, for industrial areas, but in the case of 
Bombay the existing congestion and the diffirsulties in the way of better- 
ment are unique in India, and, though many proposals have been con- 
sidered for dealing with them, no really practical steps have so far been 
taken, and special measures are obviously needed. We propose to deal 
at some leiigth with the position in this city, both for the above reasons, 
and because Bombay is only, after all, an example of what continued 
neglect may produce elsewhere, though perhaps not on such an aggra- 
vated scale. DifficulticvS of a similar nature are beginning to make their 
appearance in other cities, e.g., Calcutta and Cawnpore, and the principles 
which we shall endeavour to lay down and the measures which we shall 
propose in the case of Bombay wull serve to some extent as amplifications 
of our foregoing proposals, for adoption elsewhere if necessary. 

In our description of Bombay in Chapter II, we have given an account 
of the labouring classes, the sources from which they are recruited, and 
the nature of their employment. We may, however, draw attention to 
the fact that mill operatives do not by any means constitute the entire 
labouring population of Bombay. Dock and godown labourers, employes 
of the railways and public bodies, and cooly labour generally live under 
precisely the same conditions, and it would be unfair and useless to 
confine our discussion solely to the textile operatives. 


Conditions under which 
labour is housed in 
Bombay City. 


241. Much has been written about the housing of the Bombay 
labourer, and, though the worst is very bad, it 
is necessary to point out that there has been a 
good deal of exaggeration of the extent of the 
overcrowduig and of the proportion which the 
buildings of the worst type bear to the total number. We visited a 
number of workmen’s dwellings, usually knovvii as chawls, under the 
guidance of officials, mill-o^vners, and private persons interested in the 
improvement of the conditions of the working classes. We recorded a 
considerable body of evidence from all sources, official and otherwise. 
The existing state of affairs appears to be somewhat as follows. 


The worst type of chawl consists of a two-, three-, or four-storeyed 
building, with single-room units either placed back to back or separated 
by a narrow gulley two or three feet Avide, usually traversed by an open 
drain. The rooms, especially those on the ground floor, are often pitch 
dark and possess very little in the way of windows ; and even the small 
openings which exist are closed by the inhabitants in their desire to secure 
privacy and to avoid the imaginary evils of ventilation. The ground 
floors are usually damp owing to an insufficient plinth ; the courtyards 
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between the buildings are most undesirably narrow and, therefore, 
receive insufiScient sun and air. They are also very dirty. Water 
airangejnents are insufficient and latrine accommodation is bad, though 
the latter is being steadily improved. A most insanitary smell hangs 
round those buildings. The rents vary according to the value of the 
ground, which lies between Es. 5 and Es. 30 a square yard. The 
monthly rent per room is from Es. 3 to Es. 7, and the rooms themselves 
are usually about lO'XlO', with a small verandah inmost cases. The 
share of this rent paid by a particular individual or family is not high in 
proportion to wages, but even so, the standard of comfort is so low that 
the overcrowding entailed by taking in boarders or lodgers is readily 
tolerated for the sake of the contribution to the rent received from them. 
Villagers, it must be remembered, seldom pay actual house rent, and it 
is not natural to workers belonging to this class to look on such payments 
as a just and necessary form of expenditure. Owing to the fact that, 
on the one hand, the original tenant very commonly takes in boarders or 
lodgers, while, on the other, the wage-earning population are absent at 
work for most of the day, and a large proportion of the inhabitants 
sleep out at night during the open season, and indeed only use the rooms 
for purposes of cooking and eating their food, it is far from easy to obtain 
a true idea of the degree of overcrowding that undoubtedly exists. We 
saw a few cases of three families occupying a single room, and numerous 
indications of the presence of single adult lodgers in rooms occupied by 
one or two families. But it is necessary to avoid exaggeration and to 
take into account the mitigating factors indicated above, such as the 
habit, which many of the occupants have, of sleeping out of doors. 
Dwellers in chawls possess a better outfit of cooking utensils than the 
average village agriculturist, and, though their clothing is usually dirty, 
they have plenty of garments of quite reasonable quality. They also 
appear to have an ample sufficiency of food, judging by the amount 
that is thrown away. 

242. The chawls of the worst type do not, it would appear, constitute 
more than ten per cent, of the whole, although many of the remainder 
are distinctly insanitary. In the better class of labourers' chawls, 
especially those built by the Municipality and the Improvement Trust, 
conditions are of course different. There is more space between the 
buildings, there are more openings for light and ventilation, wider pass- 
ages, and a more liberal provision of windows. Sanitary and water 
arrangements are generally suitable, although not in all cases on a suffi- 
cient scale. But it is very doubtful whether, even under Municipal or 
Improvement Trust management, overcrowding can be prevented, owing 
to the inveterate habit of the tenants of adding to their income by taking 
in lodgers. The verandahs, in which the members of the family bathe 
and dress, are easily overlooked from surrounding buildings, and, to 
secure privacy as well as to avoid draughts or rain, the inhabitants 
usually enclose them with matting or sacking. It has apparently proved 
impossible to prevent the tenants from disposing of rubbish by throwing 
it down from the upper floors. This practice, in spite of the efforts made 
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to keep the courtyards clean, leads to the presence of a large number of 
flies and adds to the unpleasant odour which seems to prevail in most 
labourers’ chawls. We are of opinion that the single-storey line is, as 
a type, superior to the three- or four-storeyed chawl, and have no doubt 
that the ideal to be aimed at is a single-storey, or at the most double- 
storey, building with courtyards or, if possible, double-room units ; and 
in any case ample space round the buildings. That such an ideal is 
impossible of general fulfilment in the congested areas of the south and 
centre of the Island, we readily admit. But we strongly support the con- 
clusion reached by the Bombay Development Committee in 1914, that 
the north-east of Bombay Island and the south-east of the neighbouring 
island of Salsette should be accepted as the main future site for new 
factories and for the industrial settlements required by them and by 
existing industries. 

243. The distribution of existing mills on the island of Bombay is as 

follows. There are comparatively small groups 
oca ion 0 ho mi . Colaba, at SewTi and Tardeo, with one 

or two mills in the neighbourhood of Mahim. But by far the greater 
number of the mills are concentrated between Worli and Chinchpokli. 
Some outlying mills, and one or two even in the more congested areas, 
possess sufficiently large compounds to permit of the erection of work- 
men’s dwellings on land already in their ownership, or can find land at a 
reasonable price in their immediate vicinity. But oven so, there is no 
practicable means of securing that the labourer so housed will work 
for the mill which has provided him wdth housing, owing to the immediate 
proximity of other hulls, the ca})riciousness of the mill labourer, and the 
practice of recruiting mill hands through the semi-i]i dependent agency of 
jobbers. Striking instances of this wore brought to our notice in the case 
of two mills, where oidy 57 per cent, of persons using the accommodation 
provided by the mills worked in those mills. These facts will be found 
important in fixing the responsibility for the housing of labour. 

244. The Bombay Improvement Trust is the body which at present- 

discharges the duty, so far as it devolves on the 
The Bombay^ImprovemenC aiithorities, of providing accommodation 

for the poorer classes. In the course of effecting 
improvements it has dishoused about 72,000 persons, of whom 53,000 
have been provided with accommodation, mainly by lessees of the Trust. 
The Trust itself has provided 4,630 rooms in permanent and 953 rooms 
in semi-permanent chawds. The total average population of these was 
18,247. The rent varies from Ks. 3-4 to Bs. 5 per room. The average 
capital cost of land and buildings per adult housed in permanent chawls 
was Rs. 286. 

The Trust, after completing the programme of road improvements 
laid down for it by the Bombay Government in 1909, is, it is stated on 
page 35 of its annual report for the year 1915-16, in a position to take up 
the erection ot chawds and the impro\ement of slum prpperty in new 
schemes of an unprofitable nature, provided that the aggregate loss on 
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such schemes, as expressed in terms of present value, does not exceed 
Es. 122 lakhs. 

Suggested schemes for deal- 245. We had before us the following 

mg with congestion in ^ 

Bombay City. schemes 

(1) The Improvement Trust scheme, which offers an employer the 
option, on payment of a deposit of 20 per cent, of the total estimated 
cost, of having land, if necessary, acquired and buildings erected for 
him by the Trust, on its sfbandard plans. The buildings are then made 
over to the employer on lease for 28 years, the annual payments being 
fi'ced at a sum which, together with the initial deposit, is sufficient to 
pay interest and sinking fund charges, with the result that, after the 
end of the period, the building becomes the property of the employer. 
Though this experiment was started in 1913, only one mill has so far 
availed itself of the scheme. Under pre-war conditions the estimated 
cost was Es. 700 a room. Under war conditions, this figure rose to 
Es. 972 ; and it may be a long time before the cost of building in Bombay 
returns to normal figures. Taking Es 972 per room as a basis, with 
cost of management and maintenance and 6 per cent, on capital cost to 
cover interest and sinking fund charges, the rent would work out at 
Es. 7 a room This figure should be reduced by the amount of sinking 
fund charges, which come to 2 per cent ; but even so, the resulting rent 
is a high one, and will probably be paid only at the cost of overcrowding. 
The general inability of the mill-owner to make certain of his building 
being occupied by his own mill hands only, and the high cost of con- 
struction, involving high rents, probably account for the fact that the 
proposals have so far failed to prove attractive. 

The scheme is, in our opinion, good so far as it goes, but does not 
seem likely to afford a solution of the problem without other measures 
of a wider scope, which we shall propose below. The Improvement 
Trust scheme might, we think, be continued fari passu with these. 

(2) Another proposal was put forward on the following lines. The 
land should be accjuired at the cost of Government in suitable areas 
adjacent to the different groups of mills. The buildings should be 
erected by the Improvement Trust, and should accommodate all the 
single adults and (eventually) two-thirds of the families employed. The 
buildings for the former class should be let at an economic rent to chawl- 
keepers, under the joint supervision of the Municipality and the Improve- 
ment Trust ; the others to the families direct, the mill- owners contri- 
buting Ee. 1 per month per room towards the rent. Eecreation grounds, 
schools, creches and dispensaries should be erected by the Municipality 
in the neighbourhood of these tenements. 

This scheme has the merits of recognising the responsibility of em- 
ployers and the difficulty of inducing operatives to pay an economic 
rent under the conditions now existing in Bombay. But the basis on 
which the co-operation of employers is to be obtained seems to us too 
narrow to obtain the desired ends. 
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246. The question whether employers should or should not be com- 

pelled individually to house their own laboui 

2'mpXoS®to”Il.ptoS"4! Bombay and 

we have, therefore, entered into a somewhat 
prolonged discussion of the relevant factors. The Bombay Development 
•Committee in their report proposed that " mill-owners ’ should be com- 
pelled to take advantage of the Improvemei\t Trust scheme, though 
their assertion of the principle that employes should be housed close to 
the factory or within easy reach of it, would itiakc it appear that they 
•contemplated the erection of the undesirable three- and four-storeyed 
chawls. As against the principle of individual compulsion, there is, first, 
the fact that, so far as we have been able to discover, in no country have 
employers been compelled by law to house their labour. In reply to this 
it is urged that Indian labour is weak and unorganised, and ])ad housing 
conditions in a tropical country are more harmful than in temperate 
climates. Jiut Indian industrialists, in spite of the large profits which 
they have in many cases been enabled to earn under war conditions, are 
in a less strong position than their western competitors, both in respect 
of accumulated resources and financial facilities, and owing to the lack 
of traditional skill among their operatives and to the absence of a com- 
petent supervising class. To impose on individual concerns what must in 
many cases be a heavy financial handicap, would be undesirable and 
unjust This burden would fall very unevenly on different mills, accord- 
ing to the financial position of each concern and the cost at which land 
for housing Avould be available in each case. There is the added objection 
that, in Bombay at any rate, where the case for compulsion is the 
strongest, it would be impossible, as already pointed out, for employers, if 
compelled to assume responsibility for housing their labour, to ensure, 
without an impracticable degree of interference, that the accommodation 
so provided is used only by their own employes. Jt would be manifestly 
unjust to employers to compel them to build houses for their labour, 
unless that labour was equally bound to occupy them. Again, it would 
])e most unfair to limit compulsion solely to mill-owners, while not en- 
forcing a similar obligation on the employers of other classes of labour, 
and a difficulty would be found in applying it to smaller employers, or 
in deciding where the line should be drawm. Finally, there are objections, 
from the labourer's own point of view, to the creation of a general system 
of landlord-employers, which would tend to keep labour too dependent 
on the latter. This position cannot always be avoided, but it should 
not be the object of our policy. Though, as we have stated, we are 
opposed to the principle of enforcing responsibility on employers by 
compelling private industrial concerns to house their own labour, we 
fully recognise this responsibility, and shall propose means for effecting 
its enforcement collectively, and with a consequent lightening of the 
burden by distributing it over a wide basis. 

247. We have recently seen proposals of the Bihar and Orissa Gov- 
ernment for compelling coal-mine owners to house their own labour. 
,Btit here circumstances are very different. The population of a coal 
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field m not an administrative unit like tnai ux a large city, with a diver- 
sity of livelihoods but a common interest in the success and prosperity 
of all of them. The entire income of the coal fields is derived from the 
coal and, therefore, from the coal-raising concerns. The income-earning 
power and prosperity of Bombay, on the other hand, are by no means^ 
entirely dependent on industries. The Municipality of Bombay is a 
body which represents, and can reach with its taxation all classes of the 
community ; and it has a well-established entity of its own. Where, 
as in the coal fields, such an organisation does not exist, it may be neces- 
sary to throw on individual owners the responsibility for housing their 
labour, a responsibility which, owing to the natural conditions of mining, 
is usually accepted by owners in actual practice. We think, therefore, 
that proposals regarding a coal field are scarcely a precedent for the im- 
position on individual employers of the duty of compulsory housing in a 
big city. 

248. Before putting forward our suggestions as to the lines on which 
the present state of industrial housing may be 
Responsibility for the finan- improved in Bombay, we think it necessary, in 
cing of view of the suggestions for Government assist- 

ance that have been put forward, to discuss 
briefly the degree of responsibility attaching to the various public 
authorities that may conceivably be called upon to contribute. We 
would, in the first place, point out that, though the economic area which 
exports through Bombay is interested in having a good market for it» 
raw products, especially cotton, and in the existence of adequate faci- 
hties for their transport by land and sea, it is not concerned with the 
question whether the raw product is manufactured in Bombay city or 
elsewhere. Indeed, it may be argued that, from this point of view, the 
general interest of the area concerned vail be best served by the encour- 
agement of the existing tendency to establish mills in various localities 
up country, such as Ahmedabad, Sholapur, and Indore. On the other 
hand, the city of Bombay is directly interested in the question of housing 
its operatives. We consider, therefore, that the largest share in the cost 
must necessarily fall on the city of Bombay, as represented by its Muni- 
cipality and Improvement Trust, but we think that the importance of 
Bombay, both as a city and as a port, warrants some measure of assist- 
ance from the Local Government. The co-operation of employers is 
also necessary, and we shall indicate below the manner in which we 
think it should be secured. 

. 249. In framing our proposals dealing with the housing question in 
Bombay, we have to keep in mind two points- 
Recommendations regarding yi^^ . firstly, tlie avoidance of future con- 
Mnges ion in m - secondly, the amelioration of the 

existing state of affairs. On the first point, we generally support the 
recommendation of the Bombay Development Committee. We consider 
that no industrial concerns should be started in the future, except in 
the north-east of the island of Bombay or in south-eastern Salsette, 
without the sanction of the Municipality, which should be withheld in 
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cases where the location of the proposed industry is likely to produce 
congestion or is otherwise unsuitable ; and that an adequate scheme of 
drainage and water supply should be put in hand to prepare the areas 
set aside for development, not only for industries but for industrial 
housing. Any industry which may start in the northern area will ptob- 
ably have to provide its own housing ; and the requisite powers, including 
the power to determine whether or not a certain class of industry may be 
admitted to certain sites, should be taken by the local authorities, to 
ensure the development of the settlement on proper lines and to prevent 
the formation of slums or insanitary bust is. 

250. Bombay is peculiarly unfortunate in having the main workshops 
of two large railways situated actually in the city, a state of affairs which 
exists in no other large town in India, and certainly should not be allowed 
to continue in Bombay any longer than can be helped, or be repeated 
elsewhere. The railway companies should, therefore, be induced, as 
much in their own interests as in those of the general ])ublic of Bombay, 
to locate their new shops, the building of which cannot be long delayed, 
at a reasonable distance from the city, even further afield than the in- 
dustrial area proposed al)ove, if possible ; and should provide housing 
for their labour in situ. No railway, (iovernmeat department, or public 
body should depend for the housing of its labour on notoriously congested 
areas, whether in Bombay or elsewhere. Housing of a suitable type 
should be provided, and, where practicable, in the northern industrial 
area. Improved means of communication, including the electrification 
of suburban railways and the extension of the tramway system, will in 
any case be required ; and these will help to induce/ an increasing pro- 
portion of the working population to seek accommodation in the new 
industrial suburb. 

251. With regard to industries already located in the city, the existing 
position must be accepted as a basis, but the conditions can and should 
be considerably improved. A definite standard for industrial dwellings 
should be determined, and a programme of building worked out and 
taken up at the expense of the local authorities, who should then manage 
the buildings. If the existing resources of these bodies, together with 
such assistance as the Local Government may be able to spare, are not 
sufficient for this purpose, then further taxation should be imposed in 
such a way as to fall mainly on the employers, whose co-operation may 
most suitably be obtained in this form. l)ue account should be taken 
in this event of cases where employers have already made adequate 
arrangements for the housing of their labour. 

We recognise that the outlay involved will be very heavy ; but 
though we think it inadvisable to attempt any estimate, we do not con- 
sider that the cost will reach an impossible figure. The delay, which 
has already been allowed to occur, has greatly increased the estimate 
which would have sufficed a few years ago, and it seems fairly certain 
that further hesitation will make matters a great deal worse. For 
every reason, therefore, action should be taken at once. 

IdQ 



General Measures. 


252. We have received evidence in one or two provinces on the subject 
of factory hours. It was generally agreed that 
ac ory ours. • hands loiter away much of the time during 
which they are nominally at work, one or two prominent factory owners 
stating that the operatives did not actually work for more than 8 hours 
out of the 12 at present permitted by the factory law. Some witnesses 
said that, if the hours were reduced, workmen would still waste so much 
time as seriously to reduce the present rate of production. Others 
seemed to favour a ten-hour day, but were afraid that it would lead 
temporarily at any rate, to some reduction of output, which might 
handicap Indian mills as against foreign competitors. The present 
factory hours were laid down after prolonged consideration and after an 
enquiry by a Commission, appointed for the special purpose of examining 
the conditions under which factory labour worked and of devising suit- 
able legislation. We are, tlierefore, hardly in a position to make any 


definite recommendation regarding the hours of employment, a question 
which requires far more detailed consideration than we have been able 
to give to it, but deserves, we think, further examination. In other 
countries it has been found that a reduction of the number of hours 
spent inside the factory has been possible, consistently with the employ- 
ment of the machinery for a longer time by means of the shift system, 
and that shorter factory hours have exercised an important effect in 
the direction of improving the standard of living of factory hands, and 
have helped in diminishing the congestion of labourers’ dwellings, by 
giving time for employes to come in from areas situated at a little dis- 
tance from their work. But further enquiry is necessary to ascertain 
how far such measures are possible in India ; and we recognise that, in 
any case, until the workers have learned how to use a longer period of 
leisure more advantageously, such a concession may not be an unmixed 
benefit. 

253. We desire to draw special attention to a note (Appendix L) pre- 

Sanitary Commissioner with the 
improvemert of public Government of India on the effect which the 

improvement of public health may have on 
industrial development. He has, in our opinion, given good reasons for 
a belief that, with a proper organisation for the care of public health, 
the efficiency of our labour force, especially in the case of organised 
industries, could be definitely and substantially increased. His note, 
we think, also gives ground for belief that the conditions under which 
industrial labour lives in India can be made far more healthy and, there- 
fore, more attractive. The fact that we received so little direct evidence 
on this important subject is a striking testimony to the general ignorance 
of the serious effect which various forms of preventible disease exert on 
thQ efficiency of Indian labour. The question of public health is, we 
fully recognise, one on which much can be said from a far wider point 
of view than from the purely economic aspect in which we are now regard- 
ing it. But we think that the presentment of the case for action will be 
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not the less forcible, if we confine ourselves to the severely practical 
problem of the loss from prevcntible disease to employers and employed. 

It is clear that the improvement of the health of industrial workers 
cannot be discussed separately from tlie question of ])ublic health 
generally, if only for the reason that a large proportion of Indian indus- 
trial labour moves periodically from village to city and back again. The 
Sanitary Commissioner’s note indicates clearly the lines on which the 
requisite organisation for the care of public health must be formed. 
The existing evils are widespread, and can ©nly be dealt with by an 
equally widespread organisation. Into the details of such a scheme we 
cannot enter in this report ; we have mad(^ certain specific suggestions 
to meet individual defects ; but we feel it necessary to point out here 
that we believe the effect of preventible disease on industrial labour to 
be very great, while the establishment of a satisfactory organisation to 
combat it is bound to have appreciable results, and may lead to benefits 
beyond any thing which we can at present estimate. 


254. Measures for the welfare of operatives in India fall under the 
heads of co-operation, the provision of open 
Genera we are work. spaces and other facilities for recreation, medical 
attendance, and instruction by various methods and in various subjects. 
Steps in these directions are being taken by Government departments, 
by the more enliglitened mill-owners, and by private associations like 
the Servants of India Society and the Social Service League. The neces- 
sity of providing open spaces for recreation is generally recognised ; 
medical facilities, when on the right lines, are freely resorted to by the 
labouring classes, and we would emphasise the urgency for a further 
•extension of these. Co-operative work among labourers and especially 
among mill hands presents serious difiicultics, owing to the fluctuating 
nature of the population and to the lack of a common interest. But 
their indebtedness and the extent to which they arc exploited by the 
shop-keepers from whom they buy their daily supplies furnish a very 
strong case for a special effort. Employers may give most valuable aid 
in all these directions ; and, in particular, by starting benefit and pro- 
vident funds and by the provision of compensation for injuries, etc., 
received by their employes, a measure which, though already taken by a 
few public-spirited industrialists, sliould be mucli more generally followed. 
The encouragement of sports and athletics will improve the health of 
operatives and increase their interest in life. Finally, there are many 
subjects on which the urban working classes require instruction. The 
rules of health, diet, and sanitation ; the care of cliildren ; the evils of 
intemperance ; all these are matters which require to be constantly 
pressed on the attention of operatives. The latter question is, in parti- 
cular, one that affects the standard of comfort and the efficiency of labour 
very deeply, and we feel it necessary to point out the temptations that 
the existing facilities for liquor drinking put in the way of the workmen, 
and the necessity of removing the liquor shops as far as possible from the 
neighbourhood of mills and factories, and of providing alternative attrac- 
tions in the form of places for the sale of temperance beverages. Libraries 
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and reading rooms will afiord means of instruction, as well as of amuse^ 
ment, and the same may be said of cinema displays. Street or indoor 
lecturing is also often a useful method of imparting knowledge or awaken- 
ing interest. Employers might give occasional opportunities for moral 
and religious instruction, especially where they have provided accom- 
modation for workers in large settlements. It must be recognised, how- 
ever, that official organisations, as at present constituted, are ill suited 
for work of this sort, and nothing really substantial or satisfactory can 
be accomplished without the disinterested labours of private individuals 
and associations, which, with one or two brilliant exceptions, have, 
so far, been sadly lacking. Government and local bodies as well as 
employers, however, can and should assist such efforts, both financially 
and in other ways ; but the direct participation of official agency in 
social welfare work must wait until the civic sense has become more 
fully developed, and we therefore think it out of place to make definite 
suggestions. 
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ChAPTER XVII. 
Cottage Industries. 


255. One of the most striking features of Indian industrial life is the 
vitality of the old domestic industries, and in a 
Present cottage previous chapter we ha^'e briefly indicated the 

reasons for tlicii survival in the face of factory 
competition, both Indian and foreign. The instances to the contrary, 
however, are instructive. Tlie spinning of cotton by hand has entirely 
disappeared. In the towns, the work of paddy pounding, wheat grind- 
ing and other laborious home industries is being more and more performed 
by power-driven mills, and for social and economic reasons no one will 
regret the change. The relief of women from these household burdens 
is a step in advance, and leaves them leisure which they may in the 
luture devote either to more cultured domestic occupations or to more 
productive work. The part plavcd by woni< n in cottage industries in 
India includes only the less skilled operations, except in Assam and 
Burma ; in these provinces they carry on the whole business of weaving, 
and in Burma they also take an important share in other skilled manu- 
factures. 

Apart from the beneficent changes brought about by the cotton mill, 
the rice mill and the flour mill, modern industrial enterprise has left 
India in substantial possession of its cottage industries. The imports 
from abroad and the products of Indian factories have been absorbed 
by the largely increased demands of the country. Nevertheless, it must 
be admitted that the condition of village artisans is far from satisfactory 
and that they are, in earning capacity at any rate, in an inferior position 
to the employes in organised factories. It must be assumed that cottage 
industries have survived because they are so far adapted to their envilon- 
ment. The artisans produce commodities which are in demand and so 
far have not been displaced by factory-made goods, and they work 
under conditions which they prefer to factory life. It must not be 
imagined, however, that the artisan of to-day is wholly uninfluenced 
by the industrial changes of the past century. His methods remain 
the same, but in some instances he works with superior raw materials 
and in others with better tools. The weaver has taken to mill yarn, 
the dyer to synthetic dyes, the brass and copper smith to sheet metal, 
the blacksmith to iron rolled in convenient sections, in each case with 
advantage to himself from the lessened cost of production, which has 
greatly extended his market. In some districts in lower Bengal, the 
weavers use the fly-shuttle slay extensively ; and they have recently 
Adopted it in large numbers in the coast districts of the Madras 
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Presidency ; while it is also gradually coming into use elsewhere. The 
tailors invariably employ sewing machines, and town artisans readily 
take to improved tools of European or American manufacture. 

A general review of the evidence tendered to us, supplemented by 
numerous inspections in the towns and villages that we have visited, 
confirms us in the conclusion that cottage industries are a very important 
feature in the industrial life of India ; that they arc by no means so 
primitive as they are usually depicted ; and that there is no real ground 
for belief that they are gchcrally in a decadent condition. We have been 
unable to obtain accurate statistics regarding the actual number of 
workers in the various cottage industries, but in every town they still 
form a large ])erceiitage of the population, and they are to be found in 
almost every village, so that their numbers are still vastly larger than 
’^liose of the operatives employed in organised industries. 


256. Of these cottage indushies, the most important is hand-loom 
weaving. It is believed that between two and 
Hand-loom weaving. three million hand looms are at work in India, 
and their annual gross earnings must amount to something likci fifty 
crores of rupees. Hand spinning has entirely died out ; accurate sta- 
tistics are available for the. production of yarn, the out])iit of cloth in 
Indian mills, and weaving slieds, and the imports of yarn into India ; 
and it is thus ])ossible to ascertain how much yarn is ahsorbed in the 
hand-loom industry. Calculations have hecn made which show consider- 
able fluctuations from year to year, but, on the whole, a tendency to an 
increased rather than to a diiniuishcd consiim])tion. There is some 
reason to believe that weaving from coarse yarn is declining, while the 
medium and fine weavers are chiefly responsible for the increase. 

The subject has been dealt with in a separate note (Appendix I), 
based on the census figures and the returns of production and of sea- 
borne trade. In connection with this note, we desire to draw attention 
to the unsatisfactory means provided by the ordinary census for the 
collection of useful occupational stativstics, and to suggest the adoption 
of special enquiries for this object, which is at least as important as the 
ethnological discussions that have hitherto figured so largely in census 
reports. 


257. Next to haud-loom weaving, metal working is the most import - 

tant cottage industry ; but there are no means 
of ascertaining accurately the numbers em- 
ployed. The goldsmiths are flourishing ; the brass and copper workers 
have undoubtedly felt the competition of imported enamelled iron ware, 
glass and crockery ; but the greater purchasing powers of the people 
have enabled them to absorb these domestic novelties and to substitute 
brass and copper vessels for village pottery. 

258. Sericulture based on the mulberry tree or shrub is an important 
cottage industry in certain districts of Bengal 
and in Mysore. It also flourishes under State 
control in Kashmir and Jammu. Other forma 


Sericulture and sHk 
weaving. 
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Qf sericulture, dependent on the m, tasar and muga silkworms, are 
widespread in Assam, Chota Nagpur and parts of the Central Pro- 
vinces. Mr. II. Maxwell Lefroy has submitted to the Government^ of 
India a very detailed report on the silk industry, which we discuss in 
Appendix Cl. Disease among the worms seems to be the silk grower s 
])rincipal difficulty. The indigenous methods of silk reeling are crude, 
and there is a case for the establishment of central factories to deal 
with cocoons. Indian silk weavers largely use im])orted silk, while the 
Indian silk is exported from the country for the mamifacture of velvets 
and silk hats. The local silk is full of knotS and loose ends, and is of 
very unerpial strength. Coiisecpiently, it gives the weaver much trouble 
to prepare it for the loom, and he prefers the more even re-reeled silk 
imported from China. 


259. The indigenous dyo industry has felt probably more than any 
^ . other the elfects of modern technical progress. 

hen colouring matter was derived chiefly 
from vegetable sources, tlic procc'sses were lengthy and laborious and the 
results uncertain ; the nso of imported syjithetic dyes greatly shor'^ened 
and siinplifled the o])cratiou and gave more certain results, thus enor- 
mously reducing the cost. Many dyers had, perforce, to seek other 
means of livelihood, and the attempts made since the war to replace the 
synthetics dyes have <‘stablished the fact that vegetable dye stuffs are, 
and always must be, iuca])able of meeting the demands of the industry 
on its ])resent scale, both as to quality and quantity. Further, the 
C'hange in taste brought about by the brighter synthetic dyes renders it 
difficult to liiid a market for the thinner and duller, though perhaps 
more pleasing, colours of vegetable origin. 


260. The cottage industries of India are many ; some of them are 
^ . j. e j peculiar to the country ; but the great majority 

fe^^of pr^nt%osmn^~ found in some form or other all over 

the world. It is needless to emphasise the 
artisans^ conservatism, lack of ambition and })resent inabilitv to appre- 
ciate a higher standard of living. They arc very ignorant, and obviously 
the first step towards their improvement is to educate them. In most 
cottage industries the children can be employed at an early age, and it 
often falls to the women to take a full share of the work. The care of 
children is, therefore, apt to be neglected, and they are put to work 
much too soon with the view of adding to the family earnings. Everj? 
gradation of skill and craftsmanship is found in these cottage industries, 
and, where a higher standard of comfort exists, the necessity for some 
education is recognised. Various efforts have been made to improve 
the condition of the artisans, but they have been feebly conceived and 
ill carried out. The Mission industrial schools deal almost entirely with 
Christians, and those started by District Boards, Municipalities or private 
agencies hardly show that the very difficult problem has been seriously 
considered. Pupils are attracted by scholarships ; the training is gene- 
rally no better than could be obtained in the bazaar, and the bulk of the 
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pupils belong to miscellaneous castes and certainly are not children of 
artisans. 

. Our enquiries force us to the conclusion that the crying need of 
industrial India at the present time is the provision of much greater 
facilities for the education of the artisan population. Apart from such 
general measures as Government may find it possible to introduce in 
the near future, we have recommended the establishment of an efficient 
system of industrial education in special industrial schools under the 
control of Departments of Industries. 

In modern industrial countries, such as Great Britain, the old system 
of apprenticeship to master workmen has almost died out : but its decay 
occurred long after the practical extinction of cottage industries, and it 
was replaced by a widely extended system of evening classes in poly- 
technic and municipal technical schools. The conditions here are 
altogether different. The industrial school in India has achieved little 
in the past, yet it seems capable of being rendered an efficient means of 
educating the workers in cottage industries in the future. But no 
matter what steps are taken to improve the instruction given in the 
schools, the results will be negligible, unless the pupils can be induced to 
go through the whole course, so that their training is complete when they 
leave. The cheapness of living in India is a powerful weapon in inter- 
national competition ; but it is of lit lie avail if the labour is inefficient 
and unorganised. There is no likelihood of cottage industries becoming 
'Cxtinct ; but improvement in the condition of the workers is not pro- 
bable, unless better tools and plant arc enqdoyed and an intelligent 
subdivision of industrial processes introduced. There is a tendency, 
which will probably be accentuated, to organise small factories, and this 
should be encouraged. Such a result is, however, more likely to arise 
from individual capitalist effort than from anything like co-operation 
among the artisans. 

261. The fact that the individual artisan can make a living under the 

cottage system has attracted the attention of 
Training ol^master work- educated classes in recent years. They 

have observed that there was room for great 
improvements in methods and scope for the employment of capital. 
Accordingly, numerous attempts have been made to start small factories, 
into which it was intended that the artisans should be drawn. In only 
a few cases has success been achieved, and then, as a rule, by men who 
had acquired a practical working knowledge of the trade in question ; 
but this fact is sufficient encouragement to warrant further efforts in 
this direction. In each industrial school provision should, therefore, 
be made for the instruction of a small number of pupils of a higher class 
with better educational attainments and with prospects of being able to 
command sufficient capital to start eventually in the trade themselves. 
In the case of weaving, something in this direction is being done at the 
Government Weaving Institute at Serampore, where a considerable 
number of fairly well educated young men are undergoing a course of 
instruction, which is intended to fit them ultimately to become master 
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weavers. The scheme, however, fails to produce satisfactory results, 
owing to the absence of opportunities to acquire practical experience 
in the control of workmen and in the management of a commer6ial 
business. There are no hand-loom factories or village associations, 
in which such training might be obtained, and it is necessary to arrange 
for a few small undertakings on these lines, if possible under private 
control, with assistance from Government in whatever form proves 
most suitable, to serve as demonstrations of work under commercial 
methods. Failing private enterprise, a purely commercial section 
should be attached to the larger weaving schools, with the avowed 
object of supplying the training, other than purely technical, which 
a master weaver must possess before he can hope to start in business for 
himself. 

We have dealt specially with weaving because of its intrinsic import- 
ance. As we have pointed out in Chapter X, l^owever, there are essential 
differences between weaving and crafts such as, for instance, metal 
working and carpentry. For these, instruction is needed rather than 
commercial organisations or tli ‘ training of master craftsmen. 

262. We think that attention should also be concentrated on helping 
the individual workman to escape from the 
clutches of the monev-lender and to obtain 
credit on easy terms. We make certain sugges- 
tions to this end in the following chapter, but, in cases which cannot 
be reached by the organisation for co-operative credit, Directors of 
Industries may Avell be empowered to grant small loans and to supply 
tools and plant on the hire-purchase system. The difficulties experienced 
in dealing with this class of worker are well known, and the power to 
grant such loans must be exercised cautiously ; but, while the terms on 
wdiich they are to be recovered should be easy, the margin between the 
cost of providing the money and the rate at w^hich it is lent should be 
sufficient to render the business profitable, as the ultimate aim should 
be to hand over such transactions to co-operative societies or other 
agencies. 


263. In former times the art crafts of India reached a high degree of 
. perfection under the patronage of the rulers of 

Artistic industr es. country. As cottage industries, these 

arts and crafts are still carried on, and the skill and tradition of each are 
handed down from generation to generation. But the disappearance 
of the personal relations between worker and patron hashed a disastrous 
effect. It has. deprived the former of his main incentive to excel, and has 
placed him entirely in the hands of the dealer, who does not require 
articles which appeal to cultured taste, but merely such as will find a 
ready sale. There are schools of art in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Lucknow and Lahore, but the effect of these on the workers is limited. 
The Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute in Madras, with funds contri- 
buted partly by the public and partly by Government, has a show room 
devoted to the display of the arts and crafts of the Presidency. Most of 
the articles are purchased from the people who made them, and they 
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are all for sale. Only approved exhibits are accepted, and, as quality 
rather than cheapness is the aim, the Institute is gradually inducing the- 
craftsmen to return to the higher standard of work formerly in vogue, 
but no longer possible if their only means of disposing of their produc- 
tions is to sell them to the art curio dealer, who purchases them by the 
dozen at the lowest rate he can get the workers to accept. We saw a 
similar institute at Bangalore, and the Director of Industries in tlie 
United Provinces has opened a sale room in Cawnpore on somewhat the 
same lines, though this latter institution is not confined to the sale of 
artistic productions. Tliese depots offer promising prospects, but their 
weak point at present is their lack of a sufficiently aggressive policy. 
There is no one to instruct the craftsman, to criticise his work and to 
supply him with new ideas and designs. The men remain isolated in 
their villages ; and, though there is a permanent display of their produc- 
tions, there is no attempt, except in Rangoon, where there is, however, 
no school of art, and in Lahore, to hold periodical exhibitions, where 
craftsmen may be brought together to compare their work with that of 
others. Most important of all, the business side is neglected, and tlie 
depots depend almost entirely upon casual visitors foi* the disposal of 
their exhibits. N o use is made of the ordinary business methods by whic.li 
sales are effected. There is practically no advertising, and no attem])t is 
made to place the art productions of the country on foreign markets. 
A bolder policy and more vigorous management should be adopted, 
and the show rooms and depots should be more closely as^iociated with 
the provincial art officers, whose influence over the craftsmen will 
be greatly strengthened, when the latter find that there is a ready sale 
for work ])roduced under expert artistic supervision. We have given 
reasons in our remarks on the cottage industries of Burma (Cha])ter II) 
which seem to show that the field for action is specially promising in that 
province. 

2G4. An essential feature, in fact, of any attempt to devclope cottage 
industries in India must be the opening up of 
The provision of markets markets for the goods i)roduced. Many 

industries. these industries have survived because or 

their ability to satisfy the strongly marked 
local demands for special designs. But where productions go far afield, 
it is through the agency Of middlemen and merchants, who, however, 
have so far shown little enterprise or originality in the necessary direc- 
tions when we have indicated above. We need only mention the toy 
industry of Germany, the straw-plaiting work of Luton, and the many 
cottage industries of Japan, as examples of what can be done when 
enterprise and organisation take in hand the marketing of goods. This 
really pressing problem confronts any one who would try to put the- 
cottage industries of India on a better footing. Where a greater demand 
for their products has been created, the artisans have almost invariably 
sought on their own initiative to improve their means of production, 
but it requires capital to establish new markets, and in a subsequent 
chapter we make specific suggestions for dealing with this problem. 
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Not a little of the industW**^ of modern Japan is due to the 

attention that has been paid, not only to the education and technical 
training of cottage workers, but to the building up of business organisa- 
tions, which take over the produc^iS of their industry and dispose of them 
all over the world. The litth that has been done in India in this direc- 
tion is full of promise ; but it is almost entirely for internal trade. From 
the great centres of indigenous weaving and metal wi»rk goods arc sent 
far and wide, but usually only throughout India. The staple products 
of BcTiares, Aligarh, Moradabad and Madura, tc^ mention but a few of the 
larger towns where these industries flourish, are found in most parts of 
the country, but little or no attempt is made to cater for foreign markets. 
The nature of their demand, actual or potential, is nnknowii, and there is 
no one to direct attention to their possibilities. It is- true that in the 
south of India there is a considerable cx])ort trade in what are known as 
Madras handkerchiefs and Singapore lungU, bpth products of hand-loom 
weaving and both specialities which liiid no sale in India. But Indian 
merchants have undoubtedly neglected the potentialities of cottage 
industries, and have done nothing to cm-ourage tlie workers to produce 
goods of a class which would find a ready market outside the country. 
The Swadeshi Stores in Bombay are a good example of an active and 
successful agency for the internal distribution of the manufactures of 
cottage and otlier Indian iiulustries, and they have been evidently 
of great assistance to a number of cottage industries, by making known to 
dwellers in largo cities like Bombay and Poona what other parts of the 
country arc producing. If the Departments of Industries work in co- 
operation with a business institution of this sort, they will find it a ready 
means of introducing the products of both existing and improved cottage 
industries to extensive markets, while it will in turn derive beneflt from 
the information which tlie Departments can place at its disposal. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

Co-operation for Small and Cottage Industries. 


2fe. Certain difficulties besetting cottage industries resemble jnob- 
lems which, in the case of agriculture, are being 
eh®* solved gradually bv co-operation. Co-operative 
bodies for the distribution of seed have had a 
striking success on a very extended scale. In 
some cases, societies for the sale of agricultural products, such as the 
r/wr-selling societies in the Deccan, have also done well. One or two have 
been started to work cane-crushing and grwr- making plant in Mysore*, 
and in several provinces others have taken up the sale of agricultural 
implements. In the field of industrial co-operation, credit societies 
seem to have attained the largest degree of success, especially among 
small urban artisans who live and work in communities, and in particular 
among weavers. The funds advanced are mainly used for t he purchase 
*of raw materials and implements, or to finance the sale of finished pro- 
ducts. In addition to these, there are also a few societies which deal 
solely with production or distribution or a combination of these. The 
scale on which co-operative credit societies are at present working is 
very small, when compared with the vast field for their services offered 
by the millions of small agriculturists and village artisans in India ; 
but they have been at work sufficiently long to enable certain conclu- 
sions to be drawn regarding their possibilities. 

The following principles seem to be of general application in the case 
of all co-operative bodies, agricultural or industrial, that deal with pur- 
chase, production or distribution, 

266. In the first place, before any such movement can be organised, 
the ground must usually be prepared by the educative influence of co- 
operative credit, the simplest and most readily accepted form of co- 
operation in this country. In the next place, the central banks, the 
secondary co-operative bodies which are the main financing agents, 
look with considerable and quite justifiable doubt, on societies of a new 
type, until their soundness has been thoroughly established* by success, 
And, not least so, on industrial societies the members of which cannot 
offer landed security. Again, in many cases, especially in those which 
require some degree of technical sldll or knowledge on the part of the 
agents employed, or need a more widespread organisation than a single 
credit society can offer, it is better to work through co-operative bodies 
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founded ai hoc, or unions, as they are often called, than to entangle 
ordinary primary societies in responsibility for work which is not under- 
stood sufficiently by many of their members and makes too large a 
demand on the capacity of the societies. It would, for instance, be 
undesirable to saddle a small credit society, of which perhaps only halt 
of the members grow cane, with the task of financing and looking after a 
cane-crushing and j/wr-making plant. Mutual acquaintance and trust 
are necessary assets in the case of a primary credit society ; but a primary 
weaver’s society small enough to fulfil these conditions would not, in 
most cases, be strong enough to finance the sal^ of its output. 

Where the products of an industry have a ready sale at a more or less 
fixed price, co-operative societies for credit or purchase are not difficult 
to work, but the advantages of co-operative sale in such cases are as a rule 
not very great. But where the market depends on casual purchase, 
or is a fluctuating or seasonal one, most of the workers are so largely 
in the hands of the money-lenders, who take these risks and charge very 
high rates for doing so, that it is not easy to help them, unless an organi- 
sation can be set on foot large enough from the very beginning to finance 
stocks and arrange sales. Success is more likely to be achieved with 
readily marketable articles, and the more difficult cases may be taken 
up, when experience has been gained with the easier ones. 

Urban artisans who work individually, such as smiths, car 2 )enters 
and, in many cases, metal and leather workers, do not readily combine 
in co-operative organisations with unlimited liability ; and without this, 
their assets are not sufficient to command much credit. A Registrar 
of experience expressed the opinion that the most hopeful method of 
helping men of this sort might prove to be through urban banks of the 
Schultze-Delitscli type, which, though their aims are co-operative, do 
not work on the principle of unlimited liability, and lend to individuals 
on the security of two other names. 

267. The main difficulty in the organisation of industrial societies for 
any purpose which involves dealings on a large 
Sug^fioM re^a^ing piece-goods for instance — 

lies in the absence of persons of intelligence 
and standing acquainted with the business, whose interests are yet not 
necessarily opposed to the success of the scheme. The cloth merchant 
is directly interested in maintaining the weaver in his present state of 
bondage, while few educated persons have sufficient knowledge of the 
business and sufficient public spirit to be able to organise it with success. 
There are, in the case of agricultm*al societies whether for credit or distri- 
bution, a fair number of public-spirited landholders, with interests 
diverging but little from those of their tenants, who have sufficient 
acquaintance with agriculture to manage the distribution of seed or 
manure. The need for unofficial and properly qualified workers in this 
field is very great, and it has been suggested in the preceding chapter 
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that until the deficiency can be met, the most promising policy, at any 
rate lamong domestic workers in towns, is either to introduce the small 
entrepreneur who would organise production by putting out work for 
partial manufacture in the workman's home and completing it in a small 
factory ; or simply to bring together isolated workers into such a factory 
and pay them better wages than they can earn themselves under present 
conditions. Such schemes, if successful, would no doubt add greatly 
to the efficiency of production, though they would lower to some extent 
the status of the worker^i, and expose them to the risk of exploitation. 

268. In view of the importance of improving the position of the 
cottage worker where he is handicapped, as at present, by the want of a 
free sale for his goods, it is justifiable to incur some risk in experimental 
efforts. A case or two might be selected, which careful previous investi- 
gation had shown to be free from special difficulties, and attempts made 
to build up an organisation for the sale o£ the manufactured products. 
Such attempts have already yielded promising results in the case of the 
Bengal Home Industries Association, which is a private effort, and in 
the Government depot at Cawnpore. But smaller and perhaps special- 
ised agencies are also required for the local collection of articles, which 
■can then be supplied regularly to central institutions or large shops. 
Such local instit\itions might be started with Government assistance 
and control in the first instance, and afterwards converted into co-opera- 
tive unions. In view of the success which has, in some cases, attended 
the sale by Government agency of goods prepared by weavers employed 
as a famine-relief measure, such a venture ought not in any case to 
involve serious loss. A scheme of this kind would appear particularly 
likely to succeed in Burma. 

In agricultural or industrial societies, the object of which is the 
purchase and employment for the common advantage of comparatively 
costly machinery or plant, it seems necessary, until the confidence of 
central banks is gained, to give direct assistance in the form of takavi 
loans on the joint and several liability of the members, who should 
ordinarily be able to offer landed security. This proposal, which is 
merely an extension of the principle of land improvement loans, has been 
explained in greater detail in Chapter XX. 

269. One of the duties of the Director of Industries should be to 

initiate industrial societies,' especially in cases 
functions^^o f^^P irector of ^yhere fresh ground is being broken, and to 

afford assistance to them in technical and com- 
mercial matters after they have been started. Opinions differ as to how 
far the supervision of purchase and sale should be considered within his 
scope. The Director of Industries can obviously have no part in the 
administration of the statutory provisions applicable to co-operative 
societies. But he should be responsible for advising the societies on 
matters involving technical detail, on the provision of new markets 
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for products, and on the commercial aspect of proposed schemes. Whe- 
ther and how he should deal with agricultural societies organised for 
the employment of machinery, such as cane-crushing power plant, mhst 
depend on the decision reached regarding the control of agricultural 
engineering work. 

The intimate connection between co-operation and the improvement 
of agriculture and cottage industries cannot be too strongly emphasised ; 
and the officers who control these three branches of administration must 
recognise this connection, and develope it by keeping very closely in 
touch with each other, if they are to achieve genuine success in the 
discharge of their duties. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Industries and Transport. 


270. We received from witnesses a number of co^^^laints to the effect 
that Indian railway policy '^es not tend to* 
foster the industries of the coujut’*y. On the 
other hand, those who have been favourably 
treated or are satisfied with the existing position are naturall)' silent^ 
and the case has, therefore, been only partially represented to us. 


The question of railway rates, is a very difficult one, requiring a wide 
rari^e of detailed and technical knowledge for its proper understanding 
and .^till more for its efficient treatment. But there are certain general 
principles which stand out clearly and seem to bear directly on the specific 
subjects with which we are dealing. Our recoinmend^tioiLS will be oi 
more practical use if w^e avoid detail and frame them on broad and simple 
lines. 


271. Before the war, the major portion of Indian railway traffic 
flowed in two streams — raw' products moving 
GmmI of trafRc towards the ports for export, and imported 
policy. manufactured ai tides moving up country from 

the ports. Of these the first was by far the 
greater. The pohey of the railways has been based on this position and 
has followed and tended to stimulate these movements of trade. Large 
volumes of traffic can, it is true, be more economically handled than a 
number of casual driblets ; but there has also been rivalry betw’^eeii 
Bombay, Calcutta and Karachi to supply with imported goods the 
debatable land where their respective railway systems touch, and to 
attract produce from it for export. The competition between cheap 
river transport by the Ganges and the East Indian Railway w'hich runs 
alongside that river has caused the latter to low^er its rates in some cases, 
leading to a corresponding reduction of rates by the Great Indian Penin- 
sula Railway. The influence of the large shipping companies has also 
not been without its eflect on the railw^ays serving the ports ; a hue of 
steamers naturally wants goods conveyed to it as cheaply as possible, 
and can offer a railway serving its port of call important help in attract- 
ing traffic to that port. Coastwise traffic has also in many cases had a 
considerable influence on railway rates. In consequence many inequali- 
ties have arisen between goods for export or imported articles on the 
one hand and goods for internal use or locally manufactured articles on 
the other, in areas where railways compete with one another or with 
water transport ; and speaking generally, favourable rates for raw 
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produce moving to the ports have resulted. We are naturally not in a 
position to prove that in any individual case these rates are unnecessarily 
low. But the history of rate fixation reveals a desire to divert traffic 
from one Indian port to another, rather than a careful examination of 
the effect which the rate imposed would have on the total cost of con- 
veying the goods to tlieir port of foreign destination, and therefore 
on their ability to compete with products from rival sources. Presum- 
ably relevant local circumstances are duly taken into account when rates 
are fixed ; the point which we desire to make is that there has been a* 
tendency to think of attracting traffic to a particular railway rather 
than to consider 'whether^ a real necessity exists for reduction in the 
general interests of the country. Indeed it is possible that a moderate 
increase would not materially affect the quantities coming forward. As 
an example of undue reduction of rates on exports, we would quote the 
case of hides. Their production cannot be affected by railway rates, 
though their disposal may be ; and the grant of port rates nearly 50 
per cent, less than the iuten>' ’ ’ certainly discouraged Indian 

tanning, and aided certain foreign industrialists to obtain a hold on a 
class of raw material of which India possesses a partial monopoly. 

The fixation of railway rates on imports has followed much the same 
lines as those which we have discussed in the case of exports. 

It would be easy to support the statements made above by numerous 
instances ; but the facts are generally admitted. The fixation of a single 
rate is governed by so many considerations that the citation of indi- 
vidual cases would often be unfair, if each were not fully analysed. 


272. The efforts of the country in future will be directed to bringing 
raw materials to the most finished state possible 
before export ; indeed, appreciable advances in 
this direction were already being made before 
the war, and the policy underlying the whole of our recommendations 
depends on the accejitance of this desideratum. The governing principle 
which, we think, should be followed in railway rating, so far as it affects 
industries, is that internal traffic should be rated as nearly as possible 
on an equality with traffic of the same class over similar distances 
to and from the ports. This principle must of course admit of 
nunieroui exceptions, in consideration of the competition of water 
transport, the cost of working particular sections of line, the 
convenience of handling, the advantage of return with full loads, and 
many other factors. But we would press for its acceptance as far as 
possible in the case of raw materials conveyed to, or manufactured 
materials conveyed from, an Indian manufacturing centre. 


Wc are well aware that numerous concessions have already been 
made for the benefit of Indian industries ; we have seen a long list of 
such in the case of the East Indian Railway in particular. But our 
principle premises more than individual concessions ; it involves the 
necessity of considering from the widest possible point of view, how^far 
the existing low rates on produce for export are really required : equality 
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may be better attained by raising a rate which is needlessly low, than 
by reducing one which is not intrinsically too high. It would, we 
recognise, be most unwise to set on foot a policy of individual concessions 
to industries, without laying down any general principle to guide and 
limit them ; one concession of this kind involves an incalculable sequence 
of others, and the eventual loss of income is likely to be very serious. 
We do not, of course, entirely bar the idea of individual concessions, and 
we shall indicate later the lines on which we think these may be safely 
'given. But if existing inequalities are redressed on the basis that we 
have suggested, the necessity for such concessions will be less. We may 
draw attention here to the substantial rise in the price of raw products 
and in running expenses, which is likely to continue in many cases for 
long after the war. This is an added argument in favour of the reconsi- 
deration of the existing low rates for moving freight to the ports. We 
are aware that in 1916 these rates were raised under the general orders 
of the Government of India, apparently with the idea of maintaining, 
so far as possible, the distribution of traffic reached by past competition, 
while restoring to some extent the rates which that competition had 
“reduced. The position should, how^ever, be examined again from a wddcr 
standpoint than that of w^ar time, and in estimating the effects of rating 
the criterion should be what the traffic can stand over its wffiole journey 
to the port of foreign destination. 

273. We have pointed out above that one of the immediate causes 
for the low^ port rates was the competition 
Othe^r effect of indiyi- ]:)etween rival railway systems, which led them 
on rates. some questions from an unduly in- 

dividualistic point of view. Another instance 
of this attitude lies in the ‘ block rates,’ or higher mileage charges for 
short lengths imposed on traffic moving from a station near a junction 
with another system towards the junction, in order to travel a much 
longer distance over that other system. Similarly, when ‘ scale’ or 
‘ tapering ’ rates arc charged, which involve a reduction of mileage rate 
increasing with the length of the lead, each railvvay treats the length on 
its own system as the sole basis for its charges, irrespective of the total 
lead, and a consignment which divides a journey of 300 miles equally 
between three railways only obtains the mileage rate applicable to a 
lead of 100 miles. ‘ Terminal ’ charges are also sometimes died for a 
similar object, viz.^ to extract as much as possible from traffic which will 
presumably travel a greater distance over a foreign line than over tin* 
line of its origin. There may be justification for these expedients in 
many cases, but it would appear that tliey often affect traffic undesirably. 
They have accentuated inequalities, and have, on the whole, tended to 
operate to the disadvantage of internal traffic and, therefore, of Indian 
industries. We think that railways should accept the principle which 
is follow^ed in some otlier parts of the world, that a consignment travelling 
over more than one line should be charged a single sum based on the 
to^l distance, any special claims for extra cost incurred b}^ a particular 
line in handling short-length traffic being met by the grant of suitable 
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allowances or of a suitably larger share to the less favoured line, when 
dividing the total payment between the railways concerned. 

274. An incidental effect of the policy that has stimulated traffic to 

and from the ports has been the congestion of 
* ^rlal ce^rM. " ***" industries in port towns. The same advantage 
of favourable rates, granted to a less degree at 
other important traffic centres, has had similar, though less marlied, 
results in their case also. We have found it jiecessary in Chapter XVI 
to comment at length on the serious labour difficulties created by the 
concentration of industries in certain centres, and we think that the 
railway rate policy which we have recommended would help to diffuse 
and decentralise industries, and thereby increase the availability, the 
comfort and the efficiency of labour. 

275. We have suggested an examination of the desirabihty of raising 

I- existing low rates on raw materials for 

as applied'^o^imporu!^^ export ; we think it equally necessary to do the 
same in the case of manufactured articles or 
materials imported. We may quote, without entering into details, the 
instance of sugar, the increased import of which coincided with the 
reduction of rates brought about by railway competition. Relevant 
points for consideration in such cases are how far the reduction benefits 
the ultimate consumer, or is appropriated, by the manufacturer or 
middleman ; and whether any of these persons really needs the con- 
cession. We would, however, point to the necessity of one exception to 
this principle in the case of imports. Machinery and stores destined for 
industrial use in India should bo transported at the lowest rate possible ; 
this will repay tlio railways many times over in subsequently increased 
business in other \vays. 


276. There are other difficulties affecting industrialists, of which 

received complaints. The shortage of wagons, 
IVItscellanMiM les of inconvenient routing of traffic, unnecessary 

breaks of gauge, losses from Careless handling or 
from dishonesty, the question of risk notes and the like were frequently 
mentioned to us by witnesses, and are commonly discussed in the press 
by business men and by bodies interested. Into the merits of these 
questions we are neither prepared nor desirous to enter ; but we are 
sure that the more effective representation with the Government of India 
of the industrial and commercial interests of the country by a depart- 
ment charged with the task of developing an active policy of stimulation 
and improvement, cannot fail to do good to the country and, therefore, 
in the long run to the railways also. 

277. AVe recommend for the serious consideration of Government the 


RepresMitation of indus- 
trial Jnttmts with Qovsm- 
mtnf of India. 


suggestion that this representation might be 
increased by appointing a commercial member 
of the Railway Board. But it is well to add 
that the power of control possessed by the 


Railway Department over the railways is limited by contracts in the case 





of company lines and so long as these subsist, the only action which the 
department can take is by way of argument or influence. 

We have already stated that there will be more than one class of 
considerations to be taken into account in dealing with the future rail- 
way rate policy. In dealing with questions of overseas trade and the 
effect of a change of rates on the ability of Indian products to compete 
at the place of consumption with those from other sources, the Railway 
Department will doubtlcss^bo assisted by the department of Government 
in charge of commercial interests, which will have the advantage in 
future of a more efficient system of commercial intelligence, linked with 
that which is now being elaborated for the British Empire as a whole. 
In the settlement of railway questions affecting the requirements and 
production of Indian industries, the proposed Department of Industries 
should have a voice ; and the provincial departments which we have 
suggested, with their industrial boards, would often take the initiative 
in such questions. No such organisation for the representation of local 
industrial interests and the effective presentment of their wishes before 
the -Government of India has existed hitherto, and it is owing to its 
absence that the claims of industry have not, as a rule, been put forward 
effectively and authoritatively. The interests of Indian industries and 
commerce should, we think, be represented at the Railway Conference 
and at the meetings of the Goods Classification Committee by appro- 
priate officers of the imperial and provincial Departments of Industries, 
and in- particular by the Director of Commercial and Industrial Intel- 
ligence, as well as by representatives of British and Indian commercial 
bodies. We think it beyond our province to discuss how far, if at all, 
the relations which exist between the railways and the Railway Depart- 
ment of the Government of India would require modification to reiuh'r 
effective the policy which we recommend. 

278. We have, we trust, made it clear tliat we advocate no one-sidiMl 


policy of administering the railways as a means 
How far indmdiial con- Qf subsidising industries, irres})ective of financial 
considerations. We think, however, tliat favour- 
able consideration should bo given to lunv 
industries, in cases where the investigations of the Department of In- 
dustries s^ow this to be necessary, by the grant of low rates for a term 
of years. But we would again repeat, that the abolition of inequalities 
which we recommend would undermine many of the present complaints. 


Water Transport. 

279. We have examined a number of witnesses regarding the question 
of river transport, which is especially important in Bengal, Burma and 
Assam. We were unable to arrive at definite conclasions. We fully 
accept the desirability of the improvement of many of the existing 
waterways ; but the matter really turns on the cost of the improvement 
in relation to the results to be obtained in the case of each scheme, and 
on -the merits of these we are unable to express an opinion. We feel 
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justified, however, in urging that the Government of India should take 
up the question of improvi^^^ waterways, as we cannot help 

thinking that, in the absence of a representative specially charged with 
their interests, the vested interests of railways have prevented water- 
ways in India from receiving the attention that has been given to them 
in otiicr large countries with such satisfactory results. The proposal to 
form a Waterways Trust was prominently brought to (nir notice at 
Calcutta, and although we cannot give an opinion on its merits, the 
prospective advantages seem to be such as to merit the early consider^ 
ation of Government. If our suggestion be*accepted, that the control 
ol communications should be separated from that of industries, the 
sim])lified Department of Cohimerce should be in a position to give greater 
attention, not only to the utilisation of existing waterways, but to their 
impiovement with the view of increasing the number of channels of 
internal trade. 

We consider it essential that railway and waterway administrations 
should work together harmoniously for the development of those parts 
of tlie country which are served by both, and we commend this question, 
together with that of coastwise freights, to the attention of the future 
Department of Commerce. The effect of shipping freights, coastwise and 
oversea, on transport, although we are well aware of its importance to 
the trade of the country, is a matter in regard to which we do not feel 
called upon to make any specific recommendations. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Industrial Finance. 


280. A detailed examination of modern industrial enterprise in India 
discloses the fact that, while during the last 

Attitude of Indjan capital century there has been considerable pro- 

lowards industrial under- ^ ^ r • i. i. r v i i. 

takings. gress in respect oi the investment of capital, it 

has been upon comparatively restricted lines and 

there has been little enterprise in new directions. In consequence, the 

major industries of India are few in number and have been till recently 

chiefly confined to the textile and leather industries and to mining. 

During the last few years, however, there has been a very marked 
broadening of the field of industrial activity, as exemplified by the estab- 
lishment of the iron and steel works at Kulti and Sakchi, various Portland 
cement works, the hydro-electric installations in Mysore, Kashmir, and 
on the Western Ghats, and the extension of the use of electrical energy 
to a number of large towns. A number of further schemes are to come,, 
and we may expect to see, in the immediate future, far greater utilisation 
of the water-power possibilities of the Western Ghats ; large additions 
to the existing steel works ; the creation of a group of subsidiary concerns 
to convert the output of the steel works into manufactured products ; 
the smelting of zinc and copper and the production of sulphuric acid on 
a large scale ; the treatment of coke by-products and the production of 
‘‘ heavy” chemicals on a modern basis ; the manufacture of textile 
machinery and mill accessories: the building of steam and oil engines. 
Some of these projects are under construction ; others have been fully 
worked out and financed, and are ready to be taken up at the close of 
the war ; others again are being investigated by powerful interests. 
There has been much development in mechanical engineering, due chiefly 
to the increased needs of the extending railway system and to the general 
growth of public and private enterprise. This movement has been, how- 
ever, arrested by the war, which for a time rendered capitalists afraid 
of new ventures, and has latterly made it impossible to obtain plant, 
machinery and staff. 


281. We may now consider the extent to which capital to finance 


Capital In the mofussil. 


new enterprises is available in India. On this 
subject we have received a large amount of 


evidence, an analysis of which juelds the following facts. There is a 


considerable accumulation of capital in India, and to this new savings 


are being added every year. Some part of these savings is invested 
directly in the extension of industry. But we must again draw attention 
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to the vast differences in the economic conditions which prevail in different 
parts of India. Banking facilities do not exist at all for the great majority 
of agriculturists, and the co-operative credit movement is only in itr> 
infancy. Even where branches of banks exist in mofussil towns, they 
do not unfortunately attract the custom of the small trader or of 
agriculturist ; nor do either of these, under existing conditions, possess 
the confidence of the banks. The often illiterate agriculturist views with 
considerable doubt the deposit side of a bank’s business, while the security 
that he can offer, though good of its kind, is, owing to his unbusiness- 
like methods, far less tem])tiiig to a bank than the business offered by the 
larger tenant farmers in oth^r countries. 

The agriculturist, the rural artisan and the small trader are financed 
by the mahajan, who does not confine his dealings to money’, but is often 
also a purchaser of local products and a dealer in imported articles. He 
either operates with his own capital, or is helped by a bigger man of his 
own class ; and the latter often has dealings with banks on a consider- 
able scale. The mahnjdti charges high interest ; landed security is good, 
but is not easily or rapidly realisable ; debtors are uneducated and have 
no idea of business methods or of punctuality in meeting their obliga- 
tions ; their income is often precarious, depending as it does on the 
nature of the season ; and, partly in self -protection, the mahajan charges 
a rate of interest wliich local custom readily tolerates. The larger 
mahajans who finance landowners or regular traders, often lend mojiey 
on cheaper terms. But even they do not consider that organised indus- 
tries, except a few well-known and w'ell -established ones with the value 
of which they arc fully accpiainted, furnish acceptable security, and when 
they lend to others, they exact heavy interest. It is only the smaller 
industrialists who crave the assistance of the mahajans. The larger con- 
cerns go to the banks. 

282. Thus, except for the branches of presidency and joint-stock 
banks and a few local banks, such capital as exists in the mofussil is. 
unorganised, and the transfer of money is a personal transaction between 
the payer and the recipient. There are very many small towns, each 
of which carries on considerable business under these conditions and 
without the aid of banks. The volume of business would often be con- 
sidered sufficient to warrant the establishment of a branch bank in the 
case of similar towns in Europe or America, where such banks sometimes, 
open only one or two days a week. But there is in India at present a 
lack of trained bank employes, owing to the absence in the past of 
facihties for commercial education and of any r(*gular system of training 
Indians in banking work, wliile the country folk do not yet realise the 
advantages to themselves of organised banking. For these reasons, the 
extension of banking in the mofussil has been slow. Where, as in the 
case of the Punjab, too rapid progress was made, it was attended with 
grave risks and followed by disaster. There was mismanagement at the 
headquarters of some of the banks, and many of the branches did little 
but receive deposits. 
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Those who invest their savings find few fields which ar^ at once safe 
and attractive. Investments in land by purchase or mortgage still 
appeal most strongly to the Government official or professional man ; 
and the farmer with spare funds cares for little else, except in a few parts 
of the country where some form of industry, usually of a simple type, 
has become recognised as a safe investment. The Post Office Savings 
Bank attracts deposits from the intelligent middle classes in towns, in- 
cluding Government servants ; and to some extent Government paper 
also has found holders , among the same classes, as well as amongst the 
bigger landholders. 

283. The employment of wealth by those agriculturists who possess it 
follows traditional lines. In those parts of India where excessive sub- 
division of land is not the rule, well-to-do agriculturists are found owning 
a fair quantity of jewellery which is worn by their womenfolk, and they 
keep in addition a certain amount of rupees or sovereigns', a part of which 
is used for the current expenses of their household and of their cultiva- 
tion. The rest they hoard against anticipated future necessities or lend 
to their neighbours. After tlie harvest, the money which they have lent 
or expended on their cultivation comes back to them. This seasonal 
employment of money leads to two results ; the locking up of money 
uliproductively during the slack season, and a high rate of interest during 
the busy period, because money can be xised only for a few months, and 
during these months it must earn a high rate of interest in order to yield 
the average return which would normally be available from long-period 
investments. 

In some mofussil areas, small industrial undertakings are started by 
individuals, family groups or syndicates. But a sense of business pro- 
portion is lacking ; in certain parts of the cotton tract, the number of 
ginning factories and baling presses is far beyond the requirements of 
the crop ; and in the great rice-growing deltas of the Coromandel Coast 
and in parts of Burma, the number of small rice mills established in 
recent years has rendered barely profitable what was, at the outset, a 
flourishing industry. 

284. We may now describe the state of affairs in the presidency 

towns where a much larger proportion of the 
Capital m^U^sfclency exchanges takes place through banks, and there 
is greater readiness on the part of some sections 
of the public to invest. The representatives of well-established firms, 
European and Indian, who have come before us as witnesses, generally 
testify to the fact that they themselves experience comparatively little 
difficulty in obtaining capital for any well-considered proposals which 
they are able to put forward . The Bombay Advisory Committee are of 
the opinion that the shyness so often attributed to capital in India does 
not exisCto a marked extent in Bombay city and probably not in the 
Bombay Presidency. But, speaking generally, and this remark applies 
even to Bombay, there is a complaint that the existing banking system 
is too inelastic, and is insufficient to meet the needs of the country, and 
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that, in respect of industries, development is greatly retarded because the 
banks refuse to advance money for lengthy periods on the security of 
buildings and plant. However, in the words of the head of a presidency 
bank : — ‘‘ The business that a presidency bank may undertake is strictly 
confined within certain limits laid down in the Banks Act, and the 
underwriting of industri^.1 capital and investing in, or lending on, the 
security of shares in industrial concerns do not come within those 
limits.'’ We have received evidence in favour of a relaxation of the 
restrictions of the Presidency Banks Act v^^hich prevent loans from 
being given for longer tlian six months, and require the security of two 
names. Practically all the other banks of established reputation, 
English and Indian, work on more or less the same lines, and the 
attempt in the Punjab to introduce banking on industrial lines failed, 
owing, among other causes, to the attempts of the banks to finance 
long-term business with short-term deposits, and to the fact that they 
sank far too great a proportion of their funds in a single industry. 


285. Whether in the presidency towns or in the mofussil, the diffi- 
culties in obtaining loans and financial assist- 
^^th8*8nuilMn^ii8trial^ which are felt- and of the reality of these 

we had plenty of evidence^ — are experienced 
chiefly in the case of the middle-class industrialists, who are unable to 
offer the security of approved names, or of stocks which could be readily 
disposed of. Indians suffer in a special degree from this deficiency ; for, 
among other reasons, they find it difficult to satisfy a bank, whose 
directorate and superior staff are entirely European, as to their financial 
position. In this connection it has been strongly represented to us in 
some quarters that the inclusion of Indian directors on the Boards of 
the Presidency Banks would promote the extension of their business 
and increase the provision of facilities for Indian industrialists ; and w.e 
put forward this suggestion for the consideration of the banks concerned. 
There is no doubt that the small entrepreneur, whether industrialist or 
trader, is hampered seriously by the lack of banks and of finance at 
reasonable rates ; and tjiat the extension of facilities has been far too 


slow and too limited to meet the needs of the country. On the other 
hand, such applicants for assistance are often unable to exhibit their 
financial position in a form intelligible to a banker. 


286. Such are the conditions of rural and urban finance ; and it is 

Summary of position. ««rprisiii{; that, taking into account the 

general ignorance of industries, money for in- 
vestment therein, whether on loan or by way of subscription to capital, 
is not readily forthcoming and the wealth actually possessed does a very 
small amount of work owing to its inactivity. There is a general demand 
for Government financial assistance, though there is no unanimity as to 
the form which it should take. It is stated plainh^ that the provision of 
Government funds for an industrial undertaking or a guarantee of in- 
terest on the part of Government will attract investors, chiefly because 
it is generally considered that when Govenrment gives assistance in this 
form and assumes any part of the financial risks, it will examine the 
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prospects of the undertaking and will be reasdnably sure of success. In 
the case of small industries, and of those that are new to India, witnesse.s 
[complained bitterly that the public are unwilling to invest, that sufficient 
capital cannot be obtained from the friends and acquaintances of the 
promoters, and that banks are unwilling to supplement the deficiency 
or even to provide working capital. Money fpr such purposes can only 
be obtained at a rate so high as to swallow up the profits of the venture. 

The difficulty in raising capital for industries is mainly the measure, 
even in India, not of the insufficiency or inaccessibility of money, but of 
the opinion which its possessors hold of the industrial propositions put 
before them. We have seen that deficiency in business experience and 
practical knowledge of the technical details of an industry is often a 
more serious handicap in the way of its promoters than lack of finance. 
Thus we found in many cases that, where there were complaints of in- 
ability to obtain sufficient capital there had been also initial miscalcu- 
lations as to cost of buildings and plant, or as to the amount of working 
capital needed. In other parts of our report we have formulated pro- 
posals for placing technical assistance and business advice at the disposal 
of industrialists ; we have now to see whether it is desirable for Govern- 
ment to take any steps towards rendering finance availa])le, whether foi 
initial or working capital. 


Industrial Banks. 

287. Where industrial enterprise is in a healthy state, opinions seemt 
to be crystallised in the evidence tendered to us by the Bombay Advisory 
Committee, who state, We favour the establishment of a central in- 
dustrial bank or similar organisation with a large capital and numerous 
branches, designed to afford financial support to industries for longer 
periods and on less restricted security than is within the power or prac- 
tice of existing banks. Such a bank would probably require a meavsure 
of Government support, but should not be brought under rigid Govern- 
ment control.” 

The only instance of an industrial bank in India is the Tata Indus- 
trial Bank, which was established quite recently and has not yet had 
time to evolve a systematic policy in dealing with industries, or evcji tO’ 
illustrate the possibilities and difficulties of this interesting form of 
financial activity. Our information regarding the British Trade Cor- 
poration, which, however, undertakes other lijies of business than in- 
dustrial banking, is confined to the report of the Committee which recom- 
mended its inception and to the many criticisms which have been put 
forward in Parliament and in the public press on the report and on the- 
terms of the charter, and no actual working experience is available as a 
guide. 

288. We have examined such material as we were able to obtain 

regarding the part played by banks in the in- 

Genmanv'and dustrial development of Japan and Germany. 

^ ■ In the latter case, a compendium of, the- 
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statistical position will be found in a note by the Director of Statistics 
printed among our records.* The characteristics of the great German 
industrial banks are, briefly, the high proportion of their paid-up capital 
to their total cash transactions ; the readiness with which they finance 
industrial and commercial business and participate in fresh industrial 
ventures, by taking up and eventually selling blocks of shares in such 
undertakings ; and, finally, the large extent to which they retain a 
control of the industries and busbiesses which they finance, by appoint- 
ing their representatives as directors. They Jiave thus been able to 
make such undertakings help one another and, thereiore, the bank ; and 
have at their disposal the wide range of technical knowledge and 
experience of these assisted businesses to aid them in deciding on the 
merits of further undertakings. It is alleged that behind these banks 
stand the Heichsbank and the German Government. 

We have recorded evidence on the Japanese banking system, which 
explains the methods on which the large banks purport to do business. 
We may consider, as a specimen of these, the case of the Nippon Kogyo 
Ginko, a Japanese industrial bank, with a Government guarantee of 
limited duration. The by-laws of this bank, which require Government 
sanction, forbid the loan of an amount exceeding half of the bank’s 
paid-up capital oji urlian land or industrial buildings ; its debentures 
may not exceed the value of certain securities held by it, or be more 
than ten times the paid-up capital ; and the bank must not give loans 
for longer periods than five years. We find thus in Japan a considerable 
degree of State support and control in the case of banks which are designed 
to assist the commerce and industry of the country. We were unable, 
however, to form opinions of value on the effect of these methods in 
actual practice, and. though we received some information regarding the 
mutual support obtained by industries through the gilds, we have no 
precise details as to the extent to which the local banks afford assistance 
to small industries, a function which, so far as we could ascertain, is not 
undertaken by the larger banks. 

289. We have now to -consider what is the best class of agency for 

the provision of initial and current finance for 

Industrial banks: their industries. The industrial trust or financial 

possibilities for the assist- i.- x j.* x - i i. * 

ance of industries. corporation tor the promotion ot industries, 

which some witnesses supported, is, we consider, 
in its nature too directly concerned in the success of particular under- 
takings to be a suitable instrument for the general advancement of 
industries, though a useful agency for furthering particular industrial 
interests. The multiplication of concerns in any industry to wdiich it is 
already committed, will not be welcomed by it. The industrial bank, 
on the other hand, if wisely conducted, is benefited by an mcrease in 
the number of individual iindertakmgs, and it can to some extent pre- 
vent their extension beyond the safety point. Jt is true that in a country 
like India, where a wide industrial basis does not at present exist, the 
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specialised business opinion and expert advice required by industrial 
banks are only available to a limited extent ; but the latter can be, to 
some extent, provided from the Government establishment which we 
have proposed, subject to the conditions laid down in paragraph 127 
of Chapter IX. We are not blind to the dangers which attend the giving 
of advice on an industrial proposal by the Government officer or depart- 
ment ; but we feel confident that the successes will so greatly outnumber 
the failures, that the general results of such a policy will be advantage- 
ous. It is impossible fpr a bank to retain in its permanent employment 
a sufficient number of first-class experts to advise it on a great diversity 
of new industrial undertakings, while, if it confines itself to financing 
those as to the soundness of which it is able to satisfy itself, its activities 
will be too restricted to enable it to earn a profit on its necessarily large 
capital ; and it may even have to limit its investments to so small a 
number of industries as to endanger its own stability. It appears to 
follow that an industrial bank with a sufficiently large capital to ensure 
its safe working must, at any rate for some time, combine ordinary bank- 
ing business with its industrial activities to enable it to obtain a return 
on its capital. But it cannot be too strongly emphasised that, in such 
a case, the clearest possible distinction must be drawn between indus- 
trial finance and ordinary banking business. Share and debenture 
capital and long-term deposits may legitimately be used for the former 
purpose, but short-term deposits never ; and any attempt so to employ 
them should be most strictly prohibited, if necessary by law. 

290. Judging by the information available from Japan and Germany, 
an industrial bank can assist in the provision of initial capital, either by 
examining proposals for starting new concerns and allowing their pros- 
pectuses to issue with its imprirnalur, or simply by providing them with 
money. This again may be done either by loan or by the purchase of 
shares. 

The provision of workijig capital for industries that have been started 
is undertaken by existing banks, but few of these lend money on the 
security of plant and buildings, or reach the smaller industrialist who 
most needs help, even when he can offer personal security or a lien on 
actual goods. An extension of facilities to meet these cases would be 
of the greatest assistance to small and middle-class industrialists. 

What is required, then, is a bank which can keep in touch with small 
industrialists, is able to estimate the prospects of a fairly extensive 
range of industries, and possesses funds which it can afford to lock up 
for a time in securities not readily realisable. A bank that is so equipped 
will often be able, even if it has in the last resort to take over a factory, 
to avoid much of the loss which such a course would usually entail on 
an ordinary bank. It is clear that a limit will have to be placed on the 
amount advanced on security of this kind, and this should be fixed with 
special care in the case of money advanced towards initial capital. Plant 
has, in some cases, a sale value which can be estimated with a consider- 
able degree of certainty ; it then constitutes a fairly liquid asset. 
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291. We are of opinion, therefore, that an industrial bank should 

possess a paid-up share or debenture capital high in proportion to its 
total business ; it should observe the usual precautions in not allowing 
too large a share of its funck ' ' ^"1 for the benefit of any sijigle 

interest or group of financially inter-dependent interests ; its loans on 
plant, buildings and land should be carefully consider(*d and should be 
limited in each case ; the larger portion of its indiis+iial business should 
be confined to the provision of working capital : it diould fuovide initial 
capital with caution, at any rate duriijg its opening years, and should 
not itself at first attempt to float companies, though it may advise and 
assist in other w'ays persons who propose to do so. niain factor of 

safety in an industrial bank is the judicious linriatiou of each class of 
business to its proper proportions. 

292. Wc have showm that the lack of financial j’acilities is at present 
one of the most serious difficulties in the way of the extension of Indian 
industries, and wc believe that industrial banks, especially under the 

improved conditmns towards which the measures 
proposed by us arc intended to lead, would be a 
potent means of removing these difficulties and 
of affording help to industrialists. The Tata Industrial Bank has recently 
started, with a large capital raised without Government assistance ; but 
w'e think that there is still simple room for other institutions, especially 
of a type designed to afford assistance to smaller industrial undertakings. 
Although, as we shall explain below\ there will be cases, particularly at 
first, in which direct Government assistance should be given to indus- 
trial undertakings, w'e are of opinion that w^ork of this kind can be per- 
formed more suitably by private agency, and that Govermnent should 
hand over all such business to suitable banks as soon as circumstances 
permit, and should frame its ])olicy with this end in view^ We consider 
that the cstablishmoiit of industrial banks working on approved lines 
is of sufficient national im]iortance to justify Government assistar.ee : 
but we do not feel that we have sufficient material before us to enable 
us to formulate a definite scheme for industrial banks, whether of ]^ro- 
vincial or imperial scope. We ask, therefore, for the appointment at 
the earliest possible date of an expert committee to consider what addi- 
tional banking facilities are necessary for the initial and for the current 
finance of industries ; wliat form of Government assistance or control 
will be requirt'd to ensure their exteuvsion on sound lines as widely as 
possible throughout the country ; and whether they should be of }>ro- 
vincial or of imperial scope, or wliether both these forms might not be 
combined in a group of institutions w^orking together. 


Other Measures to provide Financial Facilities. 


293. We recognise, however, that the adequate extension of indus- 
trial banks w ill be a matter of time ; and w^e 


Provision of current 
finance for middle-class 
industrialists. 


have therefore considered a proposal to meet 
the need experienced by middle-class industri- 
.. alists for current finance, a proposal which could. 
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it would seem, be readily merged in any future system of industrial 
banking. 

As we have already explained, the banks have no convenient agency 
for enabling them to ascertain whether the proprietors of small industrial 
concerns are working on sound lines and possess a good reputation for 
honesty and punctual payment. The proposal represents an attempt to 
supply this deficiency and to bring such men more and more into touch 
with banks of repute. The scheme would, in the first place, be confined 
solely to industrial businesses with a paid-up capital of from Rs. 5,000 
to about Rs. one lakh. The provincial Director of Industries, assisted by 
his technical staff and by the advice of a committee of business men, 
among whom a representative of the lending bank might well find a 
place, would examine the financial position and reputation of applicants 
and their methods of manufacture, and would certify those persons 
whose position was found satisfactory, as suitable recipients for a loan. 
This would take the form of a cash credit for a definite period and amount 
with a bank. Government would, under this proposal, guarantee the 
principal sum lent with interest at a rate to be agreed on with the banks. 
Any bank of repute would be allowed to participate in the scheme, and 
applicants would select the bank with which they would deal. Suitable 
limits, both maximum and minimum, would have to be fixed for the 
-cash credits. The rate of interest to be paid by approved applicants 
would be a matter for Government to decide. The latter might perhaps 
desire a rate somewhat higher than the rate guaranteed to the banlv. 
Some portion of this margin could then be retained by the bank for its 
trouble, and the rest be used by Government as a set-off against possible 
losses. If interest at a rate higher thon the bank rate were levied, the 
bank would find in this an iiulucement to take over an increasing share 
•of the business, free of Government guarantee. By doing this, the bank 
would receive the whole of the interest charged, instead of having to hand 
over some of it to Government. Similarly, if a certified applicant failed 
to pay his debt, the bank would only receive from Government, in 
addition to the principal, the guaranteed rate of interest ; and the bank 
would naturally do its best to avoid the loss of its share in the interest 
in excess of this, by watching the way in which the account was operated 
and reporting to the Director of Industries anything which showed that 
.action on his part was needed. 

It is clear that the success of the scheme would rest almost entirely 
on the qualifications of the Director and on the nature of the organisation 
which he would have to create in order to determine the suitability of 
applicants for help. We recognise also that, as a general rule, the task 
of ascertaining the soundness of a concern asking for financial aid can 
be best performed by a banker, and can only be undertaken by Govern- 
ment at some risk. But we have so strongly before us the difficulties 
experienced by the middle-class Indian industrialist in obtaining financial 
assistance from existing banks, that we think the scheme deserves con- 
sideration, at any rate as an interim measure until industrial banking 
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iacilities can be extended. The same principles apply with even greater 
force to any organisation for the supply of initial capital to industries. 

294. There are, however, still likely to be cases requiring help, 
which cannot for various reasons be reached 
^Governmanr 'financial banks, and will need direct Governiiient 

assistance may be given assistance. We have already indicated the 
to large industrial under- extent to which Government should assist 
* nascent industries by expert advice, by 

experiment, by demonstration and pioneeyng ; and we may point 
out that Directors of Industries and their staffs will often be in 
a position to assist and advise small industrialists regarding the 
keeping of their accounts, and the form in which they should place their 
business position before banks from whom they wish to borrow. We 
consider that preliminary investigation and expert advice by Government 
will inspire confidence and render possible the starting of many industrial 
enterprises, for which in existing circumstances private funds are not 
forthcoming. But there will still, we recognise, be occasional cases in 
which this will not be so, and more direct Government aid will then be 
asked for. The advisability of giving such aid depends on the extent to 
which the starting of the enterprise in question will be of benefit to the 
public, and not merely on its probable advantage to the promoters of 
the industry. Thus, the starting of a new or the improvement of an 
existing industry, when such a measure is required to supply an existing 
deficiency in the interests of national safety, is clearly a case for direct 
aid. There may also be a few cases where a new industry or process will 
have such an important bearing on the economic development of the 
country as to deserve Government help. Finally, it may even be found 
that the extension of an existing industry to a new locality will benefit 
local oonsumers or producers so markedly as tb merit Government assist- 
ance. We think that in the majority of instances private funds will 
be forthcoming without direct Government aid. to finance proposals put 
forward under any of the above conditions, if Government advice and 
technical assistance ‘are freely utilised. But where private enterprise is 
unable to obtain fluids without Government aid, and where, with such 
aid. prospects are promising, we think that, in the circumstances des- 
cribed above, it should be given. Financial aid of this kind, if for under- 
takings required in the interests of national safety, should be solely a 
matter for the Imperial Government ; in other cases, it should, subject 
to their general powers of financial sanction, be within the competence 
of Local Governments, where they possess the necessary expert staff. 
In practically all cases of Government aid to an industrial enterprise, 
action is necessarily to some extent experimental, and favourable results 
may be of great importance to future undertakings as well as to Govern- 
ment. We have noticed that in a few instances in which Local Govern- 
ments have granted aid to industries, conditions were not so arranged 
as to permit of reliable inferences for future guidance being drawn from 
the results attained. It is, therefore, essential that, with due regard to 
the interests of the undertaking itself, any such experimental measures 



should be as far as possible crucial, as regards both conditions and scale 
of working.^ Principles will be thus ascertained and a definite policy 
established, which should render possible a still further degree of dele- 
gation in favour of Local Governments. 


Nature of Government 
financial assistance to 
large industrial under- 
takings. 


295. Government assistance may take the form of guarantees of 
dividends of loans of money, or of undertakings 
to purchase output, as may appear most suitable 
in each case. Thus guarantees may be approt 
priatcly given in the case of large industries, in 
which the dividend-earning stage is likely to be reached only after a 
comparatively long period. As a general rule, any sum paid by Govern- 
ment by way^of guarantee should be refunded from the subsequent 
profits of the enterprise, when these have reached a certain predeter- 
mined percentage ; and the guarantee should be only for a limited 
number of years, and at a somewhat higher rate than that which Govern- 
ment paper can be bought to yield. Loans are especially suitable in the 
case of concerns with assets of a comparatively liquid nature, but need 
not be confined to these, if Government is fully satisfied as to the pros- 
pects of the undertaking. Agreements to purchase output may be freely 
given to concerns manufacturing articles not previously made in the 
country, and, in other cases, with greater caution and with due regard to 
existing interests in India. Such agreements should be limited in point 
of time, and should be accompanied by suitable conditions as to quality 
and price. The output must, of course, be of articles which Government 
requires for its own purposes. There may be a few industrial ventures 
which Government may consider of importance to national safety, but 
does not desire to undertake by its own agency, though it thinks it neces- 
sary to have a continuous and efFective voice in their management. In 
,such cases, especially where sufficient private capital is not forthcoming. 
Government might contribute directly towards capital resources as a 
shareholder. The general effect of the measures suggested will be 
greater and will be in the direction where it is most needed, if ventures of 
moderate extent receive preference and the requirements of comparatively 
undeveloped districts are not overlooked. 


296. Before giving assistance which involves a charge on the public 
funds. Government should satisfy itself regard- 
Government su^pereision financial status of the promoter and the 

economic and technical aspects of the proposed 
industry. The latter information may be collected either by Govern- 
ment or by the promoters, so long as the agency employed is of a nature 
to command confidence. Where any form of Government financial 
assistance is given, we consider it desirable that Government super- 
vision should at least include audit and inspection, and that it should be 
secured by suitable agreements that the objects aimed at by Govern- 
ment will be fulfilled ; also that, where guarantees are offered, unfair 
encroachments on the earnings of the undertaking should not be per- 
mitted to other interests. 
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297. In certain cases it may be desirable, especially in the early stages 

. # f la of an undertaking, to appoint a Government 

director, who need not, however, be an official. 

. We realise that in the case of railways, where a 
well-established policy has been developed as the result of year^ of 
experience, a Government director can safely be allowed to exercise the 
power of veto ; but in the case of comnicTcial companies, where prompt- 
ness of action is essential. Government interference, unless on carefully 
adjusted lines, would be liable to cause delay, leadii\g to very serious 
losses. Ordinarily, therefore, we consider thaJt the functions of a Govern- 
ment director should be limited to reporting to Government the action 
<*outemplatcd or taken by the company where it is of a nature demanding 
(iovernment attention, and that he should not have to refer such action 
for sanction. 

298. We consider that, where industrial undertakings receive (Jovern- 

. . . „ . . ^ ment aid, ^.<7., by way of guarantee or sub* 

aising **•**•* scription to share capital, their capital should 

be raised in India in rupees. Iti order to secure 
(hat the opportunity of subscribing to such undertakings is fully open 
to all classes of the public, we think that Government should control 
the allotment of shares, for example, by formulating mlos designed to 
give an opportunity to small investors (;f joining in industrial enterprise, 
and to induce the Indian public to take any interest in industries. 

299. Similarly it is desirable in such cases for Government, so far as 

the circumstances admit, to obtain some q^fkl 
Undertakings by cempanies pyQ qffQ its assistance, which may take the 

^rnment lESistance.^^" undertaking to sell certain products 

to (Joveriimeut at a favourable rate and within 
certain specified limit# of quantity, if required ; to give priority to Gov- 
tu'ument orders in certain circumstances ; or to accept a certain number 
of apprentices. 

Wc wish to make it clear that the foregoing remarks arc to be taken 
m the nature of general sugg(*stions ; rigid prescri])tions are undesirable, 
seeing that in the early stages of a luw policy the activities of Govern- 
ment must naturally be regarded as experimental, and should therefore 
not be unduly fettered by hard and fast rules, the object in view being 
to foster industries Avith the miiiimuin amount of Government assistan?e 
or interference. 

300. There is a general ct>nsensus of opinion that there should be no 

limitation on Government aid to a new rntcr- 
^”w1tli"^*ffreign prij-e, on the ground of its competing with an 

established external trade. 

301. Assistance may also be given by way of loans to small or cottace 
industries and to co-operidive societies. This 
class of bans should be made by the Depart- 
ments of Ii du&tries to persons or bodies whose 
financial position and character are found on 
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local enquiry to be suitable. Other forms of security than^landed pro- 
perty might be accepted, but in such oases a stipulation should be usually 
made that applicants should find a fair percentage of the total outlay 
from their own resources. The advice of the members of the Board of 
Industries or of its local or special committee as to the financial standing 
'of an applicant for a loan would be of value and would usefully supple- 
ment local enquiries. We have already stated that all schemes for 
Government loans to industries should be worked with the object of 
handing over the business to a suitable banking agency in due course, 
and the interest on these «loans should accordingly be fixed at a rat(\ 
which w’ould render this course possible. 

It should be a condition of the loan that it should be spent on approved 
types of plant and the department itself might, when desired by the 
applicant, purchase the plant. There are numerous typos of plant suit- 
able for the purposes of agriculture or of small industries, which could 
be made available by Government on the hire-purchase system. This 
system has already been followed with some degree of success in Mysore 
by the State Department of Industries, and by private concerns else- 
where. We print as Appendix M the rules for hire-purchase in force in 
the Mysore State, as an instance of a mechanism which experience has 
shown to he effective. 

302. We consider that some maximum limit must be placed on the 
amount of individual loans advanced and on the value of plant supplied, 
under this system, but it would be for the Local Government to determine 
the figure to which the powers of the Director of Industries should extend. 
We are further of opinion that advances of this kind, whether in cash or 
by way of hire-purchase, should be made under a special Act providing 
suitable mean a for the recovery of outstandings. In the absence of sucli 
provision, the difficulty of recovery will tend unduly to restrict the giving 
of advances. The Land Improvement Loans Act and the Agriculturists’ 
Loans Act do not cover the granting of loans for purposes unconnected 
with agriculture, nor do they permit of the loan taking the form of plant 
made over to the recipient on a hire-purchase system. For those reasons, 
we think that fresh legislation would be required. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


Provincial Departments of Industries. 


30:5. We liave shown in preceding chaptersthat the economic clev-clm.- 
mcnt of India has been verv incomplete, and 

BMapitutatiOTM previous 

its nu'iu roil -j deficiencies liave left her 
exposed to disadvantages and dangers from 
wliicli a proper organisation of her resources and workers would make 
her free. This end cannot be nehit^ved, in tlu^ jK*culiar circumstances 
of the country, without the adoption ol a national policy of industrial 
improvement, covering a niimbci* of jiarallcl lines of advance which 
liave been oxiilainod in detail. We have drawn attention to the necessity 
of technical and industrial education, and we have recommended a 
comprehensive scheme to meet the needs of the leading industries. We 
have indicated the extent to which the country suiters at present from 
the lack of organisation among scientists, and wo have made general 
suggestions for reiiK'dying this deficiency. We have pointed out 
the im])rovements which rccpiire to be effected in the Agricultural and 
h'orcst Departments and in the ({eological Survey; to make them 
more useful to industrialists and to the country generally. Agriculture 
is our most important industry and. if condueted on more efficaent lines, 
it will not only supply a greater range of law materials to industrialists, 
but will set free some share of the labour which it is at present employing 
in a wasteful manner. We have discussed the sources of power which 
exist in India and have made suggestions for their more economical 
and efficient utilisation, Porhajis the most im])ortant of our proposals 
are those relating to industrial cx])crimciit and researcli. and to technical 
assistance and advice to industrialists, and wq luive explained in some 
detail the different forms that these must take in the case of both cottage 
and larger industries. The organisation proposed for the aid of the 
former will require to be supplemented by a system of hnance by Govern- 
ment and by co-operative agcne«cs. To meet the financial needs of the 
larger industries we. have made separate suggestions. We have proposed 
that f.he }>urchasc of Government stores should be conducted in a way 
which will encourage manufactures in this countiy, and wo have also 
pointed out the necessity of an improved system of com uercial and 
industrial intelligence. We have made a number of incidental sugges- 
tions regarding sucli matters as trausjiort, land acquisition and th^ 
mining rules, which will, wo hope, smooth the path of industrial 
progress. We have discussed the general position of industrial laboii * 
in India, and have fried to show in what ways its efficiency is affected 
by the aurrouiidings in which it lives and works, and how far these 
can and should fie improved. 
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ii04. To carry out these suggestions in the first instance and to 
maintain the ground won, we require a specific org nisation, properly 
equipped for the purpose, whose duty it will also be to keep a constant 
watch for industrial developments abroad that may menace the interests 
of India, and to see that such assistance as can be afforded is not lacking 
to our industries in their struggle against outside competition. We 
must emphasise the extensive nature of these proposals, each one of 
which will involve heavy responsibility in direction, which can only be 
discharged with the aid of the best export advice, executive work on a 
wide scale requiring a nuinerous staff for its performance, and the expen^ 
diture of large sums both by Government and the industrial public. 

We are proposing measures designed to assist existing industries, in 
which many orores of rupees are invested, and to build up new ones 
which may become of equal impoitance, with the object of making India 
self-sufficing both in respect of her hulustries and of the expert staff 
which they require. These far-reaching aims can never be achieved 
without a great effort, in which both the Government and the people 
must fully co-operate ; and for this co-operation we have provided. 
So far as Government is concerned, the main share of the woi k will fall 
to provincial administrations, but in the interests of economy and 
efficiency alike, some important duties will have to be performed by the 
Imperial Government, and the latter will, in any case, be responsible for 
the vsuccess or failure of the policy, of which it must assume the general* 
direction. 

305. We have already indicated the shares that will have to be borne 
in this work by the Imperial and J.ocal Govern- 
toMreowrlSto'in-^n- respectively. The eontrol of teehnical 

dustrial policy. and industrial education, except in tlic case of 

two central institutions, one for the highest 
class of instruction in engineering, the other for metallurgy and mineral 
technology, for which we think a necessity will sooner or later arise, will 
lie entirely with provincial Governments, though we contoTn];)late 
certain advisory functions being performed by imperial agency, to ensure 
this form of education being maintained on sound lines and to avoid 
the numerous errors of the past. ' 

By far the greater number of the members of the Cliemical Service, 
which is the one most intimately concerned in industries, w^ould according 
to our r-. on mendat ions be placed unch r the orders ol‘ ul Goverii- 
mentjs, and the Imperial Government would then be concerned merely 
wdth questions of the recruitment, promotion and distribution of the 
staff, and with fundamental research. We have pro 2 )oscd no alteration 
in the existing allocation of responsibility in respect of the Agricultural 
and Forest Services, nor in the case of the Geological Survey. In Chapter 
XIV we have shown that a limited number of special cases exist, where, 
in the interests of economy and eJficiency, the initial measures must be 
taken by the Imperial Government. But in most cases this w ork would 
be done by provincial Governments, who would, as a rule, be responsible 
for the practical application of the results of investigations, whether 
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carried out by themselves or by the Imperial Government. We have 
proposed that commercial and industrial intelligence should be collected 
and utilised in the first instance by the provincial Departments oi 
Industries, whicli would transmit the information to the Director of 
Commercial and Industrial Intelligence. The purchase of stores would 
be dealt with initially by ])rovincial departments, but there are certain 
important materials which must obviously be purchased by a central 
agency, and this will, in any case, bo required for the distribution of 
provincial demands that cannot be satisfied Iftcally. 

The administration of certain Acts and rules affecting industries, 
such as the Factories Act, and the Mines Act and Mining Kules, should be 
controlled by an imperial department, as at present, to avoid inequalities 
of treatment which would operate unfairly on industrialists in different 
jiai'ts of tlu'. country, though the necessary executive work would 
continue to be done entirely by Local Goveiruments. In respect of 
financial aid to industri(‘s, we have proposed that loans to cottage and 
small industries, when necessary, may be made by Local Governments ; 
while we think that larger-scale finance must be for the present provided 
by private agency, though we contemplate the grant of Government 
assivstance in special cases. Tlie welfare of industrial workers must be 
entirely a provincial concern. 

Departments of Industries have been formally sanctioned by the 
Secretary of State in some provinces (Madras and the United Provinces), 
and in most others tentative measures of a similar character have been 
taken by local administrations. 

We think that the recapitulation of our proposals, which wo have 
given in this chapter, will show that the responsibilities of provincial 
Ciovernments in respect of industries can be successully discharged only 
1 through provincial Departments of Industries, which should be controlled 
by Directors of Industries. In these conclusions we are 8U])ported by 
the almost unanimous opinion of the witnesses who gave evidence before 
us. 


Work of Provincial Depart- 
ments of Industries. 


300. The work of provincial Departments 
of Industries sbonld fall under the following 
heads : — 


fr/) The direct encouragement of industries, including a large share 
in industrial research work, the provision of technical advice 
and assistance to industrialists, the examination of applica- 
tions for special concessions, and the grant of loans to small 
and cottage industries. 

(/;) The collection and distribution of commercial and industrial 
intelligence ; the work of passing Government indents and 
of purchasing and insj)ecting certain classes of Government 
stores ; tbe organisation of markets for local products ; the 
conduct of special enquiries and industrial surveys ; the 
holding of industrial exhibitions and the management of 
commercial and industrial museums. 
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(<‘) The control of technical and industrial education. This would 
necessitate the training of staff for, and the inspection of 
industrial schools ; the organisation and inspection of 
apprentice classes attached to large works, and the provision 
of the staff for the necessary theoretical teaching. The Direc- 
tor would also have to take his share in the control of the 
higher institutions for technical training. Funds for techni- 
cal and industrial education would ])e provided from his 
budget. 

The control of the staff employed for the local administration 
of the Elcctiicity, Factories and Boiler Acts ; and the 
furnishing of advice to Government on the industrial and 
commercial aspects of the Mines Act and of the rules for 
mining leases and prospecting licenses. 


We desire to di“aw attention also to the necessity for some means 
of exchanging information regarding the experience gained in different 
provinces. Even in respect of cottage industries this is necessary. Wo 
found at work in the local weaving institute of a certain province two 
types of looms, the use of which had been entirely abandoned, and for 
good reasons, in at least three other provinces which had tried them. 
We have made definite proposals to secure the exchange of information 
in respect of technical and industrial education and of the purchase of 
Government stores. As general measures, periodical publications, 
occasional conferences, both general and sectional, and inter-provincial 
visits seem the best means of doing what is needed. 

307. We have further to consider what should be the relations of 


the Director of Industries with the Agricultural 
Relations of Department and C^o-operativc Departments. With regard 
* ’"de^rtments. ^ *** agriculture, the functions of the Director of 
Agriculture would naturally include the collec- 
tion of intelligence of commercial value regarding the crops produced in 
the province, which he should communicate to the Director of Industries : 
though he himself should supply the essential information to the Director 
of Statistics. Agricultural engineering, including the demonstration to 
agriculturists of small power plants, should be under the control of the 
Director of Industries. In Bombay, where until recently (1918) there 
was no Director of Industries, this work was controlled by the Director 
of Agriculture ; a similar course is, it is understood, contemplated by 
the United Provinces and Punjab Governments ; and the Madras 
Government in 1916 jjlaccd the Pumping and Boring Department under 
the Director of Agriculture. The absence or comparative inactivity 
of provincial Departments of Industries can be the only reason for such 
a course. Where a well-equipped Industrial Department is actively 
at work, it seems a w^aste of control to have one department putting in 
power plant for agricultural work and another for other small industries^ 
side by side in the same district. The work itself is of a totally different 
character from that which properly belongs to the Agricultural Depart** 



nient, and valuable adaptations and improvements are not likely to bo 
forthcoming except from a technical department which can control 
the work of industrial specialists. 

The connection of the Director of Industries with co-operative ^ork 
fo]‘ industries has been discussed in Chapter XVJII. The intimacy of 
the relations between industrial improvement and agriculture has been 
( iiiphasised in Cliapter Y, and wo here again draw attention to the neces- 
sity of the provincial departments in questipn being so co-ordinated PvS 
to secure close and harmonious working between all of them. This, we 
think, may be best attained by placing them directly under the charge 
of a single high official, preferably a Member of the Kxecutiv'e Couned. 
It is clear that the functions of tiie Departments of Industries will be 
both extensive and inqiortant, and that they will involve a serious increase 
in the responsibilities of Local ( Jovernmeiits. Skilled control and an 
expert staff will be required, and full co-o])eration with industrialists 
and capitalists must be obtained. 

308. For the proper cojitrol of its staff and the efficient conduct of 
its work, the department should be supervised 
Proposa Boa o Director, who should be assisted by a 

juovincial Board of Industries, the members 
of which should be appointed by Government, in some cases on its own 
selection, in others oji nomination by suitable public bodies. We have 
attempted below' to work out a i'cheiiie which would be suitable for 
those provinces where a wide field of selection exists among persons 
engaged in large-scale industries and <ommer('t‘. Bnt we recognise that 
it may be desirable in other ))rovinces. at any rate at first, to attach 
hwver powers and res]>onsibilities to the Hoard. 

Three main suggestions havebcdi made (1) That the Director of 
the department should be an executive officer solely ns])onsible to his 
Local Government ; (2) that tin* department slionld be (onliolled ])y a 
Board of officials and non-ollicials. and that the Director should be its 
executive officer and under its orders ; (3) that the Director should work 
under the orders of the Local Govern mejit, but should be assisted by a 
Board, o’’ which he would be the C'hairman. So far Madras has adopted 
the first method, and the ITjiited Provinces the third. No province has 
accept'd the second projmsal and rightly so, as it seems to be uinvorkable. 
There seems to us to be no doubt that the third course should be generally 
followed. The Board should not ])e merely an advisory body lia1)le 
to have its suggestions disregarded by the Director ; for it will be difficult 
to get responsible and competent men to serve on such conditions. In 
respect of all matters not specially cx(*ludcd from its scope, it should 
be consulted, and in particular regarding the framing of the budget, the 
(‘xpenditure of budgetted funds an I th' appv'iiument and promotion of 
the superior staff, but discipline and ordinary office routine, as well as 
such matters as the local administratioji of the Factories, Mines and 
Boiler Acts, should be left to the Director. AVhere the Board is in agree- 
inent with the Director, action maybe taken wdthin the powers del'- 
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gated to the department by the Local Government ; where they dis- 
agree, the matter should be referred to the authority to which the depart- 
ment is subordinate. It is hardly necessary to add that the Director 
should not submit proposals to Government regarding questions in which 
the Board is concerned, without consulting it. 

309. Some diversity of opinion exists as to the compositimi and 

strength of the Board. We«K.onsider that it 
Composition and strength gii^xOd be mainly iion-ofticial. We do not 

think that it should be used to co-ordijiate the 
work of the various other departments of Govcrjiment which will come 
into intimate contact Avith the Department of Industries, such as thos(‘ 
controlled by the Director of Agriculture, the Eegistrar of Co-operative 
Societies, the Conservator of Forests and the Chief Engineer. In our 
opinion, the Board should be a link betAvecji merchants and manu- 
facturers and the executive authorities of (lovernment who deal Avitli 
their interests. It is, we think, Avorth Avhile to recommend specially 
that adequate provision should be made for the representation of financial 
interests by the managers of banks or branches of banks established in 
the province. The post of Secretary to the Board should be filled 
by an apjnopriate ofiicer of the Department of Industries. 

The Board should be a small ])ody, the size of Avhich should not be 
less than six or more than twelve, according to the province. In the 
case of a Board appointed from the business community of a provine(\ 
it Avoidd hardly be imssible to appoint more than a single mouber Avith 
a knowledge of a subject like hand-loom weaving ; and such a member 
might not be helpful in respect of other matters. Thi‘ Th)ard should, 
therefore, have poAver to co-opt members for temporary or spc'cial pur- 
poses and to appoint standing or temporary sub-committees, includijig 
persons from outside its OAvn number, to deal Avith special subjects. 
We think that the developmejit of the de})artment would be facilitated 
by the formation of local or district committees Avliich AAOuld be able to 
diffuse industrial information and AVOidd re])ort to the central committee 
regarding matters of local interest. Further these committc'os shouhl 
prove a poAverful means of exciting throughout the ])rovince an active 
interest in the Avork of the department. 

310. It might be desirable to offer fees to the members of the Board 

and of the sub-committees and to grant them 
Payment of members of travelling alloAAanees for attending meetings, 
he Boai^^or^atiending course is commonly adopted, not only in 

the case of the directors of limited companies, 
bu‘ also of the members of Port and Improvement Trusts. 

311. The description Avhich Ave have given elscAvliere, and in particular 

in Chapter XIV, of the duties which the Director 
Qualifications^ot^^Director i^ave to perform, and the proposals which 

we have made in this chapter regarding his 
administrative position and the working of his department, will show 
that he must be a man Aviih special qualifications. These include, in 
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the first place, business sense, i.e., the capac -uy of appreciating the 
technical features of industries in their bearing on commercial p j»>S)bilitics, 
and the ability to form conclusions as to the commercial soundness of a 
scheme worked out by a technical expert ; the power or jrganisation ; 
familiarity with the practical handling of economic questions ; and 
local knowledge. If such a man be also an expert in any industrial 
branch, this will be a great advantage. Men of the above type may be 
foimd either in Government service or among the comniercial community. 
Officials will probably be somewhat deficient in their appreciation of the 
business aspect of industrial propositions and in their capacity for 
business management. Those of them who do not possess technical 
knowledge will be unable to add to or improve the suggestions of their 
ttiohnical staff, and it is not likely that they will be able to initiate new 
industrial proposals. Non-officials may or may not possess expert 
technical knowledge ; but they are less likely to have wide local know- 
ledge, while the best men among them may not be willing to accept the 
comparatively limited prospects of Government service. Our remarks 
in this chapter have special reference to the initial appointments, which 
Will give rise to the greatest difficulty. Later on. Directors will be 
provided from the Imperial Industrial Service, if our proposals in Chapter 
XXll be adi>ptod. For the first appointments, power of organisation 
must be recognised as a factor of special importance. If, then, a properly 
ilualified industrialist or business man is not forthcoming, the balance of 
advantage in these cases is in favour of the selection of the Director from 
or other of the existing services. Jhit no undue delay should be 
allowed to elapse before replacing a noii-techiiical man by a suitable 
member of the Industrial Service. 


.‘U2. We recommend that the relations of the Director and the Local 
Government should be as direct as possible, 

^^**Yocal Governinent'"^**^ wliicli may be effected by giving him 

the position of Secretary for commercial and 
industrial subjects. Proposals emanating from his department will 
already have been scrutinised closely by the Board of Industries ; and 
it seems an unnecessary addition to have these further passed under 
review by Secretaries with no special knowledge or experience of the 
subject, though they should of course be examined in the Financial 
Department of tlie Secretariat and by the Secretaries dealing with other 
departments which may be affected by the proposals. 

We have coiisidered the arguments put forward on the other side. 
Some of them have been recapitulated in a parallel case in paragraph 48 
of the Report of the Public Works Department Reorganisation Conimittee. 
But with reference to the views therein expressed, we think that the 
Director of Industries and his Board, dealing as they do with the economic 
and business aspects of a proposal as well as with its technical features, 
will not be exposed to the risk of taking a narrow departmental point of 
view. 

We recognise also that, as pointed out by the Public Works Depart- 
ment Reorganisation Committee, the head of a department who is also 
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a Secretary to Government, may be to some extent prevented from 
touring. But we think that this objection has been overstated. 
Although the touring work of the Director of Industries is important^ 
it is confined to the area of a single province, and his tours need not, 
owing to the nature of his work, be so prolonged as those of a Chief 
Engineer. Cases can reach him by post and be returned by him without 
undue delay ; and between his tours he will have ample opportunities 
for personal discussion with the Member in charge or the head of the 
Government. lie would, in any case, require, except in the smaller pro- 
vinces, the assistance of a Deputy Director, who should be an officer as 
far as possible of the type which we have indicated as required for the post 
of Director, and this assistance would sot him free from routine 
inspections. 

We have also secii. it urged that the scrutiny of a proposal by the 
Member in charge (or the head of a local administration without a Council 
government) and by his Secretary should be looked on as a single adminis- 
trative act, performed for the sake of convenience by two separate 
persons. In practice, however, this arrangcmejif- involves noting by the 
ministerial subordinates of the Secretariat and by Under Secretaries, 
with a consequent waste of tini(‘ ; and we arc of opinion that, if the 
Director of Industries and the Advisory Board do their duty properly, 
the case can ])e put before the responsible head as adequately as by a 
Secretary ; while in the cases that the Secretary at |:)resont sanctions on 
his own rcspojisibility, the Director should himself have the necessary 
powers. A large proportion of the jnoposals sent up by him will be of 
a nature that should be decided on purely commercial ]>rii\ci]>lcs ; aiul, 
with the opinions of the Director and his Board to help him. the rospo]i- 
sible Member of Government should have ample materials for coming 
to a decision. The cases referred should not numcrcuis, if proper 
delegation of })Owers is effected. 

313. We have already draAMi attention to the diilicullies that will 

face a Local GoVerjiment in selecting a suitable 

SalaiY^of Director off Director, especially in 

the case of the first appointment ; and these, 
together with the important influence which the personality of the 
Director will exercise over the tone and methods of the department, 
warrant a substajitial rate of pay, sufficient to attract a good n\an aiul 
to retain his services for a reasonably long ])erio(l. The Director, at 
least iu all l)ut the smallest provinces, shmdd be a ma]> with long Indian 
experience, Avhich sho ild probably not be less than 15 years. Such a 
man, if in the Indian Civil Service and of abilities above the average — and 
these wdll be needed in siicli a post — will be in receipt of not loss than 
Es. 2,000 a month. Members of the other services would be drawing 
somewhat lower pay. A man who has started in commercial life without 
family or other interest w^ould at that time probably be a junior partner 
in a business house, with prospects of a largely increasing share in the 
con:crn. We hxve ah’cady stated that th3 Director of Industries should 
hold the full status of a Secretary to Government. These considerations 
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seem to us to justify in the provinces of chief industrial importance^ 
such as Bengal, Bombay and Madras, a salary of Rs. 3,000 a month, 
which might, in the case of a man taken from an existing Government 
service, be reached by incremental stages starting at a figure based on, 
but somewhat exceeding, his salary hi the regular line, and graduated 
so as to reach the maximum in about 5 years. Further prospects ha the 
imperial department also await a successful provincial director. In the 
case of the less important provhaccs, the maximum salary might range 
between Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 2,500. We recognise that the nature of 
the work will vary greatly from province to province, and that 
the possible sources of recruitment will be immerous. AVc therefore 
think it undesirable to do more than indicate generally the limits of salary 
likely to be foimd suitable, leaving the Local Governments to work out 
their mitial proposals to suit inidividual cases. To secure really out- 
standing men for the first appointments, it may prove necessary to give 
specially favourable terms, even in advance of those suggested above. 


314. A Deputy Director would be required at first in only the larger 

Salaries and duties ot other provmce« ; and he should receive a .alary. 
Officers of the Department which might suitably be mcTcmental, begm- 
of Industries ; Deputy ning at Rs. 1,000 and rising to Rs. 1,500. 

Directors. Deputy Directors may, in the first histance. he 

recruited from Government services or from the commercial community, 
and later from the linporial Industrial Service, as explained by us in 
the following chapter. 

315. The industrial engineers who would bo required in the })ro- 

industrial Engineors. '’"’‘’“I would be coiiccnicd mostly 

m the erection ol small power plants and m 
advising on the erection of machinery in factories ; specialist knowledge, 
where needed, would be jirovided, as a rule, by seconding special men 
from the cadre of the Lidustrial Service or by ttmporary appointments. 
They must be good all-round men uitli a wide range of practical experi- 
ence. Men of the class required should he recruited in the first instance 
as explained by us in the next chapter, but they will need training and 
practical experience before they are fit to he ])laced on responsible work. 
As we pomt out there, the engineer stall should form the basis from which 
our proposed Industrial Service will be built up, and for exceptionally 
qualified men there would he prospects of rising to administrative rank, 

316. The work of Chemists in the provincial departments will be 

Chemists mainly of an analytical character, and inen 

with adequate qualifications can ho obtained 
on salaries of Rs. 300 rising to Rs. 500. 

317. To carry on the current duties of the Department of Industries' 

Circle Officers. throughout the province, it would be necessary 

to create a number of territorial charges, the 
size of which would depend on the work to be performed. Each shonld 
be supervised by a circle oflSiccr, whose duties would comprise the general 
supervision of all but the most important local activities of the depart- 
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'ment. He would be its representative on the spot and the channel of 
coipmunication between the people and the department. He would 
receive requests for assistance, make local enquiries, prepare schemes 
and supervise minor works. He should invariably be an engineer with 
a general experience of industrial work. Such appointments could be 
filled best by local men, who are more easily able to establish friendly 
relations with the people and can tour more freely among them. Their 
salaries should generally range between lls. 200 and Ks. 700. 

318. A senior office '^assistant on lls. 500 or thereabouts would be 
Intelligence work required in all but the smallest provinces to 
collate and keep up to date the commercial 
and if diistrial inror uation furnished to or coViect-id by th Industrial 
Department, and to supervise the ofiice work in connection with the 
checking of indents and the purchase and supply of stores. 


319. We give below a statement showing the officers who would 

Tabular statement of staff, constitute the superior staff of a Department 
01 Industries in one of the larger provinces. 
Some of these would be officers drawn from the Industrial and Scientific 
Services, and the remainder would be either experts on temporary 
agreements, or officers recruited for the local Industrial Service, which 
each provincial department would require. The list is inclusive, and all 
the officers comprised therein might not be required in any one province 
at one time. We have formulated in the next chapter our proposals for 
the constitution of an Industrial Service, but, for the sake of convenience, 
we have anticipated these by indicating in the statement the officers 
who would ordinarily be members of that service. 


JudiMtial SerMcc 

Scientific Sei vices, j 

Local Mafl. 

1 Spec ial 

experts in 

Uiicctor. 

♦ Profcssois ill 

( in Ic oftlccis. 

Super V i s 0 r s 

1 Tanning. 

Deputy Diiectoi. 

tediincal col- 
leges and 


(Erecting). 

! Glass. 

Industrial Enginecis. 

‘•I 

Superintendents of 

Inspectors 



indu.sti ial scliools 
who will be cpiah- 
iled experts in 

(Maintenance). 

! Silk. 

Dyes. 

Principals of collfges. 



tlie iiiiun indus- 


Inspectors of Eae- 


li\ (aught ill the 


OiU 

tories. 


school 



Electric liHpectors. j 


.Tuiiior s^aff of loch- 


Metal working. 

♦ Piofessors in ticli* 1 


I uk-d colleges and 

schools. 


Ek'clro-pliit iug. 

ideal ccdlegfrt and 
seliooE. ! 


insi>ectois of 

[ 




itoilei 

1 

Pottery. 



Assistant iMeeha- 1 


CeramiC'*. 


i 

lucal Enguieers. j 




* Thpae will be sometimes engineers, soinrtiiues iiuluslrial ehemint^*, 1*10., ami will act as experts 
and consultants in their si)ec!iil subjects. 





CHAPTER XXn. 


An Imperial Department of Industries. 


320. We have already explained that there ^dll be certain industrial- 
D«gr«e of responsibility importance comnion to more- 

attaching to the Imperial than one part oi India, which in each ease 
Government for the indus- involve the employment of a comparatively 
trial policy of the coun ry. numerous body of technical experts to investi- 
gate them, it may be on a commercial scale, and to propound promising 
solutions. These are sufficiently important and sufficiently correlated, 
both in themselves and in the public mind, to justify sxiecial treatment, 
and they involve interests wliich deserve separate representation in 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council. They are more closely allied with 
manufacturing industries than with the production of raw materials, and 
we consequently see no reason for groiqnng them with Agriculture and 
Forests, which would thus remain, as now, associated with Irrigation, 
the administration of Land Revenue Law, the collection of Land Revenue 


and the control of the Veterinary Service. 

It is thus a most inq^ortant duty of the Covernment of India to 
})rovide the machinery required to ensure the uniform development that 
alone will make tlie country self-contained, both economically and for 
purposes of defence. From this point of view, India’s most prominent 
present deficiencies are the absence of provision for t he smelting of metals 
and consequent production of alloys, the manufacture of chemicals and 
the utilisation of the by-pro liu Is of dosfriictive dis jllati m of coal and 
w{ od, the inanuLicture of rubber, now cx])()rtcd in a raw stale, the 
jTeparafh'U of foodstuffs for t aiisport. tlio iTodiiction of the I ett »r 
qualities of leather an I tlu' utihsation of the natural wealth of the 
forests for the recovery of drugs, essential oils and dyes. In addition 
to the production of these essential material's^ the organisation on a large 
scale is also necessary of manufacturing operations for the production of 
articles^ many of which will probably not be undertaken in the near future 
without some form of Government guarantee or support. This applies 
especially to the inamifacture of electrical machinery and certain special 
forms of mechanical ])lant, such as internal combustion ongincs, machine 
tools and heavy steel forgings. In most of these enterprises it is obvious 
that only Government can be expected to give an effectual lead. 
Similarly, propositions for the development of hydro-electric power 
involve concessions either for development or distribution independently 
of provincial boundaries and beyond the functions of Local Governments 
to regulate. We consider that our administrative proposals will meet 
these requirements without trespassing on the rights and functions of 
provincial Governments in connection with their own local problems. 
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wrhether social, economic or industrial. In designing this central 
machinery, we are not in any way reducing the authority of Local Govern- 
ments ; for the programme of progress which we propose for them will, 
if conscientiously undertaken, demand a great increase of effort and of 
co-operation both on the part of the respective Governments and of the 
peoples under them. We are not taking away responsibilities from 
Local Governments in order to centralise them in the Government of 
India, but, on the contrary, are proposing additional activities for both, 
sspecially the latter, which, according to the majority of our witnesses, 
has been out of touch t\rith the commercial and industrial needs of the 
country. 

321. The duty of supervising and stimulating such imiiortant inter- 
ests, many of which are vital both on economic and on military grounds, 
could not fairly be left to Local Governments, as the whole programme 
of industrial development must be framed on a national basis and, in 
]>articular, to meet military needs which will vary from year to year. 
Although some of these industries which are required for the direct 
production of lethal munitions will presumably be carried on in factories 
owned and administered by Government, by far the majority of them 
might more suitably be entrusted to private enterprise ; but, if the latter 
are left to unassisted private enterprise, their development will be 
unequal, and only those will be taken up which offer the largest and 
quickest returns on comparatively small capital risks. Many of these 
industries also flourish only in family groups, and, unless tlie State is 
made responsible for the encouragement and maintenance of the econo- 
mically weaker members of such groups, even the more remunerative 
enterprises may be neglected to the detriment and possible danger of the 
country. Experience of the past three years has drawn attention to the 
fact that the requirements of modern civil and especially industrial life 
largely coincide with the list of essential munitions of war, and that ques 
tions of defence are vitally connected with those of industrial develop- 
ment. After the war, India will find herself face to face with nations 
struggling to recreate their wealth and to emerge from the economic 
morass into vhi *h they have been plunged. All industrial problems will 
then assume an onormo is importance for this country ; and without wise 
guidance and the wliolehearted and energetic prosecution of a strong 
i onstructive policy, India cannot possibly become strong and self- 
supporting, and cannot possibly fulfil lier duty to herself and to the 
Empire. 

We have ]jroposed in this report an extensive scheme designed not 
only to remove the existing industrial deficiencies that threaten national 
safety, but to strengthen and enrich the country as a whole, by providing 
it with the necessary equipment for increasing its powers of production. 
A necessity therefore exists for a central authority organised alike for 
the general control of this policy, and for the actual execution of such 
parts of it as we have shown cannot be suitably undertaken by Local 
Governments. No avoidable delay can be allowed to occur in the pro- 
secution of this policy, and care must be taken that progress must be on 
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wen and continuous lines, and dangerous gaps avoided. Tr esc functions 
can only be performed by a special department of the Imperial Govern- 
ment? 


322. Tlie Imperial Department of Industries would control the 
„ administration oi tlie various Acts with which 
“ inUHrtries.** concerned, and would be responsible for 

the general direction of the accepted industrial 
policy of the country, including technical and industrial education. 
The remaining duties of the department would cfjiisist of the initiation 
and running of any imperial pioneer and research factories that may be 
needed ; the management of full-scale Government factories ; the fram- 
ing of schemes for assisting private enterprise of a class for which an 
imperial agency would be required ; the supply of stores ; the collection 
and dissemination of commercial and industrial information ; and the 
direction of such scientific and technical services and departments as 
come under its control. The latter class of duties will involve much 
work of an executive nature, which cannot conveniently be performed 
directly by a department primarily constituted, like other departments 
of the Government of India, for the consideration and enunciation of • 
matters of general policy. 


An organisation of suitable constitution and powers will, therefore, be 
required for the performance of the administrative and executive duties 
described above. In view i Iso of the growing complication of Goveni- 
nn nt work, it is desirable to free trio Member in charge from as much 
routine as possible, and leave him leisure to deal with quo.st'ons (if 
policy. 

The executive and ad mi nisi rat ivo duties of tlie diqiartinent, manv 
of which require special technical knon lodge, should be performed hi 
subordination to the JMeinbi'.r by a group of responsible olficers whoso 
experience and qualiticatious can he best iililisod by combining them in 
a singk^ body. This body we propose to call the rndiiiii Industries 
Boarel. Its constitution and functions will bo outUaed after enumerating 
tlie various heads of work and sulmrdinate departnients for which the 
^lernber in charge ivould normally be respousihle. They arc obviously 
in excess of wdiat any cue individual could elTectiveiv control, while 
carrying on his duties as an Executive Member of the Viceroy s Council. 


323. We have, however, still to explain wdiat, in our opinion, should 

P^^eciso, relations botwoeu the Member 
in charge and the Board. charge and tlie Board. Wo have considered 
the desirability of providing tlie Mendier ivith 
a secretariat and departmental establishment, in addithin to the establish- 
luent aitachotl to the Indian Industries Board. We recognise that the. 
Member might with the help of a separate secretariat bo'^able to bring 
a more independent judgment to bear on the Board’s proposals. But the 
extra cost involved, and the delay and waste of work caused by llv'. 
double noting, wouhl more than outweigh the above advantaf^es. The 
Member, after all, is responsible not only for la\'ing down the ^'ciieral 
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policy of tlie department, but for securing its energetic prosecution ; 
and we think that this responsibility can be best maintained, not by 
placing him in the seat of a detached critic, but by emphasising his 
position as departmental head. He should, we think, be President of 
the Board, without the charge of any specific branch of work. This 
would enable him, in considering any question that may come before the 
Board or any proposal that may emanate from the head of a subordinate 
department, to take a view which would be free from the departmental 
prepossessions that may affect his colleagues. It will also keep the 
other members of the Board sufficiently in touch with the general policy 
of Government, to prevent inconvenient divergencies, resulting in frict’oii 
or waste of work. The Member, as President of the Indian Industrii's 
Board, must have full powers as he has full responsibility, and should, 
therefore, be in a position to overrule the views of liis colleagues ; tliey 
i‘ hould, however, have the right of placing their opinion on record in 
i uch cases. 

324. The subjects and departments at present under the control ot 
the Department of Commerce and Industry, 
of iSriu. specifically recojmnemled 

^ for allotment to the proposed Department of 

Industries, or which should fall to its share, in view of their nature and 
associations, are the following : — 

1. Geology and Minerals (including the Geological Survey of India 

and the administration of the Indian Mines Act). 

2. Salt. 

3. Indian Explosives Act and the Indian Petroleum Act. 

4. Stationery and Printing. 

5. Inventions and Designs. 

6. The collection and distribution of commercial and industrial 

intelligence. 

7. The supply of stores, wliich, under our .proposals, will iiudude tliji' 

receipt of indents and their examination and distribution fu!- 
purchase in India or abroad ; and the administration of the 
Department of Stores. 

8. The Indian Factories Act. 

9. The general encouragement of industries, including the grant of 

assistance or concessions to industrialists in cases of mort) 
than provincial importance. 

10. Advice to Local Governments regaiding the improvement of 

industries and the conduct of technical and industrial educa- 
tion, the latter of which duties has hitlierto pertained mainly 
to the Department of Education. 

11. The administration of the various Acts relating to steam boilers. 
In respect of some of the above heads (Nos. 2, 6, 7, 9 and 10), we 

have proposed a considerable increase and modification in the scope of 
the existing work. In Chapter XV we have recommended that the 
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following subject be transferred from the charge of the Public Works 
Department to the Department of Industries : — 

12. Electricity. 

We think that the Department of Industries should also be mad^ 
responsible for the following heads, if they are placed under the control . 
of a civil department : — 

13. Ordnance factories. 

14. The inspection of ordnance maiuifacfcvdes. 

The proposals which we have detailed in Cliapters TX and XIV of 
our report would also involve the control by the Department of Industries 
of the following entirely new heads : — 

16. General direction and application of chemical research, and 
the control of the proposed Ohemical Service. 

16. Imperial factories for research or demonstration. 

We have proposed that chemical research and the Chemical Service 
should be under the Department of Industries. Of the other scientific 
services recommended in Chapter IX, those relating to bacteriology, 
botany, entomology and zoology will be so closely in touch with the 
work of the Agricultural and Forest Departments that they would 
naturally eomo under the same department of the Government of India. 
The Chemical Bervice would, it is true, h^nd its officers to practically 
every department of the Government of India, but its relations with 
industries would l)e so numerous that it should certainly be brought 
for administrative purposes under the proposed Department of Industries. 
The subject of geology and minerals would also have its nearest associates 
in the chemical group. There remain a certain number of technical 
industries, such as tanning and the maiiiifacture of glass and of certain 
lihemicals, including dyes, which would require laboratories for research, 
research factories and small pioneer factories on a commercial scale. 
The staffs of these should include chemical technologists, and, as thest^ 
factories would not he permanent, the cheapest way of staffing them 
would 1)6 to l)oiTow men from the Indian Chemical Service. 

With reference to items 13 and 14, ordnance factories and the inspec- 
tion of ordnance manufactures, wo have already stated in Chapter XI Y 
that ordinarily we see no rc*asou for the existence of full-scale Govern- 
ment factories, except for the production of lethal munitions. We have 
taken no evidence regarding the working and cont rol of these factories, 
but we have contemplated the possibility of their being placed under 
the Department of ludustrieKS, because their operations must be conducted 
on business and technical lines very similar to otlier activities of that 
department.’ If it bo decided to hand over these factoi ies to the control 
of a civil dei>artmont, they would naturally be administered with direct 
regard to military needs (and it should not be difficult to provide an 
appropriate mechanism in the form of a Munitions Council f o ensiu'e 
d;h& end), while they would be actually managed b\' specialised technical 
officers. 
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We think that the Department of Statistics should be left under the 
control of th^ Commerce Department of the Government of India, while 
Fisheries should not be handed over to the Department of Industries, 
unless that department is also eventually required to take charge of 
Agriculture and Forests. 

325» It will be observed that the heads of business which would be 
placed under the Department of Industries, 
Duflei and qualifications tall naturally into three classes, with reference 
* Tndiii*rie8*Board!****” ^ subject matter and to the qualifications 

required by the supervising member of the 
Board. The Indian Industries Board should, therefore, consist of three 
ordinary members apart from the President. The member dealing with 
heads 1, 2, 3, 15 and 16 should be a man whose education had combined 
a scientific training with subsequent practical experience in subjects 
such as those which form tlie equipment of, say, a consulting mining 
• engineer or of a technological consultant. Heads 4, G, 7, 8, 9 and 10 
are matters into which general business qualifications mostly enter. It 
is important that the same member should be in control of heads 6 and 7 
to secure close relations between the Controller-General of Stores and the 
Director of Commercial and Industrial Intelligence. Finally, heads 5, 
11, 12, 13 and 14 arc concerned either with actual commercial production 
or with the business aspects of industries, and could suitably be handled 
by an officer possessed of business experience, though his predominant 
quaJification should ordinarily be a*knowledge of engineering. 

We consider it desirable that, if possible, one of the members of the 
Board should have had actual business experience. 

The equipment of the three controlling officers, whose functions 
we have indicated, will thus cover almost all requirements in any branch 
of industrial development or administration, and we have already stated 
that we think it desirable to combine the three officers in a Board. When 
an officer is dealing vdth a proposal of importance, even where it relates 
exclusively to subjects under his own control, we think that personal 
discussion with experienced and highly qualified colleagues, whose 
charge consists of allied subjects, cannot fail to be of use. Discussion 
by the Board will be of special value in dealing with requests for conces- 
sions and for assistance to private industrial undertakings, and with 
proposals for the pioneering of new industries by Governjnent ; the 
disposal of such matters often involves very difficult questions, but these 
must be systematically examined and decided, if our proposed industrial 
policy is to be effective. 

326. The salaries of the regular members of the Board should be 
Ks. 4,000 a month each ; their position and 
^***^ 0 ? the insert, ** qualifications demand good pay, and that 

proposed would mark their difference in status 
from officers immediately subordinate to them, whose salaries would 
range fromRs. 2,000 to Rs. 3,000. The members of the Board should 
be appointed for a term of five years. To attract suitable commercial 



men who have proved their qualities in business, it may be necessary 
to offer a pension, and we consider that it would be advantageous to 
provide for a renewal of the period of nioinbership in very special cases. 

Each member should have power on his owji responsibility to decifle 
cases arising from i,he branches directly under him of less importance 
in point of principle or the amount of money involved : where other 
branches are concerned, a reference should be made to them ; but in 
more important matters it would bo desir/ible to invoke the collective 
responsibility of the Board. The members ot* the Board should tour 
regularly and fre((uently ; and their collective functions are not likely 
to be exercised with sufficient freciuency to interfere with this duty. 


Steretary to the Board. 


327. The Board would require a Secretary, who should be Secretary 
to the Department as well as Secretary to the 
Board. He sliould draw a salary of Ks. 3,000 
a month. An Assistant Secretary would^ also be needed for each of 
the three groups of subjects that forms the portfolio of each ordinary 
member of the Board. 


328. After careful discussion of alternative plans we feel compelled 

Locatioii •! th* Board. that the hcachiuarters of the 

Board should be with the (iovermuent of India. 
We have considered tlie possibility of separating the Member in charge 
from the rest of the Board, which would have made it possible to locate 
the latter body at some other centre. Wc fully realise from the unsatis- 
factory experience of the past, the imperative necessity of keeping the 
activities of the Board in (‘lose touch with the industrial life of the country. 
But we think that this need will be largely met by tlie fact that the 
officers controlling the various departments under it would bo working 
in large industrial centres, while the members themselves also would 
have liad considerable indicidrial experience and would tour regularly. 
It would, moreover, be difficult to select an industrial centre as the head- 
quarters of tlie Board, without introducing a bias that might react 
unfavourably on other centres. Further, the inqiortanee of maintaining 
close contact between the Board ami the Member in charge is very great. 
Without it the work of the Ikiard would be delayed and tend to become 
ineffective, while the IMember in cliarge of the Imperial Department 
might lose touch witli tlie concrete facts on wliicli the industrial policy 
of Government must be based ; misunderstandings might arise, and 
the Board might lose sight of the wider aspects of policy by which 
its proceedings should be directed. 


329. To ensure that the proposed department follows sound financial 

N«e«ilty tor . Finanetail the delays which necessarily 

Adviser. arise, if references to the Finance Depaitment 

are conducted by ordinary departmental routine, 
we recommend that the services of a Financial Adviser, with similar 
powers and functions to those of the Financial Adviser to the Army 
Department, be made available for the Industries Board, as well as 
for the Department of Industries. His services would be of speoial 



value, if the Board be made responsible for the control of ordnance 
factories. This officer might conveniently be given a seat on the Board 
of Industries. This would secure for the Department of Industries a 
close understanding with the Department of Finance. The Financial 
Adviser need not be a full-time officer, but should represent the Finance 
Department, with powers to sanction expenditure within specified 
limits or to refer at his discretion proposals for expenditure to the Finance 
Department. 

330. Our proposed organisation, both imperial and provincial, would 
require the services of a number of officers 
i^derart- exercising large administrative res- 

** ’ ponsibihties of different kinds. It is clear, 
however, from the description of their duties 
given in the foregoing chapters, that the nature of their work would in 
many cases require engineering experience and in almost all practical 
acquaintance with business methods. The difficulty which Government 
will experience in obtaining such men can only, we think, be overcome 
by training them in an Imperial Industrial Service, and we shall now 
outline the manner in which this service should be organised. We 
propose in the first instance to discuss the working of the scheme after 
the initial stages, and to deal later witli the difficult question how it 
should be started and built up. The suggested imperial department 
would require suita ble controlling and junior officers for work under the 
following heads :• — 

The administration of the Mines Act, which is carried out by the 
Department of Mines. 

The Department of Northern India Salt Bevenue, which will, if our 
proposals are accepted, be concerned almost entirely with 
the production of salt from sources under imperial manage- 
ment. 

Inventions and Designs, the law and regulations regarding which 
are administered by the Controller of Patents. 

The collection and distribution of commercial and industrial intelli- 
gence obtained from provincial and imperial officers by the 
Director. 

The supply of stores, which will require officers under the Com" 
troller-General of Stores and the provincial Directors of 
Industries for purchase and inspection. 

The Indian Factories Act, which is administered by provincial 
departments consisting of Chief Inspectors and Inspectors. 

The general encouragement of industries, including the grant of 
assistance and concessions to industrialists. 

Advice to Local Governments regarding the improvement of indus- 
tries and the control of technical and industrial education. 

The administration of the various Acts relating to steam boi)ers. 


Organisation for 
out tno work of tl 
ment. 



xms Head ol work would be carried out in the same way as m the 
case of the Factories Act, by staffs under Local Governments. 

Electricity. The Imperial Government has at present an Electrical 
Adviser, while the Local Governments have Electric Ins- 
pectors. 

Government factories for research or administration. These would 
be worked by engineers, technical specialists and chemists. 

The Controller-General of Stores would lix contracts for the supply 
of articles, among which engineering materials would be the most im- 
portant. His staff would consist of purchasers and inspectors for textile 
goods, timber and furniture, tools, machinery and manufactured or 
partially manufactured metals. 

The Director of (Commercial and Industrial Intelligence would collect 
infornaation regarding the prices, movements and availability of raw 
juaterials and manufactured articles, new industrial processes, and the 
progress of industries in India. 

331 . Provincial Directors would have a wide range of responsibilities. 

They would advise and assist local industries of all kinds in technical 
matters and would in many cases give direct financial aid. They would 
control industrial and technical education. They would collect indus- 
trial and commercial information, and would be the advisers of their 
Jjocal Goverinnents in industrial and commercial matters. They would 
arrange for the local purchase and inspection of stores. They would 
have under tliem a stall including engineers, technological chemists, 
specialists in various industries, craftsmen, and technical and industrial 
teachers of various grades. The Deputy Directors w'ould assist the 
Directors in most of these functions ; and in particular would themselves 
inspect institutions for technical education. They would assist tht'. 
smaller private industrial concerns, and supervise the work of engineers 
and industrial specialists. They would also organise and administer 
the various forms of assistance to cottage industries. The special Intelli- 
gence Officers at Bombay and Calcutta would collect and supply com- 
mercial and industrial intelligence in these cities, especially in respect 
of foreign trade. 

Officers of the Imperial Industrial Service employed by Local Govern- 
ments would be placed under their orders as in the existing cases of the 
Forest and Agricultural Services. 

332. A number of engineers would, as we have seen, be employed 
under the higher administrative officers, both imperial and provincial. 
Though the majority of these engineers might be engaged either on short- 
term agreements, or with salaries and prospects designed to retain them 
in Government service only for short periods, we think that some of the 
posts might serve as a useful training ground for higher administrative 
work. 
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, A certain number of men with training in chemistry, geology, and 
specialised forms of engineering, such as mining (for example in the 
Salt Department) and electricity would also be needed. 

333. A working basis for recruitment is thus indicated. It should 
not be difficult to select young men with a 
hnSX"lndn(trM”^^ thorough training in engineering, but not yet 
deliiiitely committed to any form of specialisa- 
tion. If such men be recruited into a service with the duties and pro- 
spects of employment th^c we have described above, they would gradually 
acquire, in the less responsible dejiartmental posts, business and adminis- 
trative experience which would fit them for promotion to the higher 
grades. There would be some to whom the technique of their profession 
would make a stronger appeal, and these might prefer to specialise in 
different branches of engineering. 

If, on the other hand, no such service be constituted, Government 
would be left with a number of isolated posts, each of which would have 
to be filled by separate recruitment or by casual ])romotion, and the result 
would be discontent or inefficiency on tfie part of the staff, and constant 
trouble to Government in filling vacancies. Government would find 
it difficult to obtain men of the cpialifications required for the higher 
posts by direct recruitment ; and would be in competition with ])rivate 
employers, who will themselves need just the type of men that Govern- 
ment is attempting to obtain. Unless, therefore, the prospects and 
prestige of Government service are such as to counterbalance t he attrac- 
tions of higher remuneratioji elsewhere, Government would have to be 
content with inferior men. The young engineer brought into Govern- 
ment employment may, under the scheme w^Lich we propose, reasonably 
count on promotion in due course to a post of Director, or of head of a 
department under the luduvstries Board ; or, if his abilities ar(^ adequate, 
to a membership of the Indian Industries Boaid itself. 

The parallel between these proposals and those for the scientific 
services is very close. • In each case, w^e rely on the prospects of an 
organised service to facilitate recruitment by offering definite prospects 
and a continuous demand for men of a particular type, of whom a regular 
supply would be forthcoming in response thereto. The service would 
afford an elastic and convenient s}^stem of filling the various posts required 
througliout the country ; and its existence and traditions should inspire 
es'prit tie corps, and give its members administrative experience and 
opportunities for specialisation. These qualities are expensive to buy 
ready-made in the open market. We do not, in the case of cither the 
Industrial or the Scientific Services, overlook the necessity that will 
arise for the recruitment on sjiecial terms of men for individual appoint- 
ments or lines of wmrk, either from other Government services or from 
private employment, whilst outside consultants of high reputation will 
be needed from time to time to advise on specific problems. 

It will be observed that the staff for the mamifacture and inspection 
of munitions IS not included in the above proposals. This staff Avill have 



to serve under special regulations, to secure the preservation of secrets 
of military value. The ordnance factories will be a unit sufficiently 
large to maintain a service of their own ; but exchanges between this stafE 
and the Imperial Industrial Service may occasionally be effected with 
advantage, and the latter would in any case provide a most use6il 
reservoir for war purposes. 

334. Recruits for the Imperial Industrial Service should be men 

possessing qualifications such as will be obtained 
The by mechanical engineers who have passed 

through the courses of training that we propose 
in Chapter X, or by students of the existing Indian engineering colleges 
who have obtained the full diploma in mechanical engineering. These 
qualifications are equivalent to, but not necessarily identical with, those 
required for admission as Associate Members of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers. The age of recruitment should not usually exceed 25 years. 
All recruits should be selected by a committee working under carefully 
prescribed rules. We think it desirable, if the young engineers whom 
we propose to recruit are to develope into valuable men, that they should 
be encouraged' after about three years’ service to take study leave, which 
should be given on not more than two occasions, and for not more tlian 
two subjects. The total leave so enjoyed should not exceed one }ear 
in all and should be confined to the first 20 years of service. Men within 
two years of their pension should not be allowed study leave. These 
conditions would, we think, give the best results and prevent abuses. 
They might also be made applicable to the scientific services. 

The initial salary of men recruited under the conditions pioposed 
above need not, on a pre-war basis, exceed Rs. 450 a month ; they 
should be on tAvo years' probation ; and should be eligible on confirma- 
tion for appointment as Industrial Engineers in provincial Departments 
of Industries, in (.iovornment research or pioneering factoiies, or even, 
in exceptional cases, as Deputy Directors. These latter appointments, 
however, should as a rule be filled by men with not less than six years’ 
experience of industrial work under Indian conditions. Thi‘ pay of 
Industrial Engineers should be incremental, starting at Rs. 500 on 
confirmation and rising by stages of Rs. 50 a year to Rs. 1,500, with 
an efficiency bar at Rs. 1,250. More highly paid posts should in all 
cases be filled by selection. 

The ordinary conditions governing the grant of pensions for Govern- 
ment service should be applicable. 

335. We think it necessary to point out that the work svhich the 

Industrial Service would have to perform 
Son * h? Mw would eventually tend to change in nature, 

work of the department. While it is impossible and useless to forecast 
the exact hues of alteration, the general trend, if 
the industrial policy which we recommend prove successful, will probably 
be in the direction of a lessened need for demonstration and pioneering 
work, and an increased necessity for research, technical education and 
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commercial and industrial organisation, 'fhe geneiral ckaraoteristicd 
of the staff employed would then' become to a greater extent scientific and 
administrative, and to a less extent technical than at present contem* 
plated. But the possibility of this change is relatively distant, and it is 
unnecessary to make proposals at this stage for any consequent change 
in recruitment. 

336. To meet the situation whch will exist before a regular Industrial 

Service has been built up, special measures 
**** * v;ill be needed. No time should be lost in 

introducing the proposed method of regular 
recruitment to fill the junior ranks of the service. But the selection 
of incumbents for the higher posts will be difficult, and there will be 
serious risks of failure and disappointment, the results of which are 
bound to retard progress It is, therefore, necessary to move cautiously ; 
posts should not be filled merely because such posts have been created, 
and permanent arrangements should not be made until satisfactor)' 
candidates are available. A policy of judicious opportunism must be 
adopted in respect of the sources of recruitment. Suitable men may be 
fomid in one or other of the existing services or in private employment. 
Though we think that engineering experience must even from the outset 
be regarded as a desirable basis, the capacity for organisation and general 
business sense will be of special importance in the case of initial appoint- 
ments. Some indication of the lines on w'hich we think that selection 
should be exercised in the case of Directors of Industries, which will be 
the most difficult of all posts to fill, has already been given in Chapter 
XXI. I^or these, and for other high posts, men may have to b(' engaged 
for limited periods and on special terms. 

337. VVe have already alluded in Chapter IX to tJie desirability of 

increasing the provision for training young 
NMOSSity^for ^training [ndiaus in the^ higher branches of science and 
technology, thereby increasing in the country 
the number of potential recruits for the proposed scientific and technical 
services. We have made similar proposals for the training of young 
engineers of the kind required for the suggested Tmjierial Industrial 
Service. We recognise that at the outset there will be some difficulty 
in obtaining recruits either from England, in consequence of the demands 
for qualified engineers for reconstruction after the war, or from India, 
because of the present relatively small field of selection. 

As the opportunities for technical training increase, however, we 
believe that the necessity for importing specialists will diminish and 
that ultimately these services will be mainly filled with officers trained 
in this country. 
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CHAPTER XXm. 
Estimate of Costs. 


338. The proposals which we have made for the development of 
.ni h..i. Indian industries involve the creation of an 

Imperial Department with an Industries Board 
exercising executive control over certain Government activities, some o{ 
which are already carried on and some of which are new ; of provincial 
Departments of Industries, ten * in number, which will also take over 
certain duties from other departments, but will be mainly occupied 
with new work. We have prepared estimates showing the cost which 
the imperial and each of the provincial Governments would be called 
upon to bear. These estimates have been framed to provide for the work 
which, we think, may be done and the situation which, we think, will 
exist for some time after the end of the war ; and we consider that 
the total proposed expenditure can be worked up to with advantage 
within a period of from five to seven years. A perusal of our report 
will show that we do not contemplate any extensive schemes of 
Government participation in actual manufacturing operations, and we 
provide no estimate of the cost of such Government factories as it may 

i) e found necessary to establish in the interests of national defence. 
Such expenditure would bo incurred in pursuance of definite schemes 
of working prepared by expert agency, and only after their necessity 
lias been accepted by Government. 

Our proposals have in certain instances been framed only on general 
lines, and we have in some sucli cases suggested that expert committees 
1)6 appointed to work out the necessary details. Moreover, the cost of 
experimental and demonstration work depends on the extent to which 
ideas likely to be useful to iiidustriahsts are evolved by the staff that we 
propose, and on the nature of these ideas. This can be determined 
only after detailed examination by that staff, based on some period of 

j) ractical experience. The cost of construction and equipment of edu- 
cational institutions and of industrial concerns is bound to be on a differ- 
ent basis under post-war conditions, and the salaries demanded by 
scientific and technical experts are also likely to be affected by the new 
economic position. Regarding all these items of cost we can be certain 
only of one thing, that they will be much higher than before the war, 
but how much this increase will be, and how it will- be distributed, it is 
impossible to foresee at present. We have, therefore, thought it better to 


* <9ee ■ide headings in Statement 1 at the end o£ this chapter. 
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aaopi f re-war raies tn aw cases, a metnoa wmcn nas me aavantage oi 
giving a fairly certain basis, on which readjustments can be made as 
soon as the course of events makes this possible. 

We have confined ourselves to (a) an estimate of the cost of the 
superior staff, establishments, and ordinary office contingencies required 
for the administrative organisations which we propose, (6) a rough esti- 
mate, based to some extent on the cost of existing institutions, of the 
initial and recurring expenditure on research and education, and (c) 
a general indication of the scale on which research and demonstration 
factories are likely to be conducted. We have not attempted to estimate 
the cost of office buildings for the staff of imperial or provincial Depart- 
ments of Industries ; in some cases accommodation is already in exis- 
tence ; in others buildings erected for war purposes may be made avail- 
able ; in others offices may be rented ; local circumstances and pro- 
babilities which we have no means of ascertaining must be taken into 
account in each case. 

Some of our recommendations iigivolve an increase in the cadres of 
the Agricultural and Forest Departments. These are in most cases 
either in support or in modification of proposals emanating from these 
departments, which have been referred to us for opinion, or placed before 
us in evidence. We do not feel it necessary to work out the detailed 
estimates for these proposals ; this task can be more appropriately 
performed by the departments in question. 


The Imperial Department of Industries. 

The Member in charge 339. The cliargos on account of the Member 

Rs. 90,700. would be 


lls. 

ISalary o£ Member ........ 80,000 

Tour charges and travelling allowance. .... 10,700 

Total . 90,700 


The pay of a personal clerk, etc., would be found from the Board’s 
establishment provision. 


The Indian Industries 
Board, Rs. 3,90,700. 


340. For the cost of the Industries Board no very useful precedent 
exists. The Indian Munitions Board, which^ 
is doing somewhat similar work, was started 
and continues under war conditions, and its 
functions in the purchase and control of supplies for large armies in the 
field naturally overshadow the rest of its work. The best basis to take 
is perhaps that of the Railway Board, whose work is doubtless greater 
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in volume than that of the Industries Board would be, though it is pro- 


bably less nuiltifarious. 


Rs. 

Rs. 


Members (Us. 4,000) .... 

Secretary (Us. 3,000) .... 

3 Assistant Secretaries (Rs. 1,000) 

Registrar (Rs. 800) 

1,44,000 

36,000 

36,000 

9,600 




Total 

2,25,000 

2,25,000 


Travelling allowances 
the Hoard . 

and tour eharg<*s of 

*5,000 

15,000 

Estimated. 

KMublishmeni- - 

3 Supcrinteiulent^ . 
(Mcrical . 

. 

21,000 

97,500 


One-half of 
Railway 
Board. 


Total 

1,19,100 

1,19, mo 

Allowances 
( 'ontingeneies 

Special charges 

. 

10,500 

19,50(J 

1,000 


Do. 

Do. 

Estimated. 


T'otal 

37,000 

37.000 



(JRAND 

I'OTAL . 

3,90,700 



The total of Hs. compares with Rs. 0. 1 2,000 lor the Railway 

Board in 1. 

As against this charge'. W(* anticipate the possibility of savings on the 
cost of the Department of Commerce and Industry, which the Depart- 
ment of Industries should relieve of a substantial portion of its work. 
The expectation of savings is based on the work and establishment of 
the former department beftne the war. and without reference to any 
modification of these ^^hjch ])ost-war needs may entail ; we do not 
atteni])t any precise calculation in figures. The total estimate for the 
Department of Industries amounts to Rs. 1,87.400. or, excluding the 
Member, Rs. Jh9(>,700, against a charge of Rs. 3. 40,000 for the Department 
of Commerce and Industry in 1913-14. No special provision is included 
for the supervision of ordnance factories ; wc consider that the members 
of the Board should be able to perform this duty, if necessary, without 
addition to their number. We also think that a separate whole-time 
Financial Adviser will not be necessary, and have consequently not 
included his salary in these estimates. 

341. The nature and extent of the agency required for audit, apart 
from the ordnance factories, depends very 
*60 OW.^**"*** decision reached regarding the 

* * distribution of the purchasing organisation ; 

for the expenditure on stores would constitute by^far the greatest portion 
of audit work. With the degree of decentralisation which may reason- 
ably be expected in respect of stores, the cost of the necessary audit 
establishment should not greatly exceed that of the establishment 
required in the case of Delhi, which amounted in 1913-14 to Rs. 45,848. 
We, therefore, estimate under this head a lump sum of Rs. 60,000. The 
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DQDai expenaiture on me xnemoer in cnarge, ine Doara, ana on audit 
would thus amount to Rs. 6,47,400. The incidence of this charge 
which may be looked on as the cost of general supervision and control 
on the total expenditure for executive work performed by provincial 
and imperial departments, is less than five per cent. 


Geology and Minerali. 
addition. 


Subordinate Departments. 

342. Of the 10 heads of business which would, according to our 
proposals in Chapter XX«II, fall under the control of the Department of 
Industries, there would be no additional expenditure in respect of items 
3 (Indian Explosives and Petroleum Acts), 4 (Stationeiy and Printing), 
5 (Inventions and Designs), 8 (the Factories Act), and 11 (Steam Boilers) . 

343. Under head 1 (Geology and Minerals), we have suggested the 
appointment of a number of officers to inspect 
concessions of mineral rights belonging to Gov- 
ernment. We understand that proposals have 

been made for an increase in the staff of the Geological Survey Depart- 
ment, which provide for a number of officers sufficient, we think, to enable 
the department to perform this duty, at any rate for the present ; we, 
therefore, think it unnecessary to frame any fonnal estimate of the cost 
of our proposals. 

344. Under liead 2 (Salt), we have suggested the desirability of 

, handing over to Local Governments the work 
Salt, Rs. 2 saving. prevention in connection with the extraction 
of saltpetre in the Punjab, the United Provinces und Bihar ; and of 
confining the work of the imperial department to the production and 
[listribution of salt from the sources at present under its control. This 
would involve the appointment of technical officei’s to the charge of tlic 
department itself and of the different sources of salt ; but, in view of tin*, 
fact that Local Governments would probably arrange for the perform- 
ance of salt preventive duties by amalgamating with their excise staffs 
such portions of the preventive establishment as might be handed over 
fco them, we are unable to estimate the financial effect of this part of our 
proposals, though it should doubtless result in a saving. Nor do wc 
attempt any estimate of the lower establishment re(pii]ed for the actual 
extraction or production of salt, seeing that this would be increased or 
decreased according to the output which it is desired to obtain. For 
the superior supervising staff we estimate the following charges : — 

Rs. 

8upormtendeut, Bs. 2,000 

Manager at Khewra, Rs. 1,000—100—1,500 {I, mi) 

Manager at Sambhar, Rs. 760 

Manager at Pachbadra, Rs. 1,000 
Manager at Kohat 


24.000 

16.000 

21,000 


n/r 4. 1, 1 

Manager at Warena . j 

Chemist attached to the department foi research and teoh> 
nioal work, especially at Sambhar and Pachbadra, on an 
average pay of Rs. 1,000 

Total 


12,000 


12,000 
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85,000 



By relieving him of the duties of prevention, it should be possible to obtain 
a controlling officer, who may be styled Superintendent, on a salary of 
about Rs. 2,000. Under these conditions, the expert officers of the 
department should qualify for promotion to the post of Superintendent, 
which would require a general knowledge of salt extraction and adminfe- 
trative experience only. 

Against this we have to set off the cost of the corresponding po'^tinn 
of the existing staff : — 

Bs. 

Commissioner, Rs. 2,600 . .... 30,000 

Deputy Commissioner, Rs. 1,200 — 40—1.400 . , . 10,000 

Six Assistant Commissioners, of whom : 


One on Rs. 1,000 12,000 

One on Rs. 900 10,800 

and two on Rs. 500- 30 -800 Vkill be replaced by the 
establishment above noted and the remaining two 
handed over with the preventive posts . . . 16,400 


Total . 85,200 

Nett decrease . Bs. 200. 


This rearrangement of functions should result in a great improve- 
ment in the metliods of mining and handling salt, and in the utilisation 
of by-products which are at present wasted, yielding, it may be anti- 
cipated, a greatly increased revenue to Government without additional 
(‘Xpenditure on superior establishment. 

Commmlal and Induttrial . (Commercial aud Indus- 

Intflligence, R$. 61,600 trial intelligence), we propose the following 

additional. increases : — 

Salaries — Director of Commercial and Industrial Intelli- 
gence, Rs. 2,.500, against Bs. 2,000 at present. Noie : 

Rs. 2,250 — 2,750 (or Rs. 2,750 — 3,250) was proposed 
by the Government of India in their despa tel) No. 168, 


dated the 7th July 1916 .j O^OOO 

Establishment 12,000 

Allowances to Trade Correspondents .... |- 12,000 

Contingencies (extra) , .j g,000 


Total . 36,000 


Our recommendat ions for the strengthening of the Indian Trade Com- 
missioner’s office in London involve (a) the appointment as Indian Trade 
Commissioner of an officer of the rank of a provincial Director of Tifdus- 
tries, and (6) the deputation of three officers seconded res])ectively from 
the Agricultural and Forest Services and the Geological Survey. The 
salary which a Director of Industries would draw when serving in England 
may be calculated at the equivalent of Bs. 2,000 per mensem, or Bs . 
24,000 per annum, as against £1,350, the present pay of the Indian 
Trade Commissioner. An increase of Bs. 4,000 must be provided on this 
coolant. The scientific officers would liave about 10 years’ seryice 



and would draw in India salaries ot Ks. l,UUU, Ks. 750, and Rs. 760, 
respectively. Under the ordinary rules, the salaries drawn in England 
by these officers would be approximately equivalent, at one shilling and 
four pence to the rupee to Rs. 666, Rs. 500, and Rs. 500, or a total 
charge per annum of Rs. ‘20,000. To these must be added a charge for 
books and periodicals and office expenses of Rs. 1,500, or Rs. 25,500 in 
all. No extra provision need be made for the Assistant to the Commis- 
sio^r or for increase of establishment. The total increase under this 
head, therefore, amounts to Rs. 61,500. 

346. The system of purchase and inspection of stores which we 

Mnr.. P. >RAnAn piopose would havG ‘to be applied, both to 
' • > » • stores at present purchased in England but 

to be in future purchased in India, and to stores at present purchased in 
India, whether under a regular system of inspection as in the case of 
steel rails, or without any centralised or systematised organisation for 
purchase and inspection, as in the case of oils, paints, and textiles. 

In preparing estimates of the cost of the organisation necessary for 
purchase and inspection we labour under the very great disadvantage 
of being unable to estimate, even approximately, the volume of business 
which will have to be transacted. The stores bought in England in 1913- 
14 were valued at just below £1,000,000, and the cost of the Stores 
Department of the India Office was £62,000, an incidence of 1*5 per 
cent, on the value of the purchases. The Stores Committee of 1906, 
for reasons stated in paragraphs 99 and 100 of their report, considered 
that the true incidence was at that time actually about 2 per cent., and 
a somewhat similar percentage would be reached were the same principles 
applied to the figures lor 1913-14. It is impossible to forecast the extent 
to which Indian stores will in the future replace those now obtained from 
England ; but it is certain to be very substantial. The Stores Committee 
was of opinion (paragraph 53) that articles valued at one-seventh of the 
total suih spent in England could have been obtained in India in the 
year 1904-05. Since then the manufacturing capacity of India has 
greatly increased, and an extensive range of new manufactures is likely 
to be started after the war. On the other hand, articles such as steel 
rails and cement, wholly or mainly purchased in England in 1904-05, 
are now obtained in India. 

Figures do not exist to show the total purchase in India of stores by 
railways and military and civil departments '"of Government ; but the 
sample figures given below for local purchases by railway store-keepers 
and by certain military departments will give some indication of their 
extent. 

Stores purchased in India by certain railways in 1914-15, 
Rs. 1,41,00,000. In this year the purchases of rails and locally manu- 
factured iron and steel articles were necessarily very small. 

Purchases of clothing, leather articles, etc., by the Army Clothing 
Department in the year 3 913-14: — 


Imported 
I^ooal . 


360 


Rv. 

. 11 , 49.000 

. 16 , 88,000 



The above covers only a portion of the clothing requirements of the 
army in India. 

Local expenditure on supply and maintenance of peace stores (other 
than food) by the Supply and Transport Corps in 1913-14, Rs. 17,53,0{K). 

We have already indicated our opinion in Chapter XII that the 
precise allocation of purchasing and inspecting functions between the 
imperial and provincial agencies can only be made after an examination 
in some detail of the position in respect of each of the important classes 
of stores produced in India. To enable, how(?\^er, an idea to be formed 
of the system that we propose, and of the incidence of its cost on that of 
the articles purchased, we have endeavoured to frame a provisional 
estimate of a centralised establishment which could do all that was 
needed, with the exception of small purchases which would be effected 
through the proposed provincial agency. This estimate covers the 
purchase of articles such as boots and textiles at present dealt with by 
military departments ; but does not provide for the purchase of mate- 
rials for ordnance factories. For the imperial Stores Department we 
propose the establishment detailed in Table A (para. 351). This depart- 
ment would leceive all indents from departments directly under the 
Government of India and from Government railways ; and would be 
prepared to assist other railways by arranging to include their require- 
ments in running contracts, or by direct purchase on their behalf, if they 
desired it. It should also receive from the provincial Directors of 
Industries indents for the supply of stores which cannot be purchased 
locally with advantage. There should be a central office at Calcutta ; 
and two stores depots, for testing purposes, one in Calcutta, one in 
Bombay. The stores depots would be for the receipt of miscellaneous 
goods which it may be neces.sary to examine and pass before they are 
issued to indenting officers ; stocks should not be maintained at the 
depots. 


^ ^ 347. The purchasing would be carried out 

Purehtting tUff (Stores), staff : 

A, One Deputy (Controller, with three Assistant (Controllers, dealing 
with the following groups - 


1. Electrical and mechanical appliances, hard- 

ware, implements and metals . . . One Assistant Controller. 

2. Railway materials ..... Two Assistant Controllers. 


jB. One Deputy Controller, with three Assistant C’ontrollers, dealing 
with : — 

1. Textiles ....... One Assistant Controller. 

2. Leather and articles of leather . . . One Assistant Controller. 

3. Miscellaneous articles . . . One Assistant Controller. 


C. One Deputy Controller, with one Assistant Controller, dealing 
with oils, paints, van ishes, and chemicals. 

It should, however, be possfblo to effect a considerable degree of 
delegation to provincial departments, especially in respect of certain 
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t 3 rpes of maoWnei^ and tools, textiles, miscellaneous articles, oils, and 
paints. The work of - the above stafi would consist mainly of fixing 
contracts ; casual purchases could probably be best effected in most 
cases by the provincial Directors. In addition a Supervisor of Stores 
Contracts, who should unite business and legal experience, would be 
required, to ensure contracts being drawn in due form and containing 
the proper provisions needed to secure the interests of Governments. 

348. The senior inspecting officers should each possess expert know- 

. A> * - . ledge regarding a particular class of materials. 

IntpMUne sM anticipate that G inspectors and 20 

assistants will be required. This staff should be under a separate Deputy 
Controller (inspection), to ensure their independence of the purchasing 
branch. 

Table A gives details as to the superior staff and clerical and subor- 
dinate establishment which, we think, it would be necessary to employ. 
It will be seen that the total estimated cost of the department amount s 
to Rs. 8, .56,000. 

349. Associated with this Stores Department would be the present 

Government Testing House at Alipore. It 
The Tertin^ House at would necessarily require extension, both as 
regards personnel and laboratoiy accommoda- 
tion. Fees are now charged for tests, and, if this system be continued, 
the Testing House and its establishment should be self-supporting. 

350. We assume that the ('Ontroller-General, in addition to his^ 

general supervising functions, would bo respon- 
PoisibilitiM^oMdeeiitraHsa- ^ible for the transmission lo the India Offict' 
of all indents whicli cannot, he complied with in 
India. We have provided for the equipment of the imperial Stores 
Departjnent with a full staff of experts ; biit it will be for the Committee 
whose appointment we have proposed to say to what extent the work 
of this department should be decentralised. As .suggested in Chapter 
XII, the Controller-General of Stores should arrange for the centralised 
purchase of certain articles, such as the ]>roducts of Indian iron and 
c.eiiient works, which require inspection by highly qualified experts ; 
he might also make naming contracts for t.hc supply of classes of goods 
which are required on a large scale, such as certain kinds of textiles and 
oils, and the local Directors of lndustrit*s would make their purchases 
under these contracts. By this means, competition bt'tween provincial 
Governments would be avoided, and manufacturers would be placed iu 
a more favourable position for dealing with (Jovernineui. orders. The 
provincial Departments of Industries would be equipped with a purchas- 
ing and inspecting staff capable of dealing with a fair proportion of the 
local engineering and miscellaneous juamifactTin^s. 

The provincial Stores Departments would have to deal with indents, 
the value of which would be roughly proportional to the provincial 
revenues. The work of provincial Stores D,epartments would not be 
confined to the purchase of stores required locf^ly. Excepting stores 
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purchased by the Oontruller-Cleneral, ttl) supplier required by pmvijices 
should be purchased by the stores agency of the province in which they 
are produced. The volume of business handled by these departments 
would, therefore, depend to some extent on tlie manufacturing capayity 
of the province. 

351. Our present estimate involves an annual cost of eight and a half 
lakhs of rupees and we think that purchases 
nc ence o cos . likely to fall short of croies, and may 

considerably exceed that figure. The resulting incidence is thus less 
than two per cent, and, though decentralisation, if efficiency is to be 
maintained, is bound to add to the cost of purchase, some increase is 
possible without raising the incidence to an unduly high figure. 


Table A. 

Monthly. Yearly. 
Rs. Rs. 

Controller-General ( Rs. 2,760 
—3,000) .... 2,9161 


fEngineoring 
Purchase-^* Textiles . 

^Chemical Iiulnstiies 
Inspection 

pRailway Materials (2) 
Textiles . 

; Chemicals and Oils 
Machinf‘rv 
Leather . 
Miscellaneous , 


Deputy Controller 
Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Ditto 


Purchaser 


V? Assistant ConlrolleiN 
^ Rs. 800— 1,200 . 
(Avorasc 1,000). 


Inspection , . <> Inspeotor'S, Rs. 800 — 

1,200 (Avoraet 

Rs. 1,000) 

20 Assistant Inspectors, 
Rs. 450 — 700 (Average 
Rs. 600) . 

Supervisor of Stores 
Contracts . 


1,760 

1,600 

1,500 

1,500 


7.000 




12,000 

l,5UO 


'UoTAi. . 35,066? 

Travelling allowance . 7,250 


42,016f 

(Say 43,000) 6,16.000 

Establishment • 2,60,000 

Office rent, contin- 
gencies, and depot 
expenses . . . 90,000 


'I’oTAL . 8,66,000 


352, Under heads 9 ami 10 (Kiicourageinent of industries, advice to 
Local Governments, and industrial and technical 
IntfusUial^E^cation, education), the only expenditure incurred by 
* * the imperial department would be in respect 
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of tiie stafi of visiting experts, who would work directly under the appro- 
priate member of the Industries Board. The allotment of work among 
these should be effected by one of them, who might be styled Senior 
Visitor. A small office staff, principally of tour clerks, would be required. 
The inspectors would be mainly concerned with industrial schools ; the 
inspection oji behalf of the imperial department of the higher institu- 
tions would be largely performed by members of the Industries Board 
and other high technical officers.' 


^ Sulurits. 

rt Visitors, Bs 1 .000 aveia^e . . . 

Estnbli'ihinfiht 

Clerks (including tour clerks) 

Servants ....... 

Allowances ...... 

Contingencies 

Total 


Rs. 

R«. 

72,000 


— 

72,uo0 

10,000 


1,200 


— 

11,200 

12,000 

12,000 

4,000 

4,000 


09,200 


Imperial assistance to industrialists, which falls under head 9, would 
take the form of guarantees, loans, subscription of capital, special con- 
cessions of raw materials at low prices, or transport at favourable rates. 
It is impossible to form any idea of the probable amount likely to be 
chargeable under these heads. A large proportion of the outgoings 
should be recouped when the aided concerns are in full working. 

353. Under head 12, (Electricity) the charges on account of the 
Electrical Adviser to Government would remain 

Unaltered ; but allowance should be made for 

Surveys, Rs. 3,00.000. hydrographic surveys. 

The object of these surveys should be to determine definitely where 
sites exist for the generation of water power, either coiitiiinously through- 
out the year or with only a short period of intermission during the hot 
weather. It is not intended that each scheme should be worked out 
in detail ; but merely that sufficient information should be gathered 
to enable a definite statement to be made as to the general possibilities 
of a site. The survey should^'be placed under a Public Works officer 
of the rank of Chief Engineer with a wide experience, which should 
include the construction of storage works and the administration of irri- 
gation schemes. It would be'^necessary') to associate with him an elec- 
trical adviser, and it is for consideration whether the Electrical Adviser 
to the Government of India could not perform this office. A certain 
amount of information of a not very definite character has already been 
collected by the Public Works Department ; and this, we think, should 
be carefully scrutinised with a view to selecting areas and sites for the 
initial investigations. It is impossible to say what the result of these 
preliminary scrutinies will be ; but it may be taken as certain that ten 
or a dozen proposals would be worth a personal visit bn the part of the 
Chief Engineer and would possibly justifv the formation of survey 
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parties for further investigation. It is also desirable at an early date 
to enquire into the potentialities of power supply from the great irriga- 
tion canals of Northern India and the Periyar project in Madras. We 
may assume that it would be worth while to begin with surveys a</ten 
or a dozen different places, and that as many survey parties would be 
needed. It is not possible to furnish any very accurate estimate of the 
cost of the work ; but we assume that under the Chief Engineer two 
senior Executive Engineers would be required, and as many Assistant 
Engineers as there are parties established. We may take the cost of the 
Chief Engineer and his office establishment at Rs. 60,000 a year, the 
cost of the two senior Kxecutive Engineers and their cstahlisbm^nt at 
Rs. 40,000 a year, and the cost of each survey party at Rs. 15,000 a year, 
or Rs. 1,50,000 for ten parties. A lump sum provisioij of Rs. 50,000 
is also necessary for the establishment of gauging slations to measure 
the flow of water in streams, and rain gauges to determine the amount 
of rainfall in the catchment basins, which will he mainly in places distant 
from established meteorological stations. It is probable that sufficient 
work would be found to keep this establishment for a period of about 
five years, making the total cost of this preliminary hydrographic survey 
about 15 lakhs of rupees. 

Ordnance factories and In- frame any estimates under 

spoction of ordnance manu- beads 13 (Ordnance factories) and 14 (Inspei*- 
factures. 1-;^^ ordnance manufactures). 


Chemical research, 
Rs. 5,00,000. 


355. Head 15 relates to chemical research, and includes the Indian 
Chemical Service. The cost of a portion of 
this service has been taken against the \%rious 
heads in which these officers will be employed. 
The scheme, however, must be at present regarded merely as a general 
proposal, until it has been examined by the committee wliich we have 
proposed in paragraph 123 of Chapter IX, and we have, therefore, not 
framed estimates to cover the whole of the scheme, though for the sake 
of convenience we indicate the probable cost of the nucleus adminis- 
trative staff and laboratory. The increased cost in salaries for the 
service generally has been roughly foreshadowed iii our report as about 
nine lakhs of rupees. 


We estimate the cost of the nucleus establishment on the following 
basis. We may assume that the superior staff detailed below can be 
advantageously employed : — 

Rs. 


Chief Chomis*^, Rs. 3,000 3(5,000 

8 Chemists (of whom two will probably bo physical cliemiats) 
on average pay of Rs. 1,000 90,000 


Allowance must also ho made for the cost of salaried research students 
and of men brought in from time to time for special work from the 
Chemical Service. The recurring cost of the Pusa Institute, with nine 
specialists and with an expensive farming estate to keep up, is approxi- 
mately Rs. 6,12,000 ; that at Bangalore, with five specialists, is about 
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Rs. 2,60,000. A total annual allotment of Ks. 5,00,000 should cover 
the recurring cost of the imperial laboratory and nucleus staff, with all 
incidental charges. 

. Our proposals also contemplate the appointment of three Deputy 
Chief Chemists, who would be located at different centres of specialised 
chemical research, one or more of which might be existing research 
institutes, as may be determined later. The cost of these officers is not, 
however, provided in this estimate, as this and other details of our 
scheme are dependent on the conclusions of the proposed committee. 

356. In paragraph 364 of this chapter we make provision for experi- 
ments and research which will include the run- 


Impttrial 'factories for re- 
learch and demonstration, 
Rs. 1,00,000. 


,ning of pioneer and demonstration factories 
under provincial Departments of Industries, 
such as, possibly, silk filatures and sugar or gur 


slants. The great bulk of the work under this head would be of pro- 


dncial interest, but there would also be a few cases in which the results 


vould be of much wider value and the expenditure and difficulties 
nvolved often proportionately greater, and these, we think, should be 
indertaken under the control and at tlie cost of the imperial depart- 
uent. As instances of cxjierimental factories which could be more 
appropriately started by imperial agency may be cited [a) glass works, 
m account of the wide range of experts needed, and (b) wood distillation, 
which would yield results of very general application, and should be 
applied to a number of different species of trees. It would be for the 
Industries Board to decide on the l)est site for the factory in each case 
and to* determine the exact object of the experinnmt, which should be 
placed in charge of a siptablc specialist. In some cases it v.oiild be 
possible, when the original scheme had been approved by th(i Board, 
to place such a factory under the general supervision of the local Director 
of Industries, but in others, especially where the raw products dealt with 
are the property of a department like the Forest Departmcjit, it would 
be necessary to retain it under imperial control, which would be exercised 
by a member of the Board. Apart from initial capital outlay, which 
can only be estimated when the individual scheme is worked out, and 
would generally be recoverable before the experiment is concluded, 
we think that the average net^ annual cost should not be more than Rs. 
one lakh, though the budget provision for expenditure would of course 
far exceed this figure. We anticipate that the products manufactured 
would usually more than cover the ruiinlog ex[)en.scs, (xolusive of ihe 
special staff and establishment which the ('xpcilnumtal nature of the 
work would involve. 


Provincial Departments of Industries. 

^ , ... 357. The expenditure of provincial depart* 

•a s 0 expan ure. ri^ents wouldTfall mainly iindej- the following 
heads : — 

(1) Administration and control. 
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(2) Education. 

(3) Experiments and demonstrations. 

(4) Professional advice and assistance to local industries. ^ 

(5) Grants of loans, and supervision Jind inspection of rural in* 

dustries. 

(6) The inspection of factories and ateajn boilers. 

(!) Collection of intelligence. 

(8) Purchase of stores. 


Under most of these heads, the previous expe*rieiice available as a guide 
in framing our estimates is somewhat scanty. We may, however, now 
proceed to examine such as there is, and to draw therefrom such conclu- 
sions as seem practical. 


358. The administration of provincial I)e])artments of Industries 
, should be in the hands of officers of the Imperial 
Rs. 13,66,200. Inaustrial bervice, and iii each province there 
should be a Director of Industries, assisted in 
the larger provinces by a Deputy Director. The services of industrial 


engineers will also be required, who would conveniently be employed 
ill territorial charges. In these charges they would carry out many 
of the duties which wc liav'c assigned to Deputy Directors generally, 
besides advising and assisting owners of industrial plant, and administer- 
iug the distribution of loans. In addition, staff may be required, as 
wc have already indicated, lor the purchase and inspection of stores. 
In Bengal and Bombay there should also be two special Commercial 
Intelligence Officers of the rank of Deputy Directors. Chemists who 
would be members of the Indian Chemical Service would also be required 
for one or two provinces which will not have technological institutes 
at the outset. The salaries which these officers should draw in each pro- 
vince would usually be those \vhich they would receive as members of 
the services to w’hich they belong, and the probable average figures are 
exhibited in Statement 1 at the end of the chapter, from which it will be 
seen that the total annual cost amounts to Rs. 13,66,200. We have 
also proposed that the staff employed for the administration of the 
Electricity, Factories, and Boilers Acts should be transferred to the 


Departments of Industries, and only in the case of the Electric Inspectors, 
for reasons given in Chapter XV, do we propose any additional expendi- 
ture. For these latter, we consider that a pay of Rs. 1,000 or Rs. 1,200 
would be sufficient in the provinces where electrical installations are 
fewer in number. For the Electric Inspectors of Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa, we propose salaries of Rs. 1,500 in view of the growing develop- 
ments in the coal fields ; while the special importance which electricity 
is assuming in Bombay will, we consider, necessitate a salary of Rs. 2.000 
to secure an officer of fii’st-rate abilities. The cost of the necessary subor- 
dinate establishment has been calculated for one or two provinces, and 
approximates to two- thirds of the pay of the officers employed. This 
basis has been adopted throughout, but we have thought it advisable 
to distinguish between the technical subordinate establishment, which 


would include the staft’ of the headquarters’ laljoratories and workshops^ 
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and tlie clerical and administrative staff. The superior staff of- the 
larger provinces would, as we have said, include industrial engineers 
who would be assigned territorial charges ; but, ultimately, as the 
subordinate territorial agency of circle officers becomes more efficient, 
we anticipate that some degree of specialisation will be found desirable ; 
and it may, for instance, prove convenient, while retaining at headquar- 
ters a single officer as Deputy Director who would assist the Director 
and would deal particularly with economic and business questions and 
commercial intelligence, *to hand over the work in connection with 
organised -industries to a second officer who would be pre-eminently a 
mechanical engineer; and to entrust the 'administration of loans to a 
third officer with engineering knowledge, who would have acquired 
special experience in dealing with rural and cottage industries. 

Technical and industrial 359. The statistical returns furnished to 
education Rs. 1,42,00,^0 the Educational Commissioner show that in 
62,00%0^***recurring (of 1916-17 the total expenditure in India on tech- 
which Rs. 35,00,000 will nical and industrial education was Rs. 27,17,913, 
he new), paragraph jj^ade up as follows : — 


Table B. 



* 

Expenditure. 

Number of 
students. 

Cost pei 
student. 


Kb. 


Rs. 

Engineering Colleges ..... 

8,20,731 

1,319 

020 

ISohools of Art ...... 

■ 2,81,301 

1,090 

160 

Engineering and Surveying School.s 

3,02,004 

874 

340 

Technical and Industrial Schools . 

: 13,07,097 

10,037 

130 

Total 

i 27,17,913 

1 




* Note. — To simplify the figures, the small oxpendiluru on female cduoation, almost 
entirely in industrial schools, is omitted from consideration throughout. 


The average cost per student in Table B requires a more detailed 
analysis before any deductions can be drawn therefrom. This we now 
proceed to furnish in Table C, which gives details regarding the four 
engineering colleges under (government management. 


Table C. 


— 

Cost. 

Number of 
students. 

Cost per 
student. 

Madras 

Poona 

Sibpur 

Eoorkee 

. 

. 

Ks. 

1,46,206 

1,12,792 

2,33,796 

3,34,848 

611 

220 

284 

304 

Es. 

284 

612 

628 

1,101 



Total 

8,26,731 
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From Table C it will be seen that the cost pet student varies from 
Es. 284 at Madras to Ks. 1,101 at Eoorkee. The explanation for this 
great difference is that in Madras the students are non-resident and rriost 
of them are studying for subordinate grades, whilst at Eoorkee the stu- 
dents are resident and a much larger percentage of them have in view 
the higher branches of the services. 

So far as is practicable, we have examined the budgets of the technical 
or technological institutions which already exist, few of which, however, 
provide as high a class of training as we contemplate should be given 
in the future. As a typical example, we might cite the Agricultural 
College at Coimbatore, the budget allotments for which, m 1918-19, 
amount to Es. 1,27,553. This college provides for the trahihig of from 
100 to 120 resident students. Besides teaching w'ork, the staff also 
carries on a considerable amount of research, and manages an experi- 
mental and demonstration farm which yields produce worth Es. 25,000 
per annum. The nett cost per student is, therefore, under Es. 1,000 per 
annum. An examination which we have made of the cost of an engineer- 
ing and technological institute on the lines which w^e propose has led to 
somewhat similar results. In our estimates for technical and techno- 
logical training we have assumed that the average cost of framing would 
be about Es. 1,000 per student per annum. This, we think, is an inclu- 
sive figure. 

We have draw'ji attention to the urgent necessity for the training of 
mechanical engineers ; and we are indel ted to the East Indian Railway 
Company for a detailed estimate (sec Appendix N) for a school of engineer- 
ing at Jamalpur, on the lines we have proposed. The establishment of 
this school would nivolve a capital outlay of Rs. 2,75,000 and recurring 
charges of Es. 1,50,000, and is intended to provide accommodation for 
160 students. This estimate of capital expenditure allows for existing 
hostel accommodation for 90 apprentices, costing Rs. 90.000 ; and this 
amount should be added to arrive at the total cost of establishing a school 
on the lines w^orked out by the engineering authorities of the East Indian 
Railway. The conditions at Jamalpur are somewhat exceptional, 
as the proportion of European apprentices is unusually large. We 
have prepared an estimate for an engineering school associated with 
a large engineering establishment, in which all the apprentices would 
be Indians, and we find that the capital outlay rerpiired on a basis of 200 
apprentices works out at about Es. 2,000 per head, and the average cost 
per annum at Es. 570 per head. Considering that more than half the 
training of the apprentices is given in the workshops, the cost is very 
high ; but this is due to the fact that w^e consider it necessary at the 
present time to offer special inducements to attract a sufficient number 
of educated Indians as a])prentices. These inducements take the form 
of free board and lodging in addition to the wages which they will earn ; 
but we anticipate that, as the prospects which will be open to this class 
of student become better appreciated, the necessity for free board and 
lodging will gradually disappear ; and that in the meantime public 
bo£es and individuals will offer scholarships to provide for students in 
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excess of the number estimated. The artisan apprentices would also 
receive elementary technical instruction in the engineering school which 
we propose, but we do not consider that this will involve extra expendi- 
ture on buildings, equipment, or staff. 

360. In regard to the capital cost of new colleges and institutes, we 
have not been able to obtain figures on which a reliable estimate can be 
based, The College of Engineering in Madras is in course of transfer 
to a new building ; the sanctioned estimates amount to Ks. 17,75,000, 
and, allowing for the value of the plant and apparatus transferred from 
the existing college, we may assume that the capital value of the new 
college will be Es. 20,00,000. It will provide accommodation for 500 
residential students. The majority of these, however, belong to the 
upper subordinate and subordinate classes, and it is fair to assume 
that the accommodation provided for the staff and the equipment of the 
laboratories and workshops would have to be on a somewhat larger scale 
if all the students belonged to the advanced classes. Students of tech- 
nology would, however, be of various grades, and, while the capital 
outlay for the highest grade w ould certainly be not less than Es. 6,000 per 
head, the average for all ohisscs would probably not excee<i Es. 1,000. 

We have been funiished by the Director iif tlie Indian Institute of 
Science with a very detailed analysis of the capital expenditure incurred 
on that institution. The total amounts to Es. 23,50,01^^ At the very 
outside it is capable of providing acconmiodatioii for lUO rebearch or 
advanced students. The expenditure in thivS case has been on a lavish 
scale and, making allowance for this, the capital outlay per research 
student need not have exceeded Es. 20,000. Beside the educational 
returns on this expenditure in the shape of trained research workers, the 
commercial value of the research results must also be considered, for it 
exceeds the total capital outlay on this institute. 

361. It now becomes necessary to frame some estimate of the number 
of students for whom higher education in engineering and technology 
should be provided. The Department of Statistics has furnished us with 
a return of the number of large industrial establishments in India, and 
of the number of persons employed in them. The number of establish- 
ments is 4,053 and of persons emiffoyed 1,135,147. The figures relate 
to the year 1915 and do not include any returns from the mines. We 
have not been able to make use of these figures, and we present them 
merely to afford some indication of the scale of manufacturing operations 
at the outbreak of war. But, with these figures before us, we think 
it will not be deemed excessive to provide for an annual outturn of 400 
trained technologists and 400 mechanical engineers, capable ultimately 
either of becoming foremen, or of occupying positions superior to those of 
foremen. Taking the average length of the courses for technological 
students as three years, there would be 1,200 under training at any one 
time. The capital outlay involved would be about Es. 50 lakhs, out of 
which, after assessing the valuation ol existing facilities, Es. 40 lakhs 
may be taken as new expenditure, and the annual expenditure would be 
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Rfl. 12 lakhs, to which must he added about Es. 7 lakhs* for the training 
of the civil engineering students. The course for mechanical engineers 
will usually not less than five years, which involves a provision for 
2,000 apprentices at a cost of Rs. dO lakhs initial charges and Rs. 11,40,000 
recurring. 

The cost of iiuproving Mio existing system of mining education, as 
estimated by the Maepherson Committee, was as under : — 

School of Mims nb. 

Initial . * . . o, 6(3,000 

Recurring 08,000 

K Veiling dasses^ 

Initial 1,61,000 

Recurring 71,000 

We accept these figures for the pm’poses of this estimate. 

362. We may now proceed to consider the cost of training students of 
a lower grade. The returns of the Educational Commissioner for 1916- 
17 throw some light on this ; but as the work has been done hitherto in a 
very unsatisfactory way, it is evident that a much larger expenditure 
will have to be ineiivred in future than in the past. 




'Fable 

D. 





1 

(bj\ cruinenl 

L<*eal Fund 
and 

Miinicapalities. 

I’rnatc 

1 

1 

1 Pnvat'i 
unaided. 

Schuolb of All 

Engineering and 
Schools. 

Surveying 

.) 


' 

3 

Technical and 
Schools. 

Liidubtrial 

.3S 

n 

So 

17 


Table D furnishes details regarding the munber of schools of art, of 
engineering and surveying schools, and of technical and industrial schools 
at present in the country. 8omc arc managed by Covermnent, some by 
local funds and municipalities, and some by private agency, and the 
last-named are divided into those which receive grants-in-aid and those 
which do not. The unaided schools may be omitted from consideration, 
as the usual reason for their non-receipt of Government aid is that they 
are not classified as eligible. The five Government Schools of Art train 
1,310 pupils at a cost of Rs. 2,61,314, which works out almost exactly to 
Rs. 200 per head. The Government technical and industrial schools, 
which are really all industrial schools, are 38 in number and train 2,431 
students at an average cost of Rs. 160 per head. Those under private 


Out of Rs. 8,2(3,73 1 shown in Table 0 about Rs. 7 lakhs may be taken as the expen- 
diture e^gulusively on civil engineering. 
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management aided by Uovernment are 85 m number and train ovet 
4,000 students at an average total cost of Rs. 177 per head. These are 
mainly mission schools. 

These average figures are not of much value as they relate to institu- 
tions of very difierent merit. In all these schools some part of the 
receipts is derived from the sale-proceeds of work done in the school by 
the pupils, and in the better-managed schools this is an important source 
of income. Taking this into account, we think that industrial schools 
can be run at an average cost per pupil of Rs. 200 per annum, and that 
they can be established with a capital outlay of Rs. 500 per student. 
Ordinarily, schools should not train more than 100 pupils at a time. 
The average attendance at present is very much less than this, but only 
a few of these institutions are under competent superintendents with a 
trained sLalf of teachers. Our estimates provide for the ultimate estab- 
lishment of 150 such schools, affording accommodation for 15,000 pupils 
and involving a capital outlay of Rs. 75,00,000 and annual recurring 
charges of Rs. 30,00,000. The whole of this expenditure should not fall 
upon provincial revenues, although it figures in Statement II as a pro- 
vincial charge. As these are institutions which would be entirely 
devoted to the improvement of cottage industries, and would be almost 
entirely of local interest, the bulk of them, therefore, should be controlled 
and supported by local bodies or by private agencies, and be assisted by 
Government only through grants-in-aid. For purposes of administra- 
tion the schools would be grouped territorially under the Deputy Directors, 
who would doubtless avail themselves of the services of the expert head 
masters of the higher-grade Government schools in matters connected 
with the detailed working of the smaller schools. 

363, It would also, however, be necessary to appoint thoroughly 
qualified visiting experts for industrial schools, and these have been 
included in the cadre of the imperial department. The majority of indus- 
trial schools can be grouped as metal-working, textile, and wood- work- 
ing schools, a division which would require three experts for each province 
as inspectors ; but it is fairly certain that no one province would be 
able to find full-time employment for so many men. The inspection 
of these schools, and the control of those which arc either directly under 
Government or under local bodies, should, we think, be provided as 
follows. The Government schools should, as we have already proposed 
in paragraph 143, be under the charge of one or more skilled industrial 
teachers, who would be primarily responsible for their efficiency. The 
advantages of sharing in this arrangement would be also open to industrial 
schools under local bodies. This would save expense in the first instance, 
and admit of some reduction on the estimate we have framed. Later, 
as funds were available and skilled teaching staff was trained, each 
school might be self-contained. The ultimate responsibility for these 
schools would naturally lie with the Director of Industries, who would 
regularly inspect them with the help of his superior staff. We have, 
however, pointed out the divergencies of method, and the general in- 
efficiency of these schools, and have drawn attention to the necessity of 
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securing a better appreciation of the most promising methods of worhing. 
We are, therefore, of opinion that the inspection work should be done 
by imperial ofl&cers who should, in all cases, however, report to the Local 
Government responsible for the schools inspected. It is highly import- 
ant, in the matter of inspection, that the charges of the officers responsible 
for this work should be allotted by subjects, rather than on a merely 
territorial basis. They should be able to advise in regard to the ins- 
tructional course the manufacturing processes, and the commercial 
disposal of the goods manufactured. Cottage influstries are of enormous 
importance in India, and, if they are not only to hold their own, but to 
make real progress, they must be assisted by the best experts obtainable. 
We doubt whether an officer can effectively inspect more than 25 schools 
scattered through India, and, on the assumption that ultimately there 
will be 150 industrial schools, about six visiting experts would be re- 
quired (see para. 352). 

364. Ill the Hggrcigate a great deal of money has been spent in the 
past upon exjieriments and demonstrations ; 
^ut little or no information is available regard- 
ing the conditions under which these were 
carried on, and this expenditure consequently affords no useful basis 
for future estimates. In the Memorandum on the Department of Indus- 
tries in the Madras Presidency, Appendix J, we find that the experimental 
manufacture of aluminium ware was carried on for six years and resulted 
in a nett profit of Rs. 30,000 : while chrome-leather experiments extended 
over seven years and cost in all Rs. 55,000. Similarly, in regard to 
weaving, Rs. 85,000 was the nett expenditure in 15 years. These figures 
show that a great deal of work can be done for comparatively little money ; 
but, on the other hand, pumping and boring operations in 11 years 
have cost Rs. 6,80,000, and the budget estimates for 1917-18 provide 
for an expenditure of Rs. 1,48,000. Against this charge, a sum of 
Rs. 35,000 in receipts from fees is estimated. We find in the budget of 
the Madras Department of Industries for 1917-18 a provision of 
Rs. 1,18,000 is made for industrial experiments, and that, in the Agri- 
cultural Department’s budget, the sugarcane breeding station at Coim- 
batore is estimated to cost Rs. 42,000 a year. Excluding such experi- 
ments and demonstrations as may properly fall within the purview of 
the imperial department, we have come to the conclusion that under 
this head the following provisions should be made for the provincial 
departments : — 

Rs. 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces 

Burma 

Punjab 

Central Provinces 

Bihar and Orissa 

North-West Frontier Province . . . . } each* 


^1,00,000 each. 
^60,000 each. 
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'rhese sums do not incJude the salaries ot the officers who would control 
such work, which would be bonic on the provincial establishuieiits. 

1165. The work of giving advice and assistance to local industries 
will form part of the duties of the Director of 
Profossionai advice and Industries and his stall and should involve no 
aes ance •** ***" expenditure beyond that provided under the 

head of “ Administration and control in fact, 
under this head, there should be a gradually increasing income, as only 
in backward tracts slid aid such work be undertaken without fees. We 
have seen that such fees are ah-eady levied in the Madras Presidency, 
and we gather that they have not proved deterrent to industrial ])iogress, 
while they prevent much waste of lime in dealing with futile applications. 
The Madras rules, as sanctioned in Uovcriimcnt Order No. 856, dated 
August 10th, 1916, will illustrate the lines on which it has been found 
possible to work such a system. 

1^66, In Chapter XX wc recomineiid the grant al advances and 
41 .^ hire-purchase loans on the lines that have been 
supervision and inspection experimentally followed in Madras and Mysore, 
of rural industries, and wc estimate that, when the provincial 

Rs. 12 , 72 , 000 . Departments of Industries are fully equipped, 

advances to the extent of about a crore of ruj)eos a year might be taken 
with good results. The whole of this money would be spoilt on the 
equipment of cottage industries and the establishnnmt of comparatively 
small factories, or of power plant/ mainly engaged (uthei* in lifting water 
for irrigation or in the preparation of local law jnoduce, largely agricul- 
tural. Tlie administration of these loans would necessitat j the examina- 
tion ot the security tendered by the applicants, and the consideration 
of their capacity to carry on the work that they propose to take up. In 
almost every case it would also involve a very careful scrutiny of the 
conditions aflectiug the success of the enterjirise. VVhcr(‘. loans arc 
granted, it will almost inevitably follow that plans and estimates will 
have to be prepared, the machinery purchased and erecue<l, the stall to 
work it trained and, finally, tiro plant handed over in good working order. 
To perform these duties w'o have proposed, under the head “ AdminiS' 
tration and control,” the appointnif^nt of Deputy Dii<‘ctors with oxpe 
rienee in mechanical engineering, and they shoiikl bo assisted by a sufii- 
cient subordinate engineering establishment, most of whicli would be 
organised in territorial charges. We think that at first the eiujuiries 
into titles and encumbrances of landed property might be conducted 
by the local revenue staff ; later on, if the work increases largely, special 
arrangements may prove necessary. Eor a major province making 
advances which would average about 10 lakhs of rupees a year, and be 
recoverable within a period of six years, the maximum outstandings 
would amount to 60 lakhs of rupees which, at per cent, interest, would 
yield a revenue of Ks. 3,75,000. As the rate for (akavi loans was fixed 
when the conditions under which the Government of India could borrow 
money were very different from those now existing, it would bo necessary 
to consider whether the interest chargeable should not be raised to a 
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figure wliich would lender bln« imporfant. branch of the work more or 
lesR self-supporting. In some at least of the majr>r provinces we anti- 
cipate that employment may be found within five years for about 15 
circle officers in each, who with their establishments would cost on an 
average Rs. 1,000 a month each. Roughly, it may be assumed that at 
least one-tliird of their work would be connected with the disbursing of 
loans and the carrying out of hire-purchase agreements ; and, on this 
assumption, and taking the cost of supervision and establishment into 
account, there would be chargeable against the loans account in such a 
province, as the cost of administration, about Rs. 80,000 a year. If, 
for example, money can be borrowed at 5^ per cent, interest, the charges 
would amount to Rs. 3,30,000, and the cost of administration to Rs. 
80,000, making a total of Rs. 4,10,000, which would be covered by a 
rate of interest on the loans of 7 ])er cent. ^ It would not press unduly 
on borrowers if 7i per cent, were charged to allow a margin for contin- 
gencies. This siiould not prove at all a heav}' burden, as experience has 
shown that the economic results of such loans, wheu f)roperly expended, 
are very striking, and not a few instances have occurred in which the whole 
capital outlay has been recouped within one or two years. It should be 
the policy of the Depart ineiits of Industries to make the work of super- 
vision and ins])ection as far as possible s(‘lf-sup])orting. Efforts slmuld 
be also marie to encourage the establishment of rural engineering fac- 
tories capable of taking over the work which, in the iirst instance, would 
have to be done unclev the supervision of circle officers ; the facilities 
which we have ])roposed for training mechanical engineers would help to 
render this possibh‘. * 

3H7. From the Budget Estimates of 1917-18 the following tabular 
statement lias been prepared showing the expen- 
Inspectio^^lf Jact^ies and inspection of factories and steam 

boilers. 



Factories. 

Boilers. 


Ks. 

Bs. 

Uom})ay . ... 

r.}),ooo 

92,IM)0 

Bengal ... ... 



Madras .... 

:I2,200 

32,100 

Burma 

17,300 


United Provinces ........ 

16,700 

25,200 

The Punjab 

13,600 

' 14,900 

Central Provinces 


26,600 

Bihar and Orissa 

700 

1 


Assam ...... . . . 1 

! 

... 

Total 

2,11,500 1 

i 1,89,800 


860 




We have no additions or alterations to suggest under these heads. 

368. The collection of commercial and industrial intelligence would 
" be effected by^the various members of the 

Oolleetlon of commertlal departmental staff in the course of their ordi- 
and nary work. The territorial organisation of the 

staff would no doubt render this easier. A 
compiling, and recording agency would be required, which is included 
in our estimate of the Director’s office charges. In the case of Bombay 
and Calcutta, we have recommended the appointment of special pro- 
vincial officers for commercial and industrial intelligence ; their salaries, 
in consideration of the work which the commercial importance of these 
cities would entail, should be Bs. 1,500 a month. 


369. The share of the cost shown in the present estimate under the 
head, Stores (Imperial), which would ultimately 
Purehas« of $tores. made over to provincial departments, would 

depend on the decision reached as a result of the special enquiry which 
we have already suggested. 


Capital Expenditure. 

Recommended Schemes. 

Under the head of capital expenditure it is possible to furnish only a 
rough estimate based upon the figures which we have obtained regarding 
the cost of buildings and equipment of existing institutions, and upon 
the immediate needs of the provinces, so far as we can estimate these. 

370. We have already stated that we think provision should be made 
for training 15,000 pupils, and that the average 
IndurtrW^ 00 ^’^®®*** industrial schools and their equip- 

’ ’ ’ ment will be Rs. 500 per pupil. This involves 

a total expenditure of Rs. 75 lakhs, from which must be deducted the 
value of such existing institutions as may prove suitable. From Table 
D it will be seen that there are at the present time 181 schools owned as 
follows : — 


Owner. 


Government 

Local Funds and Municipalities . 
Private bodies receiving grants-in-aid . 
Private bodies not receiving grants-in-aid 


Total 


No. 'No. of pupils. 


38 

41 

85 

17 


181 


2,431 

2,998 

4,092 

516 


10,037 


Some of these may disappear, others may be greatly modified, and 
new schools may be started. It would not be safe to reckon that more 
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than Rs. 20 lakhs can be taken as the value of buildings that would be of 
use under our proposed scheme ; and the nett cost would be, therefore, 
Rs. 65 lakhs. 


371 . The following tabular statement shows the amounts which we 
TwshnotOKical inttttutos, should be provided for each province 


Rs. 47,00,000. 


for technological institutes 


Rs. Lakhs. 


Burma 8 

Bihar and Orissa ........ 13 

United Provinces . 6 

Bengal 10 

Madras 5 

Bombay 6 


At present, beyond the school of engineering at Tnsein, no provision 
has been made for technical education in Burma. A technological 
institute is needed in or near Rangoon which should at the outset provide 
accommodation for about 100 students. The capital outlay per head 
would he considorablv above the average rates shown in paragrapli 360, 
in view of the liigb co.st of materials in Burma and of the fact that the 
institute would be at first on a limited scale. Wo have, therefore, pro- 
posed a total expenditure of Rs. eight lakhs. 

Technological institutes would be required for Bihar and Orissa and 
for the United Provinces, which might be at Baukipore and Cawnpore, 
respectively ; for each of these an initial outlay of Rs. six lakhs should be 
sufficient. The former province would also require a school of mines 
at Dhaiibaid and improved accommodation for evening classes on the 
coal fields costing in all Rs. 7,07,000, or (say) seven lakhs of rupees. 

Bengal has at present only the Sihpur College of Engineering ; 
chemical technologv is inadequately provided for, and about Rs. four 
lakhs could usefully be spent on developments for this purpose. A 
technical institute niight be required at Dacca on a similar scale to those 
we have proposed for Bankipore and Cawnpore. This would make the 
total expenditure on capital account in Bengal Rs. ten lakhs. 

The College of Engineering, Madras, at a cost of Rs. five lakhs, can 
be expanded into a technological institute, to which the Leather Trade 
School should be attached. 

Tn the Bombay Presidency there is already the Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institute and the Poona College of Engineering ; these can be 
usefully developed, the former with special reference to chemical, and 
the latter to electrical, technology, at an estimated cost of Rs. 2J lakhs 
each. 


Total for India ^ 


Rs. 47.00.000 



372. In ooniieciion vsdth railway wuikshups or large engineering 
estal)lishments, we propose tlie establishment 
^eiSnwrs, Rt. schools, each capable of dealing with 

about 200 apprentices. These schools would 
be located alongside suitable existing workshops, which would result in 
the following distribution one each in Madras, United Provinces, 
Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, Burma, and Assam, and two each in Bengal 
and Bombay. We estimate that each school will cost about Bs. four 


lakhs, made up as follows : — 


Rs. 

Hostels for 200 apprentices 

. 

. 2,00,000 

School buildings .... 

. 

75,000 

Models, furniture, and equipment . 


25,000 

Houses for staff .... 


. 1,00,000 


Total 

. 4,00,000 


No provision has been made for the cost of the site, as laud can usually 
be provided free of cost. 

For ten schools the capital charge will be Bs. 40 laklis. 

373. We gathered from the expen(mce acquired in Madras that a 
lecliuically qualified Director of Industries 
attalcVed^^ would find it extremely convenient, for the 

Offices^ Rs. 8,00,000. purposes of test and experiment, and for the 
expeditious transaction of enrvo.nt work, to 
have a small mechanical workshop and lahoratoiy fui both chemical 
and physical tests. Provision for the upkeep of this has ])een made 
under the iieading of establishment, and tire cost of materials and 
experiments would be met- from the provision for experiments and 
demonstrations. These workshops and laboratories may be estimated 
to cost eventually from Bs. 50,000 to Bs. 1 ,00,000, but would only gra- 
dually be built up as work' dovelopes and industrial progress is made. 
A total provision of Rs. eight lakhs, which would he spread over about 
five years, is deemed sufficient for this item. 


Rf. 66,00,000. 


(h) Possible Schemes. 

374. The remaining proposals involving capi- 
tal expenditure are : — 


(1) The Metallurgical Research Institute at 8akchi. 

(2) The Central Chemical Rcscarcli Institut(*. 

(3) The Imperial Engineering College. 
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Tn regard to the first two of .these, however, we have only suggested 
their examination by expert committees ; while we do not contem- 
plate the early establishment of either the second or the third. It is, 
therefore, perhaps needless at this stage to do more than indicate roughl}^ 
our own opinion of the scale on which we think they should be under- 
taken. In putting forward the figures given below we have carefujly 
scrutinised the expenditure incurred in recent years on the highest* 
grade teaching and research institutes which have been started. 

# 

The Central Chemical Eesearch Institute should be on a slightly, 
larger scale than the Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore, ami 
may, therefore, be estimated to cost Es. 20 lakhs. Tlie Iniiwial 
Engineering College should, we think, provide ultirftately for about 
500 students which, at the rate we have already given, viz., Es. 6,000 
per head, would cost Es. 30 lakhs. The Metallurgical Institute at 
Sakchi would piobably provide a four years’ course for 50 metallurgical 
students. Owing to the expensive character of the equipment required 
for metallurgical experiments, and the relatively small number of 
students to be provided for compared with the other technological 
institutes we have proposed, the capital cost may he taken at Hs. 8,000 
per head, or Bs. 16 lakhs in all. 


Summary of Estimates. 

375. Statements II and III, appended to this Chapter, show in a 
tabular form the annual charges on account of the impel ial and the 
provincial Departments of Industries, which amount to Es. 24,63,900 
and Es. 98,98,500, respectively, or Es. 1,23,62,400 in all. Only new 
expenditure has been included in the figures for the imperial depart- 
ment ; but, in the case of the provincial estimates, it is nec-ossary to 
set off against the proposed expenditure the existing charges, which 
cannot be exactly determined, but are approximately Es. 38,00,000, 
including Es. 27.00,000, sIuhmi in Table B. as the existing cost of indus- 
trial and technical education, Es. four lakhs for Factories and Boiler 
Inspection (para. 367), and Es. seven lakhs on Industrial Dejiartments. 
A further deduction should be made on account of local contributions, 
to which reference is made in ]nira. 302, but it is impossible to estimate 
the precise share Avhich local bodies may be willing to take in the pro- 
vision of industrial education. Omitting this latter, the total additional 
recurring charges, therefore, would be in the neighbourhood of Es. 80 
lakhs. 

Tn Statement IV the estimated capital expenditure under various 
heads is shown. It amounts to Es. 150 lakhs, with a further possible 
expenditure of Es. 66 lakhs. We consider tliat an annual grant of 
Es. 30 lakhs for about seven years will meet the demands which are 
likely to be made, if the schemes which we have recommended^ are 
COrTijed out. 
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STATEMENT T. 

Average salaries of administrative and controlling staff of provincial Departments of Industries. 






.STATEMENT ITT. 


Summary of Imperial and Provincial TIecijrrin<", P^xpendituhi:. 

Jm perial tixpenditiire. 


Ks. 

Department of Industries . . . 6,47,400 

Commercial Intelligence .... 36,000 

Indian Trade Commissioner . . . 25,600 

Stores 8,56,000 

Visiting Experts for ^ndush ial Educat ion . 99,200 

Hydrographic Survey .... ,3,(M),000 

Central (Chemical Latborat.ojy . . . 5,00,000 

Research and Demonstration Kaetori(‘s . 1,00,000 

24,64,100 

Ttess savings on Salt . 200 


'roTKL . 24.03,900 24,63,900 


Prov'ni cat I h\r pendit n re. 


Bombay 


Rs. 

. 16,91,000 

Bengal .... 


. 16,04,000 

United Provinces 


. 15,97,300 

Madras . ... 


. 13,79,300 

Bihar and Orissa 


. 10,27,700 

Burma .... 


8,22,500 

Punjab .... 


7,31,100 

Central Provinces 


5,86,000 

Assam .... 


3,37,000 

North-West Frontier Prf>vince 


1,22,000 


4’otal 

. 98,98,5(K) 


98,98,500 


Crand Total . 1,23,62,400 


STATEMENT IV. 


Rs. 

56.00. 000 

47.00. 000 

40.00. 000 

8,00,000 

1,50,00,000 


{b) Possible Schemes. 

Metallurgical Institute .... 

Imperial Engineering College 

Central Chemical Institute .... 




Rs. 

16,00,000 

30.00. 000 

20 . 00 . 000 

06,00,000 


Estimate of Capital ]i]xpenditure. 

{(i) Pecommended Schones. 

Industrial Schools ....... 

Technological Institutes ...... 

Mechanical Engineering Schools ..... 

Workshops and Laboratories attached to Director’s 
Offices 



Chapter xxiv. 

Summary of Recommendations. 


Chapter I. — Rural India, past and present Chapter 11. — Some Indus- 
trial Centres and Districts. 

(1) The hist two chapters are introductory and descriptive, the 
case of Burma being specially dealt witli. 


Chapter III. — Raw Materials for Industries. 


(2) Indian industries must be largely based o]i agricultural products 

Vide Appendices B and C. Agricultural Services require streng- 

thening to undertake the necessary research 
work. Attention is specially directed to the problems presented by 
cotton cultivation, by sugar cultivation and manufacture, and the 
necessity for scientihe work on oil seeds is brought to notice. 


(3) The trade in hides and skins and the tanning industry are of 


Vide Appendix D. 


great importance. The solution of the existing 
problems lies in stimulating the produciion of 
leather and of lightly-tanned hides and skins. 'J'ho possession of an 
abundance and great variety of natural tan-stuhs lends special impor- 
tance to this industrv in India. 


Vide Chapters IV, XXII. (1) The mineral resources of India oh’cropx^or- 
Appendices E, F. tunities for imxmrtant developments. 

(5) The forest estates of Government yield inadequate returns, and 
an expert service of forest engineers is required to facilitate exti action. 
Provision for the training of forest engineers should be made in India. 

(6) Special measures arc required to bring timbers of the less-known 
species to the notice of consumers. Government depiots under the 
charge of officers selected for their commeieial aptitude should be estab- 
lished for this purpose. 

(7) The staff and equipment of the Forest Kesearch Institute at 
Dehra Dun are insufficient, and additions to the staff are necessary. 

(8) The Departments of Industries should co-operate with tlie Forest 
Department to create the necessary link between the lesearch officers 
and possible consumers of special timbers. 

(9) Plantations should be established to secure a concentrated and, 
therefore cheap supply of suitable wood for special industries and for 
fuel. 



(10) Indian fisheries (especially deep-sea fisheries) have been neg- 
lected, except in the case of Madras, and their possibilities should be 
developed by properly equipped Fisheries Departments. Scientific 
ichthyologists should be added to the Zoological Survey. The creation 
of Fisheries Departments in Burma and Bombay, and a substantial 
addition to the staff of the Bengal Fisheries Department arc suggested. 

Chapter IV.— Industrial Deficiencies of India. 

(11) The industriar deficiencies described show the national necessity 
oj establishing certain “ key ’’ industries. Where secret or very highly 
specialised processes of manufacture are involved, Government should 
take steps to facilitate their introduction. 

Chapter V.-— Industries and Agriculture. 

(12) There arc many ways in which the employment of power or 
hand-driven machinery can assist the agriculturist, particularly in 
i ('spect of iriigation, sugar production and oil milling. 

(13) The demand for iuachinery for these processes would lead to 
the establishment of agricultural engineering works. 

Vide Recommendation (H) Close co-operation between the Depart- 
ed 32). ments of Industries and Agriculture is needed. 

(15) The Director of Industries in each province should have a 
w^orkshop and laboratory equipped for the mechanical testing of small 
prime-movers and of the machinery that they are intended to drive. 

(16) The possibility of irrigation in Sind by means of pumps should 
be considered in connection with the Indus barrage scheme, in order 
to estimate the commercial practicability of growing Egyptian cottoji 
on a large scale. 

Chapter VI. — Power. 

(17) A special survey of the coal situation in India should be under- 

Vide also paragraph 26 . an early date, with a view to introduc- 

ing economies in the methods of mining and 
consumption. vSuch a review of the fuel situation in eastern India 
should include an examination of the measures in progress for rendering 
more accessible the undeveloped fields of Assam. 

(18) There are great advantages in using wood fuel after conversion 
into gas rather than directly, and, in particular, in employing charcoal 
for the production of gas after the removal of the by-products which 
are of value for industrial purposes. Any methods which are likely 
to cheapen the cost of fuel for gas plants should be the subject of de- 
tailed investigation and trial. 

(19) Possible sources of industrial alcohol should be investigated. 
A liberal policy should be followed by the excise authorities when com- 
mercial requirements conflict with excise regulations. 
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(20) The utilisation of water power is of the highest impoitauce in 
view of 1 the necessity of creating electro-chemical and thermo-electric 
industries and of economising the use of coal. An organisation should 
at once be created by Government to carry out a systematic survey of 
the hydro-electric possibilities. Standard conditions for hydro-electric 
licenses should be prescribed. 

(21) Leases of water power to private persons should provide for 
the resumption or transfer of rights and for the acquisition of the hydro- 
electric plant on an equitable basis, should it become necessary in the 
public interest, or should the initial industrial undertaking be r-oTvi- 
pelled at any time to cease working. 

(22) Proposals for generating water power from canal falls and 
other irrigation works should be considered by a joint committee com- 
posed of officers of the Public Works and Irrigation Departments. 


Chapter VII.— The Indian in Industries. Chapter vm.— Government 
Industrial Policy in recent years. 

(23) These chapters are wholly descriptive. 


Chapter IX.— The Organisation of Scientific and Technical Services, 
and the Provision for Research Work in India and Abroad. 

(21) In future all scientific officers should be recruited into imperial 
services, but placed under Local Governments or departments of the 
Government of India for administrative control. Their pmely scientific 
work should be subject to the criticism and advice of the head of their 
service, transmitted through their administrative su})erior8. An im- 
perial Indian Chemical Service is most urgently required. 

(25) A special committee should be appointed, including a distin- 
guished chemist from abroad, to formulate proposals for the permanent 
organisation and terms of service of the staff, and for the location and 
('quipment of research laboratories. 

(26) In the case of other scientific subjects, such as botany, bacterio- 
logy, zoology and entomology (which last should be recognised as a 
distinct administrative unit), imperial services should similarly bo 
organised ; and suitable committees might be appointed to work out 
details. 

( 27) Conditions are suggested to govern the relations between Govern- 
inent research officers and private industrialists who may desire to 
euiploy them on specific problems. 

(28) Kecruits for the scientific services should be drawn as far as 
possible from the Indian Universities and institutes. At first it will 
be necessary to import a number of specialists from England, but the 
ultimate object should be to man the services with officers trained in 
this country. 
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(29) The most promising bases for the establishment of specialised 
institutes of research will be at the chief centres of industries ; but 
expert opinion is necessary to fix the location of these institutes. This 
subject should be included in the scope of enquiry of the committees 
recommended to work out the organisation of the scientific services. 

(30) There are serious drawbacks to research work connected with 
Indian problems being undertaken abroad, and there is no longer any 
j Listification for the expenditure of Indian revenues on the maintenance 
of the Scientific and Technical Department of the imperial Institute. 
Til the rare cases which necessitate reference to British or foreign specia- 
lists, scientific ofiicers in the Indian services should be empowered to 
comniimicatc, through a recognised channel, with the Scientific and 
Technical Research Department recently established in England. 

Chapter — ^Industrial and Technical Education. 

(31) The existing system of State technical scholarships for study 
abroad, though greatly improved by the revised Government rules 
recently issued, should not be utilised to enable students to acquire 
training in industries new to India, 'i’hese scholarships should be 
granted only to men with some experience in existing industries, to 
enable them to acquire further specialised knowledge, and should not 
be awarded in respect of subjects for which adequate educational faci- 
lities are available in the country. 

(32) Suitable primary education for the artisan and labouring popu- 
lation is urgently necessary. When private employers undertake the 
task of providing it, they should be assisted by Local Governments. 

(33) Industrial schools should be controlled by the Departments of 

Industries. Their head masters must possess 
Vide also^^Recommenoa- pj-y^^tical skill in the industries taught and 

knowledge of their economic conditions. These 
schools are a means of suitable training for cottage, but not for orga- 
nised, industries. 

(34) Organised industries may be divided iiiU> two classes, mani- 
pulative, such as mechanical engineering, and non-manipulative or 
operative, such as the manufacture of chemicals. IVaining for mani- 
pulative industries should be given in tlu'. works themselves, to which 
theoretical classes should be attached. T'liere are certain cases where the 
individual concerns are not large enough for this ; these can sometimes 
be conveniently dealt with by central teaching iustitutions serving a 
group of works ; but where such an arrangement is impossible, and in 
the case of the textile trade where the preliminary training can best 
be given in a school, instruction may be more conveniently provided 
in technical schools with workshops or instructional factories attached. 

(35) In the case of non-manipulative industries the necessary train- 
ing can usually be given in a teaching institution ; but practical experi- 
ence is needed if the student is to rise in his profession. In theoc 
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industries, the instruction should be mainly technological, e,g,^ in a 
branch of applied chemistry, with some training in engineering, and 
can be given in a teaching institution. The necessary practical experi- 
ence must be gained in the factory, in which the student’s technological 
training will qualify him at once for employment. 

(36) The training required for mechanical engineering, as an example 
of a manipulative industry, is discussed in detail. 

(37) At the large', engineering shops practical training should be 
given to artisan apprentices on an organised system, with teaching in 
shojj hours ; and the apprentices should be paid wages, a part of which 
they might receive in the form’ of deferred pay on leaving. 

(38) In the case of foreman a system of apprenticeship on conditions 
that should attract middle-class Indian youths is s\iggosted, \vith teach- 
ing in shop hours of a more advanced type than in the case of artisan 
apprentice's, and providing for boys who would start at a somewhat 
higher age. 

(39) In the case of mechanical engineers also, the large engineering 
shops should be used as the practical training ground ; but a greater 
proportion of the time should be devoted to theoretical teaching of a 
higher kind than is necessary for foremen. Those students who desire 
it may, after completing their shop training, take •courses in special 
subjects at an engineering college. 

(40) The engineering colleges should, as soon as is practicable, make 
over the training of subordinates to lower-grade institutions, and should 
add departments for technological training. These colleges should be 
administered by Councils, on which the University, the Departments of 
Industries, and employers should be represented, while tlie Council 
should have the privilege of electing a certain number of its members 
to represent it on the University Senate. The Universities would 
decide which of the college courses should qualify students to sit for a 
degree. 

(41) In addition to the existing provincial institutions, two imperial 
colleges seem likely to be needed ultimately, one for the highest-grade 
leaching of engineering and the other for iiietallurgy and mineral tech- 
nology. 

(42) Government should encourage the foundation in India of scien- 
tific and technical societies on the lines of the London institutions. 

(43) It is recommended that the engineering classes in the Victoria 
Jubilee Technical Institute, Bombay, should be adapted to meet the 
requirements of the apprentices in the railway and other workshops in 
Bombay, and that the courses in technology should be supplemented 
by two years’ practical work before the full diploma can be gained. 

(44) As regards mining, tbc evening classes on the coal fields should 
be retained and unproved ; and the scheme put forward for a school of 
ininea at Dhanbaid is preferable to the present arrangements at Sibpur 
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and should be adopted. Meanwhile, the existing course at Sibpur 
should be improved. 

(45) The technical school at 8akchi for metallurgical training pro- 
posed by the Bihar and Orissa Government is approved, but without 
prejudice to the possibility of a highcr*grade institution. 

(46) In respect of commercial education it is of the utmost importance 
to secure the co-operation of commercial men. Comniecial colleges 
should be administered ^by Councils consisting largely of business men 
with representative)^ of the Universities ; these Councils should also 
elect from among their members delegates to the University Senates. 
The Universities should retain the right to prescribe which courses of 
the colleges shall qualify a student to sit for a University degree. 

(47) All industrial and technical institutions of loss than collegiate 

rank should be controlled by the Department of 
I ide also^ lUcommenda- industries, though the advice and co-operation 

of the Department of Education is desirable. 

(18) To prevent inelhcicnt or misdirected teaching, inspection and 
advice by olficers of the imperial Department of Industries would for 
some time be of great assistance to provincial departments. 


Chapter XI. — Commercial and Industrial Intelligence. 

(49) Commercial and industrial statistics should not be commented 
on except by an agency which has expert knowledge of their signihe- 
an c. Tho Director of Statistics should be a compiling oflicer only. 

(50) The Director of Commercial and Industrial [nt elligence, whose 
headquarters should be in Calcutta, vshould be supplied with informa- 
tion by provincial Directors and by the special provincial intelligence 
officers proposed for Calcutta and Bombay. The help of commercial 
associations should be utilised so far as possible. 

(51) He should advise the Government of India regarding commer- 
cial questions, especially those relating to oversea-s trade. Ho should 
also answer enquiries from the public, but should refer those relating 
to technical matters to the appropriate expert department. 

(52) Crop forecasts should bo prepared by the Agricultural Do|jart- 
ment, as soon as its staff is sufficiently strong to undertake the task. 

(53) More complete information regarding industrial employment 
and production is required. 

(54) The Indian Trade Commissioner in London should be assisted 
by temporarily seconded members of the Agricultural, Eorest and Geo- 
logical Survey Departments. 

(55) Government should consider the desirability of establishing 
Indian trade agencies after the war in other countries, such as East 
Africa and Mesopotamia. 
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(56) The Indian Trade|J[ Journal should be replaced by periodical 
bulletins. More use should be made of the press for disseminating 
current industrial and commercial information. 

Chapter XU.- Government Purchase of Stores. 

(57) The creation of an organisation for the puichase and inspection 
of stores in India is recommended working under the Imperial Depart- 
ment of Industries and the local Departments of Industries in each 
province. 

(58) The appointment of a small expert con\mittee is proposed to 
consider the precise allocation of spheres of action between the imperial 
and provincial agencies. 

(59) All indents for Government and railway stores should be met, 
as far as is practicable, in India. Indents from provincial oiHicers should 
be dealt with first by the provincial Directors, who should fill them to 
the utmost possible extent from local manufactures. 

(60) The remuining items sliould be forwarded to the Controller- 
General of Stores with the Government of India, who would issue orders 
for those items which could ])c advantageously obtained in India and 
would purchase the lesidue through the Stores Department of the India 
Ofiiee. Indents from Government railways and from such other rail- 
w'uys as desire to j)articipate in the sehemc sliould be dealt ivith b\' the 
Controller-General of Stores, in the same way. The stocks would 
not be held by the Stores Department. 

(61) rrovineial Departments of Indiistiies should, so far as their 
eiiuipiiieut permits, inspect the goods supplied through them. They 
should include, in the larger provinces, an experienced olheer who would 
be responsible for local ])urcluises. Interchange of information with 
one another and with the Controller-General of Industries w^ould make 
it possible for provincial Directors to purchase stores from other provinces 
direct. 

(612) For some time to come inspection work should be performed 
mainly by an imperial inspecting stall, which would also collect infor- 
ination l egarding the maiiufacturiug possibilities of the country. 

(63) The purchase of stores in India would be facilitated by the 
cxistenee of an agency in India for preparing speeiti cations in certain 
cases. 

(61) The Controllor-Gcneral of Stores should have his headquarters 
at Caleutia and should work in close contact with the Director of Com- 
mercial and Industrial Intclligcuce. Ilis annual report should include, 
for the information of manufaeturers in India, a classihod statement 
of the articles obtained by him here and from abroad. 

Chapter XIII.— Land Acquisition in relation to Industries* 

(65) Provision should be made, where necessary,' in local laws to 
enable persons, who are prevented by legal restrictions from transfer- 
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rinc"' their lands or from conferring an absolute title therein, to do sd 
wi^ the sanction of some proper authority, when the land is required 
for an industrial enterprise, more particularly for the housing of indus- 
trial labour. 

(66) Government seems to have been uncertain in the past as to 
the applicability of the Act to land required by industrial (ioucerus ; 
and a criterion is proposed by which the Local Government may deter- 
mine the cases in which compulsory acquisition under section 40 («) 
(h) of the Land Acquisiti6n Act may be effected on behalf of an indus- 
trial concern. These suggestions apparently do not involve any amend- 
ment of the Act, though, if they do, this should be undertaken. 

(67) In certain cases, on the recommendation of local bodies, Govern- 

rtae also Chapter XVI. compulsorily acquire land to pro- 

vide fresh site-i for industries, which it is neces- 
sary to remove on grounds of public health, and for industrial dwel- 
lings. 

(68) III all cases where land is acquired compulsorily for industrial 
enterprises, cultivators or house owners so dispossessed should be offered 
suitable land in exchange or part exchange. 


Chapter XIV.— Technical Assistance to Industries by Government. 

(69) Direct technical assistance by Government is necessary to 
encourage certain classes of industries. 

(70) The functions and limitations of pioneering and demonstration 
factories are described. 

(71) For cottage industries, perqiatetic demonstrations of iiujirovod 

processes and machinery are most ini])ortant , 
^ ^Chapter XVUI. ' provision of new patterns and designs 

must be arranged for. The organisation of pro- 
duction by the establishment of small auxiliary factories and the em- 
ployment of labour-saving devices arc very desirable. 

(72) For organised industries, iu addition to assistance in starting 
new industrial undertakings, useful work can be done by Go\('niment 
in helping the owners and manag<ns ol small po\vcr plants to maintain 
them in good working condition. 

(73) >V bile ordinarily Government should itsell carry on industrial 
operations only for the manufacture of lethal munitions, it will be neces- 
sary in some cases to control and assist private factories capable of 
producing military necessities. Assistance ^vill alSo be required for 
industries of national economic importance. 

(74) The above duties cannot be performed without properly equipped 
Departments of Industries, both imperial and provincial. While the 
utmost possible decentralisation is desirable, there are certain fun 
tiouB for which the Imperial Government must be respouBible. 



Chapter XV.— Miscellaneous Points of Government Law and Practice 
affecting Industries. 


(75) Power-driven machinery should not be allowed in jails. Pro- 
vincial l)ire(;toT8 of Industries a)id their Boards 

* *”*^l2SKur. * should be authorised to make recommendati^ans 

to the Local Government on the employment of 
jail labour. 

(70) The legislatiou now being undertake^! ]>y provincial Govern- 
ments for the prevention ^f the adulteration oi 

* *^teratlcm.** ^ " foodstuffs and drugs is approved. The agency 

for enforcing the existing Acts should be con- 
siderably strengthened. 


(77) B-egarding tlie adulteration of raw produce for export or local 
manufacture, action should be left io the trade itself. Government 
should do what it can to strengthen the liands of local mercantile bodies 
who are interested in such matters. 

(78) A system of (iovernmeut certificates of quality is impracticable 
and unnecessary, except in the case ol fertilisers, for which an Act similar 
to the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act of 1900 (tOeat Britain) should 
be introduced. 


The Adminis ration of the 
Bofler and Prime-Mover 
Acts. 


(79) The principles laid down by the Public 
Services Commission in dealing witli the Boiler 
Inspection Department are endorsed. The fol- 
lowing recommendations are added : — 


(a) Boiler inspection sliould be a duty of the provincial Departments 
of Industries. 

(/?) The rules for determining permissible pressures for boilers 
should apply to the whole of India. 

(c) The laws compelling persons in charge of boilers to posses^i certi- 
li''*ates should he abolished. 


fa vonraUi* cnn^idcratam ol (b)\<nnuu*iit is asked for the 
proposed s( rengtlum’ng ol the Geolog'cal Survey, 
which shoull incluih' a suituhD stall to inspect 
Goveiniuent (on ession^ and to advise small mine owners. 


(80) Thi' 

The Mining Rules. 


(81) Such inspection would (‘iisure the due fulfilment of the conditions 
of prospecting licenses and permit of their being framed on more elastic 
lines. Local Governments should have power to extend their duration 
up to 5 years in cases where the work of proving the existence of minerals 
necessitates operations on a very extensive scale. 

(82) The present mining lease form might be considerably shortened 
and simplified by including some of its provisions in local rules. 

(83) Certain provinces should prepare Mining'^Mamuils similar to 
those published in the Central Provinces and Burma. 
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vk - - 1 1 - .Ik status of Klectric Inspectors should 

"*** ^ElecJricIhfXt?* improved in order to secure more highly 

qualified men. 

(85) To ensure intelligent liberality in the interpretation of the rules, 
the appointment of provincial Advisory Boards, as contemplated in 
section 35 of the Act, is proposed. These Boards should be permitted, 
when necessary, to consult experts such as the Electrical Adviser to 
the Government of India. 

(86) Government should encourage the industrial use of electricity 
supplied from central generating stations. The law should, if necessary, 
be amended, so as to permit of the load factor being taken into account 
in fixing the charges. 

(87) The Electric Inspectors should be transferred from the control 
of the Public Works Department to that of the Department of Indus- 
tries. 

(88) No change is needed in the existing patent law, which seems 

well suited to Indian conditions, nor is it desir- 
Patentej^TJrade^M^r^^^ and present for India to join the Interna- 

tional Convention, but the position may have 
to be reconsidered if patent law is consolidated throughout the Empire. 

(89) The registration of trade marks or business names is not recom- 
mended. 

(00) Witli a w\o\\ to legislation to secure the compulsory registration 
of partnerships, Government should consider a 
Ragistratioin^ol Partner- , suggestion that members of a joint Hindu family 

should be regard(‘d as a single unit for the pnr- 

j)os(‘s of regisi ration. 


Chapter XVI. — The Welfare of Factory Labour. 

(91) The inefficiency of Indian labour can bo remedied by tlie pro- 
vision of education, the ameliaration of housing conditions, the improve- 
ment of public health, and a general policy of betterment. 

(92) Compulsory education should be introduced for all classes of 

children in areas where this is feasible ; the 
Vide Recommendation q;icstion of amending the Factories Act may 

then be considered, if necessary. 

(93) As regards housing it has already been recommended that 

Government should use its power to acquire 
Vide Recommendation behalf of employers for the housing of 

labour, subject to certain safeguards. 

(94) Land might also be acquired at the cost of Govenment or of 
the local authorities concerned, which they might lease at easy rates 
to employers for erecting industrial dwellings. 
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(95) Local authorities should be responsible for the development 
and lay-out of industrial areas on suitable lines, and for securing the 
maintenance of proper sanitary conditions in such areas. 

(96) It would be undesirable and unjust to compel individual em- 
ployers to house their own labour. 

(97) The question of congestion in Bombay must, however, be taken 

up at once. The scheme for industrial housing 
SpecM pro^sais for prepared by the Improvement Trust might be 
continued along with the» measures which are 
proposed below to meet the special difficulties exsting in Bombay. 

(98) To avoid congestion in future no industrial concerns should be 
started, except in the north-east of the island of Bombay or in south- 
east of Salsette, without the consent of the Municipality. Tn the area 
set aside for industrial development, the requisite powers should be 
taken by the local authorities to determine whether certain classes of 
industries should be admitted to certain sites, and the necessary steps 
should be taken to ensure the development of the settlement on sanitary 
lines. 

(99) To relieve existing congestion, the railways should be induced 
to locate their new workshojis at a reasonable distance from the city 
and to furnish accommodation for their labour in sifn. Ciovernment 
departments and public bodies should provide housing of a suitable 
type for their workmen, where possible in the northein industrial area. 


(100) The establishment of improved means of communication, 
including the electrification of suliurban railways, and the extension of 
the tramway system, with the object of creating an industrial suburb, 
is required. 

(101 ) In the case of employes of industries located in the city, a 
deiinite standard of accommodation for industrial dwcdlings should be 
determined, and a programme of construction worked out and taken 
up at the expense of the local authorities who should then manage 
the buildings. If the existing resources of these bodies, together with 
such assistance as the Local Government may be able to spare, are 
not sufficient, further taxation should be imposed, mainly on employers. 

(102) The possibility of reducing the present maximum factory 

hours, whether by a shift, system or otherwise. 
Proposals appll- J.<^q^iI.es furtlier examination, as the shortening 

of working hours may have an important in- 
fluence in raising the standard of comfort, wlieii tlie workers liav^e learned 
to employ their leisure hours more profitably. 


Vide Appendix L. 


(103) The policy proposed by the Sanitary 
Conmiissioncr will improve the public health 
and the efficiency of labour. 


(104) The responsibility for general welfare work among factory 
labourers must devolve mainly on private individuals and associations. 
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Government and local bodies, as well as employers, slionld, however, 
assist them as far as possible. 


Chapter XVn.— Cottage Industries. 


(105) The ordinary census provides an unsatisfactory means for the 


collection of useful occupational statistics, 
special enquiries or surveys are needed. 

(106) The establishment of central silk-reeling 
and twisting factories is desirable. 

(107) The introduction of better tools and plant and of a more minute 
subdivision of processes should l)e encouraged by Departments of In- 
dustries. 


Vide Appendix I. 


Vide Appendix G. 


(108) In the case of weaving, provision should be made in the weav- 
ing schools for the instruction of a small number of pupils of a higher 
class, with better educational attainments and prospects of being able 
to start for themselves in business. They should be given practice in 
the control of workmen, and should receive a training in the commercial 
as well as in the technical side of their profession, either in private 
undertakings run with Government assistajice as demonstration factories, 
or in commercial sections attached to the iiulustrial schools. 


(109) Directors of Industries should be empowered to grant small 
loans to cottage workers and to supply tools and plant on the hire- 
purchase system. 

(110) Provincial art officers should maintain a close connection with 
the craftsm^jn and supply them with new ideas and designs. Periodic 
exhibitions should be held, advertisements issued, and attetupts made 
to introduce the art productions of the country to outside markets. 

(111) Emphasis is laid upon the necessity for improving the methods 

j marketing the products of cottage industries, 

the D(q)artments of Industries must create or 
stimulate the creation of sale agencies in India 
and, where possible, abroad. 


Chapter XVni. — Co-operation for Small and Cottage Industries. 

(112) The way to industrial co-operation must be paved by fami- 
liarising workers with the principles of co-operative credit. 

(113) Certain co-operative functions, such as the joint use of machi- 
nery, can be better achieved by bodies created ad hoc, than by super- 
imposing them as an additional object on existing primary societies. 

(114) The dijficulty of industrial co-operation lies largely in the 
absence of expert but disinterested non-official business helpers. This 
may be remedied, either (a) by the introduction of the small entre- 
preneur, which, however, might not prove advantageous to the worker 
in the long run, or (b) by the establishment of sale organisations managed 
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either hy Government or by private persons. Government should bo 
prepared to risk some loss on experiments in this direction. 

(115) Direct assistance in the form «)f loans should be given by 
Government to agricultural or industrial socie- 
ytae Rmmmendation purchase and employment for the 

common advantage ot comparatively cdStly 
machinery and plant. Tlie Director of Industries sliould initiate indus- 
trial societies and should give them advice in technical and commercial 
matters after they are started ; l>ut lie shoijd not interfere with the 
administration of the Act and rules. 


FMe Recommendation 
( 132 ). 


(116) The Departments of Industries, Agri- 
culture and Co-opeiatioD must work closely 
together. 


Chapter XIX.— Industries and Transport. 

(117) Internal traflic, especially in tlic cases of raw materials con- 
veyed to, or manufactured materials conveyed from, manufacturing 
centres shoTild be rated as nearly as possible on an equality with traffic 
of the same class and over similar distances to and from the ports. 

(118) Kates on traffic to ports should be lixed on the principle of 
what the export traffic can stand over its whole joiirney to the port 
of foreign destination. 

(119) Tlic same principle should ap])ly to iinpoils, but the lowest 
possible rates should be allowed for machineiy and stores imported for 
industrial use in India. 

(120) The whole distance travelled by a consignment, and not the 
distance trav(*lled over individual lines, should be taken as the basis, 
when tapering rates apply. The way iii which these rates, as well as 
‘ block ’ rates and ‘ terminal charges’, have Ijccii applied in the past, 
has tended to operate against Indian industries. The total freight 
charge for a consignment passing over several lines should be calculated 
as a single sum, wliich should be shared between the different railways, 
allowance being made, where necessary, for any extra cost incurred by a 
particular line. 

(121) The addition of a commercial member to the Railway Board 
is suggested. 

(122) Indian industries and commerce should be represented by 
officers of the Department of Industries and also by luombers of recog- 
nised commercial bodies at the Railway Conference and at the meetings 
of the Goods Classification Committee. 

(123) Special rate concessions for a torni of years might be given 
to new industries, when investigation by the Department of Industries 
shows this to be necessary. 
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(124) Government should take up the question of improving the 
existing waterways and should give early consideration to the prospective 
advantages of a Waterways TrulSt in Calcutta. 

(125) The Department of Commerce should take steps to secure 
harmonious working between railway and waterway administrations 
(including coastwise traffic) for the development of those parts of the 
country which are served by both. 


Cha:0ter XX.— Industrial Finance. 

(126) Tn order to meet the difficulties experienced by small and 
middle-class industrialists in obtaining financial facilities and generally 
to provide a more elastic system of industrial finance, industrial banks 
are needed. An expert committee should be appointed to consider 
what additional banking facilities are necessary, whether for the initial 
or for the current finance of industries ; what form of Covernment 
assistance or control will be required to ensure their extension on sound 
lines as widely as possible throughout the country ; and whether they 
should be of provincial or of imperial scope, or whether both these 
forms might not be combined in a group of institutions working together. 

(127) A scheme is explained for the provision of current finance 
for middle-class industrialists, by which the banks would lend money, 
subject to a guarantee by CJovernment after an examination by the 
Director of Industries and liis exj)ert staff of the financial standing of 
the applicant and the prospects of his business. This scheme deserves 
attention, at any rate as an interim measure until industrial banking 
facilities are more general. 

(128) In a few cases (Jovernment should provide direct financial 
aid. Such assistance might take the form of guarantees of dividends, 
loans of money, undertakings to purchase output, or contributions to 
share capital. All these forms of aid should be subject to suitable 
precautions. Clovernnient directors, when appointed, should not act 
so as to delay decisions. Where industrial undertakings receiv’^o (gov- 
ernment aid, their capital should be raised in India, under conditions 
which will give opportunities to small investors aiid encourage Indians 
to participate in industrial ventures. Assistance of this kind to ‘ national 
safety ’ undertakings should be a mati.er for the Imperial Government ; 
in other cases, it may be given by Local Governments, if they possess 
the necessary expert staff to estimate the prospects of the proposed 
undertaking. 

(129) Assistance should also be given to small and ce ttage industries 
by the local Departments of Industries in the shape of small Govern- 
ment loans or by financing the purchase of plant on the hire-purchase 
system. Fresh legislation would be required to ensure a ready means 
of recovery of the money so advanced. 
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Cfhapter XXI.— Provincial Departments of Industries. 

(130) The creation of specialised Departments of Industries is neces- 
sary to co-ordinate the various forms of provincial activity which have 
been suggested, and to perform certain functions at present entrusted 
to other non-specialised agencies. 

(131) The establishment is required in each province of a Depart- 
ment of Industries under a Director, who should act as Secretary to 
Government for commercial and industrial subjects. 

(132) To ensure tliat the Departments of Industries, Agriculture 
and Co-operative Credit work in close harmony, they should be under 
the control of the same Member of th)? provincial Plxecutive CWncil. 

(133) Tlie Director of Industries sliould be assisted by a Board 
whose members should be appointed by Government, in some cases 
on its own selection, in others on nomination by suitable public bodies. 
Where the Board and the Director disagree, the matter. should be referred 
to superior authority. Tht^ Board should consist of not less than 6 or 
more than 12 persons, who should be mainly non-official. The members 
of the Board and of sub-committees formed for special purposes might 
be offered fees and travelling allowances. 

(134) The Board should have power to co-opt members for tem- 
porary or special purposes and to appoint standing or temporary sub- 
committees. 

(135) The Department of Industries should consist, in addition to 
the Director, of a Deputy Director (in the larger provmces), industrial 
engineers, chemists, iiidustrial specialists and teachers, and certain 
other officers. Initially, these officers may be recruited as circum- 
stances best allow ; but as the Imperial Industrial and Scientific Services 
are establisliod, the provincial department should obtain its superior 
officers from these services. They should be entirely under the orders 
of the Local (TOVcrnmoTit. Specialists in various lines of applied tech- 
7iology who arc engaged in teaching would also serve as advisers to 
Government and to private industrialists. Subordinate officers with a 
knowledge of mechanical engineering will be re(juired in territorial 
charges to help small industries. 

Chapter XXII.- An Imperial Department of Industries. 

(13G) The direction and co-ordination of the general industrial 
policy of the country and the proper performance of certain f mictions 
of high national importance can only be effected through an Imperial 
Department of Industries, in charge of a Member of the Viceroy’s Exe- 
cutive Comicil ; and there is a sufficient number of closely correlated 
functions to justify the creation of a specialised imperial department 
for their performance. 

(137) Special arrangemeiits are, however, required to secure the 
prompt and efficient performance of the administrative and executive 
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duties which will fall to the lot of the imperial department ; and also 
Co free the Member in charge from routine work, and to leave him leisure 
to deal with questions of policy. For this purpose we propose the 
creation of a Board to be called the Indian Industries Board, consisting 
of three members with separate charges. The member in charge of the 
Department should be President of the Board without any special 
portfolio, but with full power to overrule his colleagues, who, however, 
should have the right to place on record their opinions. The Members 
of the Board should ordinarily hold office for five years only. There 
should also be a Secretary to the Board and the Department, as well as 
three Assistant Secretaries to the Board. 

(138) The various subjects and departments which the Department 
of Industries would control, including those to be transferred to it from 
other existing departments of the Government of India, fall into the 
following natural groups : — 

Groiip L — 

Geology and Minerals. 

Salt. 

Explosives and Petroleum. 

The Chemical Service and chemical research. 

Government factories for research or demonstration. 

Group 17. — 

Stationery and Printing. 

Commercial and industrial intelligence. 

Stores. 

Factories Act, 

The general encouragement of industries. 

Technical and induvstrial education. 

Group 111 , — 

Inventions and Designs. 

Steam boilers Acts. 

Electricity. 

Ordnance Factories. 

Inspection of ordnance manufactures. 

Each of these should be under a separate member of the Industries 
Board, who would control the departments subordinate to him. 

(139) In order to secure unity of administration, the headquarters 
of the Board should be with the Government of India, though its mem- 
bers should tour frequently. 

(140) The Board and the Department should be assisted by a part* 
time Financial Adviser, who should be given a seat on the Board. 



(141) An examination ol the functions and qualifications of the 
officers subordinate to the Board, of the members of the Board itself, 
and of the higher provincial officers, shows that all require technical, 
business and administrative experience for the proper performance of 
their duties. 

(142) It therefore seems necessary to create an Imperial Industrial 
Service to meet the reciuirements of the industrial departments through- 
out the country. This will also afford a means of training qualified 
Indians to fill the higher appointments. 

(143) The ordnance factories, if they are lu uk managed by a civil 
department, should have their own separate service, though they may 
exchange officers with the Imperial Industrial Service. 

(144) Officers of the Imperial Industrial Service should be recruited, 
as far as possible, in India. 

(145) Before a regular Industrial Service has ])een built up, appoint- 
ments will have to be made from various sources, often on special terms. 
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CONCLUSION. 


We have briefly 8ket«*hed the lines of economic development along 
which India has moved since the first came into contact with western 
traders ; and have described in somewhat more detail the commercial 
and industrial position to which these lines of development have led 
her. We have shown that this position has become in many ways 
disadvantageous to the interests of the country ; and that India’s indus- 
trial equipment is impaired by deficiencies which affect the interests 
of national safety. The industrial system is unevenly, and in most 
cases inadequately, developed ; and the capitalists of the country, with 
a few notable exceptions, have till now left to other nations the work 
and the profit of manufacturing her valuable raw materials, or have 
allowed them to remain unutilised. A powerful and well-directed 
stimulus is needed to start the economic development of India along 
th(5 path of ju’ogress. ►Such a stimulus can only be supplied by an 
organised system of technical, financial, and administrative assistance. 

Our report in its finally approved form was in the hands of the 
piinteis before the appearance of the Chelnisford-Moiitagu report on 
Indian constitutional reforms. We were unable, therefore, to rc-exaininc 
in detail our conclusions and recommendations in the light of the reform 
proposals without incurring a delay which would have been undesirable. 
It is^ evident, however, that our scheme is in general <n'<‘<)rd with the 
administrative changes proposed by His Excellency the Viceroy and 
the Secretary of State. 

We are deeply conscious of the difficulties of the question with which 
we have been asked to deal, and of its vital importance to the luturc 
of the country. We have had to discuss a vast range of subjects re- 
quiring expert knowledge, which was not always adequately available 
in the country under present couditions. The circumstanccvs ef India 
have made it necessary for us to dovise proposals which will bring tlie 
State iiito far more intimate relations with industrial enterprise tliaji 
the policy of Government or public oijinion has hitherto permitted. 
But as regards our main proposals — technical education in practical 
relation to industrial requirements, the supply of advice and assistance 
through organised scientific and technical services, the provision ol 
more liberal finance for industries, so far as possible through private 
agency we feel confident that these are solutions clearly indicated 
by the very difficulties which they are designed to surmount, as well 
as by the small degree of Indian experience available, and substantially 
supported by the best-qualified opinion of the coimtry. Finally, we 
have been strongly impressed by the earnest demand throughout India 
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for economic progress and by the growing realisation of the dangers to 
which industrial unpreparedness exposes a nation. We feel sure that 
the strongest support will be forthcoming from the public generally, 
and from Indian capitalists and industrialists in particular, to any 
well-considered scheme for industrial progress which Government may 
see fit to adopt, and we submit our report hi the earnest hope that our 
recommendations will, with the approval of Government and the good? 
will of the Indian public, help in some measure towards the ideal of an 
India, strong in her own strength, and a wortiiy partner in Empire. 


(.Signed) T. 11. HOLLAND, 

Vresideni, 

ALEKED (llATTERTON. 

„ FAZULBHOY CURRIMBHOY. 

„ (’. E. JA)W. 

„ ^]. MALAVIYA* 

11. N. HOOKEKJEE. 

E. 11. feTEWART. 

, 1). J. TATA. 

R. D. RRhL, 

C Secretaries. 

G. II. W. DAVIES, 3 


* Subject to a scparatu note. 
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NOTE 


BY 

The Hon’ble Psmdit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 


Introductory. 

Oll.tlie 21st March 1910, the Hoii’bie Sir Ibrahim Kahimtoola moved 
a Resolution in tlie Imperial Legislative CWneil urging tlie a[)j)ointmont 
of a Committee to consider and report what measures should be adopted 
for the growth and development of industries in India. Among the 
mattei’s which he suggested might suitahly be referred for the considera- 
tion of the Committee, he put in the forefront the question : — 

“ Whether representation sliould bo made to the authorities through tlie Secretary of 
State for India for scouring to the Govcrninciit of India full fiscal autonomy, specially 
in reference to import, export and excise duties.” 

In the course of his speech in supporting the Resolution, the llon’ble 
Member laid great stress on this point. He said : — 

” 1 readily recognise that ofi'orts arc bemg made by the Gov crumoul hi many directioh'> 
to meet the needs of the situation. It axipears to me, however, that, unless the hands 
of the Imperial Government arc froo in fiscal matters, the results will not. be adc(piate. 
If the Government of India were free to adopt measures solely in the interests of the 
people of this country, without any restrictions or hmitations in fiscal matters, our 
industrial development would be in a fair way of successful accomplishment. India 
wants fiscal autonomy as the lirst step towards her industrial regeneration, and if Indian 
public opinion is to have any weight m the determination of this <iucstion, wc ought to 
get it at once.” 

The Hon’ble Sir William Clark, the theu Member for Commerce and 
Industry, accepted the Resolution on behalf of the Government. He 
announced that the Government had anticipated the jecomineiidation 
of the Resolution, and had already taken steps to constitute not a com - 
niittec, but a more important body, a Commission, whose duty it will be 
to consider and report upon the possibility of further industrial develop- 
incut in this country. He said at the same time that, for reasons which 
he init before the Council, the scojic of the ciujuiries entrusted to the 
Conmiission would not iuelude a consideration of the question of fiscal 
policy of the Government. Sir AVilliam Clark noted that in the opinion 
of the mover of the Resolution “ a Government of India, uncontrolled 
by the Secretary of State, untrammelled by the conceptions of fiscal 
policy which may be held by the Rritish Government of the day, would 
he a far more potent instrument for the development of industries in 
India than the administration of this country under its present con- 
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stitution/’ He also reoogaiseJ. that there was a weighty body of opinion 
tending in that direction.” But he said that ‘‘ Ilis Majesty’s Oovorn- 
ment feel that the fiscal relationships of all parts of the Empire as 
between one another and the rest of the world, must be reconsidered 
after the war, and they wish to avoid the raising of all such questions until 
that fortunate time shall have arrived.” It was therefore stated in the 
Kesolution appoiuHng this Commission that “ any consideration of the 
present fiscal policy of the Government has been excluded from its 
enquiries,” and that the same considerations apply with even greater 
force to any proposals involving the imposition of duties for the specific 
purpose of protecting the Indian industries, a policy which would very 
directly affect the fiscal relations of India with the outside world.*' 
This will explain why, as Sir Frederick Nicholson put it in his statement 
submitted to us, ‘ the part of H iinlet must be totally omitted.’ 

The Commission has been instructed to examine and report upon 
the possibilities of further industrial development in India and to submit 
its recommendations witli special reference to the folio whig questions : — 

“ (a) wlieUier now opotmiL's for the profitable omployinont of Indian caifital in oom- 
morcc and industry can be indicated ; 

“ (b) wbethcr and, if so, in what manner, Government can uacfully give direct 
cnoouragoment to industrial development — 

“ (0 by rendering Iccliuical advice more freely available ; 

“ (li) by the demonstration of tho practical possibility on a commercial scale uf 
particular industries ; 

“ {Hi) by affording directly or indirectly financial assistance to industrial enterprises 
or 

{iv) by any other means which arc not incomiiatible with the existing fiscal policy 
of the Government of India.” 

Ill the course of the speech to which rofereuec has beeu made, Sir 
William Clark made it clear that ‘‘ the building up of iiilustries where 
the capital, control and management should be in the hands of Indians ” 
was “the special object which we all have, in viev.*' He emphasised 
that it was of immense importance alike to India herself and to the 
Empire as a whole, that Indians should take a larger share in the indus- 
trial development of their country. He deprecated the taking of any 
steps, if it might “ merely mean that the manufacturer who now com- 
[)ctcs with you from a distance would transfer his activities to India and 
compete with you within your boundaries.” It was the same object of 
finding out how to helj) Indians to develop industrial and commercial 
enterprise, that led tho Government of India to depute Professor C. J. 
Hamilton, the Minto Professor of Economics in Calcutta, to visit Japan 
‘‘ to obtain more detailed particulars for the use of the Industrial Com- 
mission,” so that we may “ know exactly what her Government has done 
to aid her people in the notable advance which they have made,” having 
“ developed a structure of modern industrial and commercial enterprise 
from a past which knew nothing of western economic conditions.” 
We have to keep this object clearly before our mind in dealing with tho 
questions which we have to examine and report upon. 
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India—Fast and Fzesent 


In the revised note which Professor Hamilton submitted to the 
Commission, after dwelling on the rapidity with which Japan has trans- 
formed herself from a country where “ agricultuxe absorbed the energies 
of the bulk of the population ’’ to one of the important manufacturing 
countries of modern times, he says : — 

“ Tho second fact, even more arresting from an Indian point of view, is that tliia 
remarkable transformation lias boon achieved by an Asiatic community. The Asiatics 
have long been regarded as intensely conservative, unprogressivo, needing the help and 
guidance of western nations for tho maintenance of law and order, and, oven with their 
assistance, being with difliculty persuaded to adopt tho modern aims and methods asso- 
ciated with economic progress.” 

Mr. Hamilton does not stand alone in this view. In the course 
of my work connected with this Commission, 1 have repeatedly been 
reminded of the erroneous notion which many a European holds 
that India is, and must remain, a mainly agricultural country, that tho 
people of India are by nature and tradition deficient in industrial capa- 
city and commercial enterprise, and that these qualities are inherent 
in the nations of the West. • It is necessary to combat this notion, for it 
vitiates judgment regarding the capacity of Indians. It is also necessary 
for a proper appreciation of the present industrial condition of India 
and of the possibilities of its future development, that the facts and 
circumstances of the past should be correctly known and appreciated. 

1 agree with my colleagues that ‘‘ at a time when the west of Europe, 
the birthplace of the modern industrial system, was inhabited by 
uncivilised tribes, India was famous for the wealth of her rulers and for 
the high artistic skill of her craftsmen,’' and that even at a much later 
period when traders from the West made their first appearance in India, 
the industrial development of this country was at any rate not inferior 
to that of the more advanced European nations." But I do not agree 
with them as to the causes which they assign for the subsequent growth 
of industries in England, and, by implication, for the want of the growth 
of such industries in India. They say : — 

“ But tho widely different social and jioUtical conditions of the West had helped the 
middle class to establish itself on a foundation of commeicial prosperity, and the struggles 
for ijolitical freedom and lehgious libeity in Avhich it had taken its share had endowed 
it with a spirit of enquiry and enterxiriso that was gradually and increasingly directed 
to the attainment of industrial efticiency,” and that “ it was to this middle class that 
tho so-called ‘ industrial ic volution ’ of the eighteenth century was mostly due.” 
(paragraph 1 of tho Kepoit.) 

Similarly it is stated in paragraph IJI of the Report that : — 

‘The history of tho evolution in tho West of new industrial methods which culminated 
in tho rapid and striking changes of the latter half of tlio eighteenth century shows that 
a largo part was played therein by the educated as well as by the caiiitalist classes. The 
©ucouragement of scientific research and its practical application by tho Iloyal Society, 
and at a later stage by the fSociety of Arts, was closely paralleled by the fresh industrial 
ventures constantly being set on foot by merchants and other persons with capital at 
command. When the results began to reach India in tho shape of machine-made imports, 
the movement had passed beyond the stage where the gradual evolution which in England 
had taken place could bo readily imitated in India.” 
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In my opinion this does not give a correct view of the matter, and iS 
calculated to support erroneous ideas about the natural capacity of 
Indians and Europeans for industrial enterprise, and to stand in the way 
of right conclusions being reached as to the possibility of industrial 
development in India with the co-operation of the Government and the 
people.^ J must therefore refer a little more fully to the economic hislwry 
of India and of the ‘ industrial revolution ’ of England which has greatly 
affected that history. 


India— A Manufacturing as well as an Agricultural Country* 

“ The skill of the Indians, says Professor Weber, “ in the production 
of delicate woven fabrics, in the mixing of colours, the working of metals 
and precious stones, the preparation of essences and in all manner of 
technical arts, has from early times enjoyed a world- wide celebrity.’' 
There is evidence that Babylon traded with India in 3000 B.C. Mum- 
mies in Egyptian tombs, dating from 2000 B.C., have been found wrapped 
in Indian muslin of the linest <|uahty. ‘‘ There was a very large con- 
sumption of Indian manufacturejf in Rome. This is conlirmed by the 
elder Pliny, who complained that vast sums of money were annually 
absorbed by commerce with India.*' “ The muslins of Dacca were 
known to the Greeks imder the name of Ganyelika. . . . Thus it 

may be safely concluded that in India the arts of cotton spimiing and 
cotton weaving were in a high state of prolicieiicy two thousand years 
ago . . , • Cotton weaving was only introduced into England in 

the seventeenth century .” — [Imperial Gazetteer of India, Volume III, 
page 195.) 


As regards iron manufactmes. Professor Wilson sa}s : — * Casting 
iron is an art that is practised in this manufacturing country (England) 
only within a few years. The Hindus have the art of smelting iron, of 
welding it, and of making steel, and have had these arts from time 
immemorial.” Mr. Ranade wrote in 1892 : — 


“ Tho iron industry not only supplied all local wanU, but it also cnablud India to 
export ita linishcd products to lorcigu countiics. The i^uality of the material turned 
out had also a world-wide faiiu'. The famous lion I’llUir near Delhi, which is at least 
iiftoon hundred years old, indicates an aiiiount of skdl iii the manufacture of wrought 
iron, which has been the marvel of all who have endeavoured to account for it. Mr. 
Ball (laic of the Geological JSurvey of India) admits that it is not many years since the 
production of such a pillar would havx' been an impossibiUty in the largest factories in 
the world, and, even now, there aio comparativ cly v cry few factories where such a mass of 
metal could bo turned out. Cannons were manufacturotl in Assam of the largest calibre, 
Indian woolz or steel furnishcil the mateiials out ut which Damascus blades w ith a world- 
wide reputation were made ; and it paid rcisian meiehants in those old times to travel 
all tho way to India to obtain these materials and export them to Asia. The Indian 
stool found once considerable demand for cutlery oven in England. This maimlacture 
of steel and wrought iron had reached a high perfection at least twm thousand years ago.’* 
— (Banado’s Essat/s on Indian Economics, pages 15U-100.) 

There is abundant testimony to prove that at the date of the invasion 
*)f Alexander, as for centuries before it, the people of India enjoyed a 
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liigh degree of prosperity, which continued to the breaking up of the 
Moghal Empire in the eighteenth century. 

“ All the descriptions of the parts of India visited by the Greeks,’* Mr. Elphinstono 
tolls us, ** give the idoa of a country teeming with population, and enjoying the highest 
degree of prosperity . • • The numerous commercial cities and ports for 

foreign trade, which are mentioned at a later i^oriod (in the “Poriplus”) attest the i)rogross 
of the Indians in a department which more than any other shows the advanced state 
of a nation. (Page 263). . . Arrian mentions with admiration that every Indian is 

free. . . . The army was in constant pay during war and peace . , . The 
police is spoken of as excellent. Mogasthenos relates that in the camp of Sandracottus, 
consisting of 400,000 men, tli^j sums stolen daily did not amount to more than about 
£3 , . . The field^ were all measured, and the water carefully distributed for 

irrigation ; taxes were imposed upon trade, and an income-tax levied from merchants 
and traders. Royal roads aro spoken of by Strabo and mile-stones . . . Gold 

and gems, silks and ornaments were in all families ; the professions mentioned show all 
that is necessary to civdised life, . . . The number of kinds of grains, spices, 

etc., which wore grown afford proofs that the country was in a high state of cultiva- 
tion. , • . Their internal institutions were loss rude ; their conduct to their 
enemies more humane ; their general learning much more considerable ; and, in the 
knowlodga of the being and nature of God, they wore already in possession of a light 
which was but faintly perceived, even by the loftiest intellects in the best days of 
Athens.” — {History of India, page 52.) 

The author of the ‘‘ Periplus of the Erythrian Sea ” fully describes 
Indian commodities for which there was a great demand in the West, 
especially at Koine, about the first century of Christ. Many a traveller 
from the West has similarly described the trade of India. In the fourth 
and the sixth centuries two Chinese travellers visited India, and have 
fully recorded their views on its material condition, which included 
flourishing arts and industries. 

Then came the period of the Crusades and the first beginning of the 
Levantine trade which culminated in Venice becoming the greatest 
trader with India ; and later on, Genoa. Marco Polo came here in the 
thirteenth century, and he also has left a record of his impressions. 

The waves of conq^uest which commenced from the eleventh century 
no doubt greatly hampered Indian industrialists and industries for some 
time. Put the establishment of the Moghal Empire and the safety and 
security of the reign of Akbar seem to have fully revived Indian inliisbries 
and handicrafts. Bernier, who visited India in the reign of Shahjahan, 
gives a glowing description of his capital. He speaks of his immense 
treasures, gold and silver and jewellery, a prodigious quantity of 
pearls and precious stones of all sorts ”... and marvoLs over 
the incredible quantity of manufactured goods. “ Embroideries, 
streaked silks, tufts of gold turbans, silver and gold cloth, brocades, 
net- work of gold,” etc. . . . Tavernier also gives a long des- 

cription of the manufactured goods, and dwells with wonder on the 
“ marvellous peacock-throne, with the natural colours of the peacock’s 
tail worked out in jewels, of carpets of silk and gold, satins with streaks 
of gold and silver, endless lists of exquisite works, of minute carvings, 
and other choice objects of art.” 

The East India Company. 

It was this trade and prosperity that lured the traders of Europe to 
India. As the historian Murray puts it “ Its fabrics, the most beauti- 
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tui tnat numan art nas anywuere proauced, were sougnt by merchants 
at the expense of the greatest toils and dangers.” [History of India, 
page 27.) After the decline of Venice and Genoa, the Portuguese and 
the Dutch captured the Indian trade. The merchants of England 
viewed their trade with envious eyes, and formed the East India Com- 
pany which obtained its charter from Queen Elizabeth on 31st December 
1600, to trade with the East Indies, not “ to exchange as far as posMble 
the manufactured goods of England for the products of India ” (Tleport, 
para. 2) — for there were few English manufactures then to be exported — 
but to carry the manufactures and commodities of India to Europe. 

“ At the end of tho seventeenth century,’* says Lecky, “ great quantities of cheap 
and graceful Indian calicoes, muslins and chintzes were imported into England, and they 
found such favour that tho woollen and silk manufacturers were seriously alaimcd. 
Acts of Parliament were accordingly passed in 1700 and 1721 absolutely prohibiting, 
with a very few specified exceptions, the employment of printed or dyed calicoes in 
England, citlicr in dress or in furniture, and the use of any ]>iintcd or dyed goods, of 
which cotton formed any part.” — (Lecky’s History of Ertyland in the Eightemth Century,) 

When Clive entered Muishidabad, the old capif al of Bciigal, in 1757, 
ho wrote of it : — 

This city is ns extensive, populous, and rich as the city of London, with this ditler- 
cnce that tlieie w<'re individuals in the first possessing infinitely greater property than in 
tho last city.” — (H. J, S. Cotton, in Sew India, published before 1890.) 

“ Less than a hundred years ago.'* wrote Sir Henry Cotton in 1800, “ the whole 
commerce of Dacca wms estiinatrd at one eron‘ of iiipec.'', and its po])ulation at 200,000 
souls. In 17S7 the exports of Dacca muslin to England amounted to ilO luklis of rupees ; 
in 1817 they had ceased altogether. The arts of spinning and \vca\ mg. which for ages 
afforded employment to a numerous and industrial population, have now become extinct. 
Families whicli wore formerly in a state of aflluence have been driven to desert the town 
and betake themselves to the villages for a livtdihood. U'he present ]>opulalion of tho 
town of Dacca is only 79,000. This decadence has oecuricd not in Dacca only, but in all 
district.*!. Not a year passes in which the (.’oinmissioners and Di(»trict Officers do not 
bring to tho notice of Government that the mamifaeturing classes in all parts of tho 
country arc becoming impoverished.” 

“ In the first four years of tho nineteenth centiirv,” says Mr. Romesh Chandra Dutta, 
“ in spite of all prohibitions and restrictive dutie.s. six to liftei'ii tlumsaiid bales of cotton 
piece-goods w'cro annually shipped from (Calcutta to the TTiiti'd Kingdom. The figure 
rapidly foil dowm in 18115. The opening of trade to private' meichants in that year 
caused a sudden rise in l8lo ; but tho mcreasc was tomporarv. After 1820 tlio manu- 
facture and export of cotton piece-goods declined steadily ; never to rise again.” — (j&Vo- 
nomic History of British India, page 290.) 


How India came to be an Agricultural Country. 

At an early period of the Company's administration, Brilisli weavers 
liad begun to be jealous of tlic Bengal weavers, wliose silk fabrics were 
imported into England, and so not olily wore Indian manufactures 
shut out from England, but-r 

“ a deliberate endeavour was now made to use the political power obtained by the 
East. India Company,” says Mr. Rome.sh Dutta, “ to discourage the manufactures of 
India. In their letter to Rengal, dated 17th March, 1769, tho Company dc.sirod that tho 
manufacture of raw silk should be encouraged in Bengal, and that ot manufactured silk 
fabrics should he discouraged. And they also recommended that the silk wanders should 
bo forced to work in the Company's factories and prohibited from working in their own 
homes,” 
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In a letter of the Court of Directors, quoted in Appendix 37 to tlie 
Ninth Report of the House of Commons Select Committee on the Admi- 
nistration of Justice in India, 1783, (quoted by Mr. Romesh Dutta at 
page 45 of his book) it was stated : — 

** This rogulaiion seems to have been productive of very good effects, particularly 
in bringing over the winders, who were formerly so employed, to work in the factories. 
Should this practice (the winders working in their own homes) through inattention have 
been suffered to take place again, it will be proper to put a stop to it, which may now be 
more effectually done, by an absolute prohibition under severe penalties, by the authority 
of the Government.” 

“ This letter,” as the Select Committee justly remarked, “ coni .tins a perfect plan of 
policy, both of compulsion and encouragon\ent which must in a veiy considerable degree 
operate destructively to the manufactures of Bengal. Its effects must be (so far as it 
could operate without being eluded) to change the whole face of tlie industrial country, 
in order to render it a field for tho produce of crude materials subservient to the manu- 
factures of Great Britain.” — {Ibid.) , 

Furthermore, according to Mr. Digby, in 1813, Indian cotton manu- 
factnres were liable to the following charges in England : — 



£ 

8. 

d. 

Calicoes or dimitie.s for every £100 of value . 

81 

2 

11 

Cotton, raw (per 100 lbs.) ...... 

0 

16 

11 

Cotton, manufactured ...... 

81 

2 

11 

Hair or goat’s wool, manufactures of, per cent . 

84 

6 

3 

Flowered or stitched muslins of white calicoes (for every 
£100 in value) 

32 

9 

2 

Other manufactures of cotton not otherwise charged 

32 

9 

2 


“ Tliese burdensome cliargcs were subsequently removed, but only 
after the export trade in them had, temporarily or permanently, been 
destroyed.” {Prosperous British India, page 90.) On the other hand, 
ever since English power was established in India, English goods entered 
India either with no import, or with a merely nominal import duty. At 
the time Indian cotton goods were liable to the heavy duty of £81 per 
cent, in England, English cotton goods imported into India were subject 
to a duty of only 2\ per cent. In addition to this, the steam engine and 
the power loom had in the meantime been perfected in England, and 
English manufactures had begun to come in increasing quantities to 
India. Tlie result was well described by Mr. Henry St. George Tucker, 
who had, on retirement from India, become a Director of the East India 
Company. Writing in 1823, he said : — 

** The silk manufactures, (of India) and its piece-goods made of silk and cotton inter- 
mixed, have long since been excluded altogether from our markets ; and, of late partly 
in consequence of the operation of a duty of 67 per cent., but chiefly from the effect of 
superior machinery, tho cotton fabrics which heretofore constituted tho staple of India, 
have not only been displaced in this country, but we actually export our cotton manii- 
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faotures to supply a part of tho oonsumption of our Asiatic possessions. India is thug 
reduood from tho stato of a manufacturing to that of an agricultural country.** — 
[MemoriaU of the Indian Oovernmentf being a selection from the papers of Henry St 
George Tucker (London 1853), page 494, quoted by Mr. Homosh Dutta at page 202 of 
his Economic History of British IndiaJl 

H. H. Wilson, the historian of Fivlin, also wrote as follows : — 

“ It was stated in oviJcnco (in 1813) that the cotton and silk goods of India up* to 
tho period could bo sold for a profit in tlio llritish rmrket at a price from 50 to 
00 per cent, lower than those fabricated in b]ngland. It ermsequently became ncces- 
sary to protect the latter by duties of 70 and 80 per coni,, on their value, or by positive 
prohibition. Had this not boon the case, had not such proliibi^orA’^ duti('.«. and decrees 
existed, tho mills of Paisley and Manchester would have slopped in their outset, and 
could scarcely have been again set in motion, even by tlic power of steam. They were 
created by the sacrifice of the Indian manufacture. Had India been independent, she 
would h.avo retaliated, would have imposed prohibitive duties upon IBrillsh goods, and 
would thus have preserved her own ])roductive industry from annihilation. This act 
of self-defence was not permitted her : she was at the mr rcy of the stranger. British 
goods were forced upon her without paying any duty, and the foreign manufacturer 
employed tho arm of political injustice to keep down and ultimately .<strangle a com. 
petitor with whom ho could not have eontendec! on t-qiial terms ' — (Quoted by Bomesh 
Dutta, Ihid^ pages 262-2G3.) 

Anotlir^r important Indian induslry whieh suocunihed to the jealousy 
of Enj^lisli manufacturers, was ship-huildin^^ That ship-building was an 
ancient indu.stry in India, and that Indians carried on navigation to far 
distant' climes cast and west, lias been fully established by Dr. Radha- 
kumud Mukerjee in his valuable ‘‘ History of Indian Shipping.’’ Both 
Darius and Alexander had hundreds of vessels constructed in India. 
Indian riveroraft naviiratod .Africa and went as far as ^Fexico. Again 
fr..m the Coromandel Coast Indians naviiinted as far os davn, Sumatra, 
Borneo and distant Canton. 

“ A hundred 'years ago,” says Mr. Digbv, “ ship-building was in so excellent a con- 
dition in India that- ships could be (and were) built which sailed to the Thames in com- 
pany with Brilish-built ships and under the convoy of British frigati'S.” 

The CTOveruor-Geiieral (Fjord Welleslev) reporting in 1800 to his 
mastcr.s in Leadtuihall Street, London, said : — 

“ The port of Calcutta contains about 10,000 tons of ship]ung, built in India, of a 
description calculated for tho conveyance of cargoes to England . , . From 

the quantity of private tonnage now at command in the port of ('alcutta, from the 
state of perfection which tho art of ship-buildmg has alrcadj’ attained in Bengal, 
(promising a still more rapid progress and supported by abundant and increasing supplies 
of timber), it is certain that this port wull nhvays bo able to furnish tonnage, to what- 
ever extent may bo required for conveying to the port of London the trade of the 
private British inorchants of Bengal.” — (Quoted by Mr, Digby in Prosperous British 
TndiOf page SO.) 

Ibit, says Mr. Taylor : — 

** The arrival in the port of London of Indian produce in Indian-built ships created 
a sonsaiion among tho monopolists which could not Irive been exceeded if a ho.stilo 
.fleet had appeared in tho Thames. Tho ship-builders of tlie port of London took the lead 
in raising the cry of alarm ; they declared that their business was on the point of ruin, 
and that the families of all tho shipwrights in Englaiul were certain tc^be reduced to 
starvation.” — [HisUry of Indian page 216.) 

Tho cry prevailed. Tlio C’ourt of Directi)is o[)p()sed the employment 
of Indian ships in the trade between England and India. In doing so, 
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says l^r. Digby, they employed an argument which, in some of its terms, 
sounds very curious at the present time, when so many lascars are 
employed by all the great lines of steamers running to the East. After 
reciting other reasons against ship-building and ship-manning in India, 
the Court said in their despatch, dated 27th fTamiary, 1801 : — 

“ XVII. Besides these objeetions which apply to the measure generally, there is 
one that lies j)articularly against ships whose voyages comraeneo from India, that they 
will usually bo manned in great part with lascars or Indian sailors. IVlon of that race 
are not by their physical frame and constitution fitted for the navigation of cold and 
boisterous latitudes ; their nature and habits are formed to a warm climale, and short 
and easy voyages performed witliin the sphere of x)eriodical winds ; they have not 
strength enough of mind or body to encounter the hardships or perils to which ships 
are liable in the long and various navigation between India and Europe, especially in 
the winter storms of our northern seas, nor have they the courage which can be relied 
on for steady defence against an enemy . . . But this is not all. The native 

sailors of India are ... on their arrival here, led into scenes which soon divest 
them of tlie respect and awe they had entertained in India for the European character 
, . , The contemptuous reports which they disseminate on their return cannot 

fail to have a very unfavourable influence upon the minds of oiir Asiatic subjects, whoso 
rovcrenco for our character, which has hitherto contributed to maintain our supremacy 
in the East, will bo gradually changed . . . and the effects of it may prove 

extremely detrimental . . . Considered, therefore, in a physical, moral, commer- 

cial, and political view, the apparent consequences of admitting these Indian sailors 
largely into our navigation, form a strong additional objection to the concession of 
the proposed privilege to any 'ship manned by them.” — (Appendix No. 47 — Supple- 
ment to Fourth Report, East India Company, pages 23-24, quoted by Mr. Digby in 
Prosperous British India** at pages 101-103.) 

Tlie lascars of to-day are only tbe successors of those \\ho emerged 
fi'om the j)orts of Kathiawar and navigated from thence to Aden and 
Mocha to the East African coast and to the Malay Peninsula. It is 
possible an Indian lascar in the early nineteenth century, finding himself 
in London, may have indulged himself just as .lack to-day does, when 
he lands in any important Indian port. Kut it cannot but be regretted 
that such small considerations were allowed to weigh at all against 
Indian navigation to England. And it is diflicult to express in ^\ords 
the economic and political losses which this attitude has meant for 
England as well as India. How much better would have beem the posi- 
tion of India, how infinitely stronger that of England, if Indian shipping 
had been allowed to grow, and had grown as shipping in otlier countries 
has grown during the last forty years, and been available to India and 
the Empire in this hour of need. 

Mr. Komesh Dutta has shown in his ‘‘ Economic History of British 
India that this continued to be tlie settled policy of England towards 
India for fifty years and more ; that it was openly avowed before the 
House of Commons and vigorously pursued till 1833 and later; and 
that it effectually stamped oiit many of the national industries of India 
for the benefit of English manufactures. Mr. Arnold Toynbee has 
expressed the same view : — 

“ English industries would not have advanced so rapidly without protection, hut the 
system, once established led to perpetual wrangling on the part of rival industries, and 
sacrificed India and the Colonies to our great manufactures .” — {The Industrial JtevolU’ 
Hon of the Eighteenth Century in England, by Arnold Toynbee, page 58.)* 
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English Indnstrial Revolution. 

Let us now turn* to England to see what happened there duriug tl^e 
same period. The industrial revolution, which has powerfully aifccted 
Indian industries, is said to have begun in England in 1770 : — 

‘‘ In 1770,” says Mr. Cunningham, “there was no Black Country, blighted by the 
conjunction of coal and iron trades ; there u'cro no canals or railways, and no facjtory 
towns with their masses of population. All the familiar features of our moc^rn life, 
and all its most pressing problems, have come to the iiont within the last century and a 
quarter.” — {The Growth of English Industry and Commerce, by W. Cunningham, Part II, 
page 613.) 

Up to the middle of the eight couth centiify English indust ly was in 
a very backward condition. The state of that industry is tlnis de- 
scribed by John Ricliard Cheeti : - - 

“ Though England already stood in the first rank of commereial states at the acces- 
sion of George the Third, her industrial life at homo was mainly agricultural. The wool 
trade had gradually established itself in Noifolk, the West Riding of Yoikshiie and the 
countries of the south west ; while the manufacture of cotton was still almost limited 
to Manchester and Bolton, and remained so unimportant that in tlie middle of the 
eighteenth century the export of cotton goods hardly reached the value of fiity thousand 
a year. There was the same slow and steady progress in the linen trade of Belfast and 
Dundee and the silks of Spitalfields. The processes oi inanufatture were loo rude to, 
aBow any hiigo increase of produel len . . . But iuni tlie processes of manufacture 

boon more ellicicnt, they would ha\e been londered useless by tlie want of a eheap and 
easy means of transport. The oldei main roads had broken down. The new lines of 
trade lay often along mere country lam -, winch hail never licen more than horse-tracks 
, . . A m w era began when the eii.jiii''onng gtuiius of Biindley joined Manchester 

with its ]>ort of Liverpool in 1707 by a eanal : the success of the e.speriment soon led to 
the universal introduction of water-can lagc, and Great Britain W’as traversed in every 
dirootion by three thousand miles of nasigahlo canals. At the same lime the new 
importance was given to coal wdiich lay beneath the soil of Kngland. The f-tores of iron 
which had l.iin side by side witli it in the northein countries had lain there unworked 
through the scarcity of wood, whieli w'as looked upon as the only fuel by wdiicli it could 
be smelted In the middli* of the eighteenth century a pi occ.ss for smelting iron with 
coal turned out to he effective ; and the wdioh* asjM*et of the iron trade was at once revo- 
lutionised Iron was to beeouie the w'orking material of the modern W'orld ; and it is its 
production of iron which more than all else has placed England at the head of industrial 
Europe. The value fit coal as a means of ])roducing meehanical force was revealed in 
the discovery by which Watt in 170() transfoimcd the steam engine from a iio'rc toy into 
the most wonderful iastrumont which human industry has ever had at its command 
. . . Three successi\e inventions in twelve years, that of the spinning jenny in 

17t)4 by the weaver Hargrea\ es, of the spinning machine in 1 7(58 by the barber Arkw right, 
of the ‘ mule ’ by the weaver Ciomptoii in 177t>, w-^cre followed by the discovery of the 
power loom. But these w'ouUl have been comparatively useless had it not been for the 
revelation of a new incxliaustihlc labour-force in the steam engine. It was the combi- 
nation of such a force, wuth such means of applying it, that enabled Britain during the 
terrible years of her struggle with Kraiice ami Napoleon to all but monopolize the woollen 
and cotton trades, and raised lier into the greati'st manufacturing country that the 
world had seen.*’ — (Green’s IShort History of the English People, pages 791-92.) 

Blit as Mr. Cuuuiiigbaiii lias point pd out : — 

” Invention> and discoveiies often seem to be merely fortuitous ; men are apt to 
regard the new machinery^ as the outcome of a special and unaceoimtable burst of in- 
ventive genius in the eighteenth century. But . . . to ])oint out that Arkwright 

and Watt were fortunate in the fact that the times were ripi* for them, is not to detract 
from their merits. There had been many' ingenious men from the time of William Lee 
and Dodo Dudley ; but the conditions of their day wore unfavourable to their success. 
The introduction of expiuisive implements, or processes, involves a large outlay ; it is 
not worth wliilo for any man, however energetic, to make the attempt, unless he has a 
oonsidorablo command of capital, and has access to large markets. In the eighteenth 
century these conditions wore being more and more realised. The institution of the 
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Bank of England, and of other Banks, had given a great impulse to the formation of 
eapital ; and it was much more possible than it had ever been before for a capable man 
to obtain the means of introducing costly impiovcments in the management of his 
business.’* — {Growth of English Industry and Commerce^ Part II, page 610.) 

The Bank of England had been formed in 1694 as an instrument for 
procuring loans from the people at large by the formal pledge of the 
State to repay the money advanced on the demand of the lender. 

“ But for more than sixty years after the foundation of the Bank, its smallest note 
had been for £20, a note too large to circulate freely, and which rarely travelled far 
from Lombard Street. Writing in 1700, Burke said that when he came to England in 
1750, there were not ‘ twelve bankers’ shops ’ in the provinces, though then (in 1790) he 
said, they were in every markoA town. Thus tlie arrival of the Bengal silver not only 
increased the mass of mon^y, but stimulated its movement ; for at once, in 1769, the 
bank issued £10 and £15 notes, and in the country i^rivato firms i>our(;d forth a flood of 
paper.” — (Brooks Adams The Law of Civilization and Decay^ pages 263<264: — quoted 
by Mr. Bigby at page 33 of his book.) 

“ In 1750, wlien Clive went to In(Ua, the nation oved £74,57r),<;i!0, on whicli it paid 
an interest of £2,753,000. In 1815 this debt had swelled to £801,000,000, with an annual 
interest charge of £32,045,000.” (/6iW, page 3.3) . . . ” The influx of the Indian 

treasure, by adding considerably to the nation’s cash capital, not only increased its stock 
of energy but added much to its flexibility and the rapidity of its movement.” (/6ic/, 
page 31.) . . . ‘‘Very soon after Plassey, the Bengal plunder began to arrive in 

London, and the <*ffect appears to have been instantaneous, for all .authorities agree 
"that the ‘ industrial revolution,* the event wliich has divided the nineteenth century 
from all antecedent time, began with the year 17(50. Prior to 17(50, according to 
Baines, the machinery used for spinning cotton in Lancashire was almost as simple as 
in India ; while about 1750 the English iron industry was in full decline* because of 
the destruction of the forests for fuel. At that time four-fifths of the non used in tlie 
kingdom came from Sweden,” 

“ Jdassoy was lought in 1757, and piobably notbing has^cver equalled the lapidity 
of the change which followed. In 1760 the flying-shuttle appeared, ami coal began to 
replace wood in smelting. In 17(54 llargi eaves invented the spinning jenny, in 1779 
Crompton contrived the mule, in 1785 Cartwright patented the ]>owcr loom, and, chief 
of all, in 1768 Watt matured the steam engine, the most perfect of all vents of centra- 
iising energy. But, though those nmebines served as outlets for the acc(4etating move- 
ment of the time, they did not cause the acceleration, lii themselN i‘.s iiiveiitjoiis aie 
passive, many ot the most important liaving lain dormant for centuries, v liting foi tt 
sutlicicnt store of force to have accumulated to set them working. 3'bat store must, 
always take the shape of money, and money not hoarded, but in motion.” — (Brooks 
Adams The Law of Civilization and Decay, jiages 259-260.) 

Money came from India. Mr. Digbysays in his “ Prosperous British 
India ” : — 

“ England’s industrial supremacy owe.s its origin to the hoards of Bengal and 
the Karnatik being made available for her use. . . , Before Blassey was fought and 

won, and before the stream of treasure began to flow to England, the industries^f oiii 
-country were at a very low ebb. Lancashire spinnuig and weaving were on a par with 
tlie corresponding iiidustry in India so fur as machinery was concerned ; but the skill 
which had made Indian cottons a marvel of manufacture was wholly wanting in any of 
the Western nations. As with cotton so with iron ; industry in Britain was at a very 
low ebb, alike in mining and in manufacture.”— (/tit/, pages' 30-31.) 

Though the power loom was roust ructed in 1781. jiower weaving did 
not become a practical success iiiilil the dressing-frame ^vas invented in 
1803. Up to J80i, the cotton goods scut out from Kn.i^land to India 
amounted in value to £21,000; by 1813 they had listen to £108,824. 
When the charter of the East India C^omj)aJiy was renewed in that year, 
its monopoly of trade with India was abolished, and British traders 
obtained a fresh (jutlet into this extensive Empire. The enortnous in- 
crease of the imports of English manufactured cottons into India in 
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subsequent years hardly needs description. By the end of the century, 
India had become the largest single market for them, its demands for 
British cotton goods having been just imder £20,000,000. In the year 
before the war they had risen to £44,581 .000. 

Effects of Exports of Raw Produce. 

Another factor which has j)owerfully contrilnited to India becoming 
more and more agricultural is the policy pursued bv ihe British Govern- 
ment in India of encouraging the ex}X)its yf its raw pioduce. Para- 
graph 5 of our Report has discussod tlio ^dTccts o [•these exports and that 
of the advent of tht* railway and the steamship. But it s(‘ems to me 
that, for an ade({uat(i apjjreciation ol the r<»sults, tJie maitfu* requires to 
be trc'ated at greater length. 

Jn the eighteenth century the t'oloiii(‘s <*f England were locked upon 
‘‘ ])lantations ' \n here raw prcKiiice was grmvn to be sent to the mother 
country, to be manufactured and s<*nt hack to the (^oJ‘Uiies and to the 
rest of the world. Aftcu- the Aiiu‘rican W ar ol indejjeiidonce rlie. new 
4V)lonies wort* allowed to \vf>rk out ilunr own destinies, and they began 
to de.velope their manufacturing power hy protection even against British 
manufactures. .Since then, in the expressive languaiit' of Mi . Bauade : — 

'*T1lo ^rcat Indian Degeiidcncy of EngUnd liaa come to supply the place of 
the old Colonics. This JJ.<'peiidency has come to be leuardod us a Plantation, growing 
raw piuduce to bo shipped by British agents in British ships, to be woiked into Fabrics 
b 3 " British skill and oaxutai, ami to bo re-export cd to the Depiuidency bj’ British mer- 
ohants to their corresponding BritLsh Finns in India and ebewhero.” — {J*Sit>tays, page 99.) 

This is best illustrated by the case ol cotton. 'Phe (‘oiht ol Directors 
-of the East India C^oiuj.aiiN began so eaily as 1788 to lake an interest 
ill the question of the cultivation ol cotton in India, and expended con- 
siderable sums in various attempts to stiiiudate its growtli. .^iiice 1858, 
the Government of India liiive. at the instance of British manufactiiriiig 
interests, taken stejis from time to time, to improve tlie qualit}" and 
quantity of cotton produced in India. The latest c*videiice of this is the 
appoininvent of the Indian (^otton Goinmittee of last year. I do not 
complain that this has been done. On the contrary, 1 tliink enough has 
not been done in this direction, I tliink India can grow , and oimht to be 
hcliu'd to grow, iiiiicli more and l)ctti*r cotton, and sliould be able to 
help both England and herself witli it. But iii\ point is that the policy 
wliicli the Government has hitherto j mi sued has been ime of encour- 
aging the exports of raw produce. Its policy has not been to encourage 
the conversion of our raw cotton into manufactures, 'riie doctrines of 
free trade and of laisycz fa ire, and an undue legard for English interests 
and the fear of interference with English trade, have prescribed the 
policy w’liich it has had to pursue. 

Railways and Commerce. 

The constiuction of railways in India wa^ mooted by the lirst Lord 
Hardiiige. He left a minute in 1818, and his successor. Lord Dalhousie, 
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took up the subject. It was in 1853 that Lord Dalhousie wrote his 
great Kailway minute and gave the first stimulus to railway construc- 
tion. India is indebted to him for the railway, as also for the telegraph. 
Says his eminent biographer, Sir William Hunter : — 

“ This was Lord Dalhousie’s masterly idea- -not only would ho o(^isolidate tho newly 
annexed territories of India by his railways, and immensely increase the striking power 
of his military forces at every point of the Empire, but ho would use a railway construc- 
tion as a bait to bring British capital and enterprise to India on a scale which had never 
entered tho imagination of any previous Governor- General. 

“ In all these arrangements,” continues Sir William Hunter, “ Lord Dalhousie had 
from tho outset a vigilant oye to the mercantile aspects of his railwfiy routes. ‘ The 
commercial and social advantages,’ ho wrote in his masterly mimito on Railways, ‘ which 
India would derive from their establishment arc, I truly behove, beyond all present 
calculation. Groat tracts are teeming with produce they cannot dispose of. Othera 
are scantily bearing what they would carry in abundance, if only it could bo conveyed 
whither it is needed. England is calling aloud for the cotton which India does already 
produce in some degree, and would produce sufficient in quality, and plentiful m quan- 
tity, if only there were provided the fitting means of convoyanco for it from distant 
plains to the several parts adopted for its shipment. Every increase of facilities tor 
trade has been attended, as we have soon, with an increased demand for articles of 
European produce in the most distant markets of India ; and we liavo yet to learn the 
extent and value of tho interchange which may be establialicd with ])eoplo beyond our 
present frontier, and which is yearly and rapidly increasing. Ships from every pait 
of tho world crowd our ports in search of produce which we have, or could obtain in 
tho interior, but which at present we cannot profitably f jfcch thonco ; ami now markets 
are opening to us on this side of tho globe under circumstances which defy the foresight 
of the wisest to estimate their probable value or cabul.ito their future c'xtcnt.* 

** Lord Dalhousie provided free play for the mercantile possibilities of the railways 
by removing the previous check? and hindrances on Iiulian trade. >Sir Edwin Arnold 
sums up tho .^0 measures in a pithy marginal note : — ‘ All ports in India made fioo.’ 

“ Tho uupreccdontod impuisc whicli Lord Dalhousie thus gave to Indian trade may bo 
realized by tho following figures. During his eight years of rule the export of raw cotton 
more than doubled itself irom 1^ millions storling to close on ij- millions. The export 
of grain multiplied by moro than threefold from £890,000 in 1848 to £2,900,000 in 1855. 

. . , The total exports of meichandise rose from 13]^ millions sterling in 1848 to 

over 23 millions in 1856. 

“ TIkj vast increase of productive industry, represented by these figures, cuablccL 
the Indian population to purchase the manufactures of England on an unpreoedonted 
scale. Tho imports of cotton goods and twist into India rose from three millions sterling 
in 1848 to 5^ millions in 1855. Tho total imports of merchandise and treasure increased 
during tho eight years from 10 V to 25| millions.” — {Dalho'ifiie, Rulers of India Sorio& 
by «ir W. W. Hunter, pages 191, 193-190.) 

I am fully alive to the advantages which railways have conferred on 
India. 1 have quoted from Sir William Hunter to show how their intro- 
duction affected Indian industries. As Lord Dalhousie’s minute sliows, 
one of the objects which they were intended to serve was the promotion 
of English trade and commerce with India. That was then the policy 
of the Government. I do regret that it was not tlien also the policy 
of Government to promote Indian industries, for then India would have 
prospered as well as England. It is particularly to be regretted that 
when they decided to develope a vast system of railways in India, they 
did not also decide to develope the iron and steel industry. For if they 
had done so, there would have been a much greater and more rapid 
extension of railways, because they would have cost India much less- — 
according to official testimony, the price of iron was increased fifty per 
cent, by reason of freight and landing charges — and would have spelled 
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much greater benefits to the country than they have. The adoption of 
such a policy had been urged long ago both by Indians and by English- 
men. In a paper which he read before the Industrial Conference at 
Poona in 1893, Mr. Eanade said : — 

** Many years ago Captain Townsend of the Ordnance Department obsei ve<j[j in his 
work on the Mineral Wealth of India that nothing strikes the stranger who studies Indian 
economy so much as the contrast between the bounty of Nature and the poverty of Man 
in tlio matter of this iron industry. Endowed more richly in iron ore than almost any 
other country in tho world, India lias in a commercial sense, no iron industry at 
all.” — {Essays, pages 1C8-1C9.) * ^ 

“ Mr. Ball, Deputy Superintendent of the Geological Survey, in his work on Econo- 
mic Geology observes that if the Government had started the manufacture ot iron on an 
extended scale at the time of tho first opening of the railways, great benefits would have 
accrued to tho State. If the State was justified in undertaking the construction of 
its own railways, there was nothing inconsistent with pr^ciplc in its undertaking tho 
manufacture of its own iron any more than in its manufacture of salt or opium. The 
effect of its establishing factories for iron manufacturer throughout India would 
have, in Mr. Ball’s opinion, enabled tho State to keep vast sums of money in circula- 
tion, and would have given employment to largo numbers of people who now resort to 
agriculture as their only resource The golden oiiporlunity was allowed to pass, and we 
find ourselves in tho anomalous situation that after one hundred and fifty years of 
British rule, tho iron resource.s of India remain undeveloped, and the country pays 
about ten* croi’cs of rupees yearly for its iron supply, while the old race of iron smelters 
find their occupation gone.” — [Essays, pages 164- 1C5.) 

That this could have Iteen done is proved by ihc success of the great 
Tata Iron and Steel Works. The Government have earned the gratitude 
of Indians by the support they gave to the scheme, and it is a matter 
of great satisfaction that the firm has rendered signal services to the 
Government and the Em])ire during this war by a ready supply of rails 
and shell steel for use in ^lesopotamia and Egypt. Jhit if the Govmn- 
nient had taken up the ([uestion of the manufacture of iron and steel 
when the schemes of railways were projected, or even later, the industry 
would have been established in the country much earlier and the entire 
industrial prospect of the country would have been altered and improved. 
It was not done, because, Tinfortunately for India, it was not the policy 
of the Government then to promote Indian industries. 

I have dwelt at some length upon thesi' laris to remind my English 
fellow-subjects how largely England is indebted for her industrial 
efficiency ’ and ])rosperity to her connection with India, and how grave 
an economic wrong has been done to India by tlu* policy pursued in the 
past, with the object that this should induce them the more to advocate 
and insist upon a truly liberal policy towards Indie in the future. I 
have also done this to dispel the idea that Indians are to blame for the 
decline of their indigenous industries, or that they suffc]' from any inherent 
want of capacity for industrial development on modern lines, and that 
Europeans are by nature more fitted than Asiatics for success in manu- 
facturing pursuits. 1 have shown that up to the middle of the eighteenth 
century England herself was an agricultural country : that for thousandfi 
of years and up to the beginning of the last century India excelled in 
manufactures as well as in agriculture, and that if during the century 
she came to be predominantly agricultural, this was due to the specia 

* The value of these imports had risen by 1913-14 to 26 crores, 
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treatment to which she had been subjected and not to any want ol 
industrial capacity and enterprise among her people. 


The Result— Frequent Famines. 

The decline of Indian industries, the growing imports of British 
manufactures and the exports of raw produce from India, led inevitably 
to the impoverishment of the manufacturing classes in all parts of the 
country and drove a growing proportion of the population to depend 
more and more upon the land. Out of a 'total record export of 58f 
millions in 1878-79, only 6| per cent, represented the value of what 
could properly be called manufactured goods, 93| per cent, being mere 
raw produce. In 1880 the imj)orts of manufactured goods were valued 
at £51,397,501. By the combined operation of these two causes the 
country was reduced to an economic condition wliich exposed it to the 
aggravated evils of frequent famines. Sir Horace Plunkett, whose 
inability to join us I most sincerely regi-et, pointed out in his valuable 
Report of tJie Recess Committee of 1896, that similar causes liad led 
at an earlier period to similar residts in Ireland. Speaking of the effect 
of legislation which had stnick at all Irish industries, not excepting 
agriculture, he said :• — 

It forced the population into entire dejHuidenee on tin* land and reduced the eountiy 
bo an economic condition involvjng periodical famines." 

In India there were five famines between 1800 to 1825 ; two })etween 
1825 to 1850 ; six between 1851 to 1875 ; eighteen between 1876 to 
1900. According to Mr. Digby, the total mortality according to official 
records, between 1854 to 1901 was 28,825,000. \\'vitiog in 1901, 
Mr. Digby said - 

“ Stated roughly, famines and scarcities have been four times as mnurif»ns during 
the last thirty years of the nineteenth century as they were one huiidied years earlier, 
and four times more widespread." 

I agree with my colleagiu s that, a])«irt from the other advantages 
which railways have conferred u])on India, they have hod an important 
effect in lessening the disastrous results of famines, drain can be carried 
to tracts affected by famine with much greater ease now than could be* 
done before, and deaths from actual unavailability of food can be pre- 
vented. Hince 1900, w^hon the second Famine (Commission, over which 
Sir Antony (novr Lord) I\To,cDoniioll presided, made its report, the prob- 
lem of famine relief and famine administration has also been placed 
on a satisfactory basis, and an admirable Famine (Code has been drawn 
up. “ In regard to palliatives imich has been df)ne : but in respect of 
prevention, the band has been slack.” And this 1 regret to say, not- 
withstanding the fact that many of the remedies which we recommend 
to-day were recommended nearly forty years ago. 

After the disastrous famine of 1877-78, the Government was pleased 
to appoint an Indian Famine Commission to enquire “ how far it is 
possible for Government by its action, to diminish the severity of famines,. 
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or to place the people in a better condition for enduring them.” Iiji 
their Report the Commission s«T.id : — 

“ A main caunn of the disastrous consequences of Indian famines, and one of the 
greatest diiHeultics in the way ot providing relief in an effectual shape, is to bo found 
in the fact that the great mass of the jicople directly depend on agriculture, and that 
there is no other industry from which any considerable i>art of the population derivea 
its support. The failure of the usual rains thus deprives the lahouring class, as a whole, 
not only of the ordinary supplies of foo«l obtainable at. pHci‘s viithin their reach, but 
also of the sole employment by which they eau earn the means of procuring it. The 
complete remedy for this condition of things will hr found fiuly in the dovolopment of 
industries other than agriculture and independent of the fluctuations of the seasons 

The principal recorumciidatioiis which that Commission made for 
the “ eiicouragomeiit of a diversity of occupations ” among the people 
tire so valuable, and so luuch in line with many of our own recommenda- 
tions. thiit T reproduce them below. They said : — 

“ 1. We have elsewhere cxpichsed our opinion tluit at the loot ot much of the jioverty 
of the people of India, and ot the risks to which they are »*x]) 08 ed in seasons of scarcity, 
lies the unfortunate circumstaiiee that agriculture forms almost the sole occupation of 
the mass of the pujmlation, and that nt> remedy for pie^ent evils caii be complete which 
does not include the introduction of a div(‘rsn \ of occupations, through which the surplus 
population may ho drawn from agrieiillural piii'Huits and led to find the means of sub- 
sistence in manufactures or some sucli emphn nients.' 

And, after referring to the obstiiclos that th*‘ii stood in the way of 
the investment of English capital in India, and idler urging reasons 
why direct State aid couhl not then ])e given, they proceeded to say : — 

“ C. There are, however, directions in winch w'e have no doubt the CTOvernment 
might usefully aid in fostering ilu* inception of new industrit's. The introduction of tea 
cultivation and manufacture is an instance of the suecessiul action of the (Jovemment 
which should encourage further raca&uies of a like chaiacter. in this case, the Govern- 
ment started jiluntations, imported Chinese w'orkmen, distributed seed, and brought 
the industry into a condition in which it.s commercial success was no longer doubtful. 
It then retired from any shaie in it, sold its plantations, and left the field to private 
capitalists. The cultivation of cinchona is a nieusuri' of a somewdiat similar description 
though it has not yet passed ent irel}’ into the hands of jirivatc persons. 

7. In treating of the improvement of agriculture, w'e have indicated how wo think 
the more scientific methods of Europe may he brought into practical operation in India 
by the help of specially trained exiierts, and the same uencra! system may, wo believe 
bo applied with success both to the actual opeiatiuns ot agriculture and to the prepara- 
tion for the market of the raw agrieultu ral staples of the country. Nor does there appear 
any reason why action of this sort should stop at agnciiltiual pioduce, and should not be 
extended to the manufactures which India now pioduces on a small scale or in a rude 
form, and which with some imiirovemenf might he expected to find enlarged sales, or 
could take the place of similar ui tides now* imported from foreign countries. 

“ 8. Among the articles and processe.^ to which these remniks would apply may be 
named the manufacture and refining of sugar ; the tanning of hides ; the manufacture ok 
fabrics of cotton, wool and silk ; the prejiaration ui fibres of other sorts, and of tobacco ; 
the manufactures of paper, ^lottery, glass, soap, oils and candles. 

“ 9. Somo of those arts are alrcadj’ practised with saecess at Government establish 
ments, such as the tannery at ('awnpiir, which largely supplies harness for the army^ 
and the carpet and other manufactuivs carried on in some of the larger jails ; and these 
institutions form a nucleus, around w’hieh wc may hope to sec a gradual spread of similar 
industry. They afford practical evidence of the success of the arts practised, and are 
schools for training the people of the countrj^ in improved methods ; and so long as any 
such institutions fairly supply a Govern meiit want, which cannot be properly mot otber- 
wne, or carry on an art in an improved form, and therefore guide and educate private 
trade, their influence can hardly fail to be beneficial. The same may be said of the work- 
shops of the Government and the railway companies which arc essential for the special 
purposes for which they are kept up, and gradually train and disseminate a more skilled 
class of artisans. 
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“ 10. The Goveramenfc might fuj*ther often afford valuable and legitimate assistance 
to private persons desiring to embark in a new local industry, or to devolope and improve 
one already existing, by obtaining needful information from other countries or skilled 
workmen or supervision, and at the outset supplying such aid at the public cost. So far 
as the products of any industries established in India can be economically used by the 
Government, they might properly be preferred to articles imported from Europe, and 
generally the local markets should be resorted to for all requisite supplies that they can 
afford. We are aware that steps have been taken within the last few years to enforce 
these principles, but more can certainly be done, and greater attention may properly 
be paid to the subject. 

“11. Otherwise than as above indicated, we do not think it desirable that the Govern- 
ment should directly embark ^n any manufacture or industry in an experimental way. 
Such experiments to be really successful or valuable must be carried out on a commercial 
basis. The conditions of any Government undertaking are rarely such as to give it this 
character, and the fear of incurring an undue expenditure on what is regarded as only 
an experiment will often lead to failure, which will be none the less mischievous because 
it was thus caused. 

“ 12. There is no reason to doubt that the action of Government may bo of great 
value in forwarding technical, artistic, and scieiitilic education, in holding out lewards 
for efforts in these directions, and informing at convenient centres nniecijms or collections 
by which the public taste is formed and information is diffused. The great industrial 
development of Europe in recent years has doubtless received no small stimulus from 
such agencies; and the duty of the Government in encouraging technical education is 
one to which the people of England are yearly becoming more alive, and which it is 
certain will be more adi'quatoly performed in the future. All the causes which render 
such action on the part of Governments desirable in Kurope apply with greater force to 
India Experience, however, is still wanting, even in England, as to how sucli instruction 
should bo given, and for India it will be hardly possible at present to go beyond the 
training of ordinary workmen in the practice of mechanical or cngmeeimg manipula- 
tion. 

“ 13. To whatever extent it is possible, however, the Government should give assist- 
ance to the devclo 2 )mciit of industry in a legitimate manner, and without interfering 
with the free action of the general trading community, it being recognised that every 
new opening thus created attracts labour which would otherwise be employed to com- 
paratively little pur{)()se on the land, and thus sets up a new Inilwark against the total 
prostration of the labour market, which in the jiresent (‘ondilion of the population follows 
on everv severe drought.” 


The cry of Indians for the promotion of Technical Education and 
Indigenous Industries. 

This valuable Report was published in 1880, but it seems that little 
heed was paid to its most iinportaui recommeudatioii.s. Little was 
done to encourage indigenous industries ; less to promote technical 
education. In the meantime the Indian National Oongross, which was 
organised to focus Indian public opinion and to represent the wants 
and wishes of the Indian public to the Government, came into existence 
in 1 885. At its third session in 1887 it pa.ssed the following resolution : — 

“ That having regard te the poverty of the people, it is desirable that the Government 
be moved to elaborate a system of technical education, suitable to the condition of the 
country, to encourage indigenous manufactures by a more strict observance of the orders, 
already existing, in regard to utilising such manufactures for State purposes, and to 
employ more extensively than at present, the skill and talents of the people of the 
country.” 

At its next session, in 1888, the (Congress urged the appointment o' 
a mixed Commission to enquire into the industrial condition of the 
country as a preliminary to the introduction of a general system of tech- 
nical education. It reiterated this request in 1891, 1892 and 1893. 
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In 1894 it affirmed in the most emphatic manner the importance of 
increasing public expenditure on all branches of education, and the 
expediency of establishing technical schools and colleges. It repeated 
the same request in 1895. In 1896 when a famine had broken out in 
a more or less acute form throughout India, it again urged that ‘‘ the 
true remedy against the recurrence of famine lies in the adoption of a 
policy which would enforce economy, husband the resources of the State, 
foster the development of indigenous and local arts and industries which 
have practically been extinguished, and help fofward the introduction 
of modem arts and industries.” In 3898 it again prayed, “ that having 
regard to the poverty ol-thc peo})le, atid the decline of indigenous indus- 
tries, the (lovernnient will introduce a more* elaborate and efficient scheme 
of tecliiiical instruction, and set a})art more funds for a better and more 
successful working of the same.” Tn 1901 the Congress urged the estab- 
lishment of at least one central fully (‘(jui])])ed polytechnic institute 
in the country, with minor techni(‘al schools and colleges in different 
provinces, ami rejjeated that ])rayer in 1905. In 1906 it urged that 
prinu.ry education should be made free, and gradually compulsory, 
all over the country, and that adecpiate ])rovision should be made for 
teclmical education in the different piwinces, having regard to local 
requirements. It reiterated the same prayer in 1908, 1909, 1910, 1911 
and 1913. Aft(T the outlireak of the war in 1911, the Congress urged the 
government to adopt immediate measures to organise and develope 
Indian industries. As the years rolled on, the need for industrial develop- 
ment was more and more keenly felt by Indians. Since 1905. an Indian 
Industrial (/onfereneo has met year after year, as an adjunct of the 
National Congress, and it re]>eatedly pressed upon Government the 
need for ])rovidiiig teclmical, industrial and commercial education 
throughout the country. It has also urged various other measures 
for the encouragement of indigenous industries. But neither the recom- 
mendations of the Indian Famine Commission nor the representations 
•of th(* Indian National Congress, nor those of the Indian Industrial 
Conference, produced much effect. Speaking at the Industrial Con- 
ference convened by Government in 1907, Sir John Hewett, the then 
Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces, said : — 

iho question of technical and industrial education has been before the Government 
nnd the public for over twenty years. There is probably no subject on which more has 
been written or said, while less has been accomplished.’* 

The earlier portion of Chapter X of our Report, dealing with industrial 
education, shows how little has been done up to this time to provide 
such education for the people. A few years ago the Govorimient of 
India instituted scholarships of the annual value of £150, not exceeding 
ten in number, to enable Indians to proceed to Europe and America 
for special training, but it was not necessarily to be technical. Under 
this system 100 students have hitherto gone abroad for such training. 
Finding the provision to promote the scientific and industrial education 
of Indians in the country wholly insufficient, a few Indian and European 
gentlemen started an Association in Calcutta in 1904, one of the objects 
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of which was ‘ to enable distinguished graduates of Indian Universities 
to prosecute further studies in science in Europe, America, Japan or 
other foreign countries.’ Since 1910 the Bengal Government helped the 
Association with an annual grant (jf Rs. 5,000, which has been reduced 
to Rs. 2.500 since the war. Rai Jogendra Chandra Chose Bahadur, 
Secretary of the Association, told us that over 300 students had been 
sent abroad with the assistance of this Association for such education, 
and that 140 of them had returtied, of whom 130 were employed. He 
also told us that his students had started twenty new factories and were 
in charge of several factories employing a capital of over forty lakhs of 
rupees. This shows how keen is the desire of Indians to obtain technical 
education and to devote themselves to the industrial regeneration of 
their country. The Government of India have recently increased the 
number of technical scholarships to thirty, and have revised the rules^ 
regulating the grant of such scholarships, which are in some respects 
an improvement on those they have superseded. But these scholarships 
are too few to meet the requirements of the situation. Adequate 
provision for imparting useful industrial and tcclinical education both 
at home and abroad, remains yet to he made for the youth of India.. 

Progress of other Nations in Manufactures, and its Effect on India. 

Reference has been made in Chapters 11, VI and VII of onr Report 
to the growth of certain industries in India during recent years with 
Indian capital and Indian control, the most important an\ong them being 
the cotton mill industry, the Tata Iron and Steel Works and the Tata 
Hydro-Electric Works. So far as this goes, this is a matter of sincere 
satisfaction. But the progress is altogether small, [n the meantimey 
siive 1870, other nations have made enormous progress in mami- 
lecturing industries. I would particularly mention Germany, Austria, 
the United States and Japan, as their progress has specially affected 
India. They have each done so by devising and carrying out a 
S5^stem of g(meral and technical education for their peoples, accom- 
panied by a system of State aid and encouragement of indu.stnes. 
And these nations* and several others besides -most of which liave 
built up their industries by some form of State aid or protection, have 
taken full advantage of the policy of free trade to which India has been 
subjected, to purchase raw pi’oduce, from India and to flood her markets^ 
with their mamifactured good-s. India has thus been exposed to o v er-ex- 
tending commercial subjugation by these nations, witliout being armed 
and equipped to offer a resistance and without being protected by any 
fiscal walls or rajnparts. This incessant and long-continued attack has 
affected her agricultural as w'ell as manufacturing industries. Her 
indigo industry has nearly been killed by Germany. Before 1897, when 
Dr. Bayer produced artificial indigo, Germany had been importing 
vegetable indigo of the value of over one million sterling. A few years 
afterwards she was exporting artificial indigo of three times that value. 
Germany’s bounty-fed beet sugar gave the first serious shock to the 
ancient sugar industry of India, and it has suffered and is continually 
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suffering from the competition of foreign sugar. In 1913-14 Germany 
and Austria purchased from India raw materials amounting to £24,220,400 
in value, or just a little less than one-sixth of the total output, 
while the imports to India from these two countries amounted to 
£11,304,141. The exports to the United Kingdom in the same year 
amounted to £38,230,780. and the imports from the United Kingdom 
to £78,388,149. 

Forty or fifty years ago, Japan was far behind India })oth in agri- 
culture and industries. But her Government {?nd j)cople, working in 
conjunction, have brouglit about a wonderful development of her indus- 
tries built upon ‘ a system of technical education which included every- 
thing required to enable her to occupy her proper place among the 
manufacturing nations of the world.’ Japan takes in a large propor- 
tion of the ex]K)rts of our cotton, and she sends us an iiicr(‘asing quantity 
of her cotton goods and otlicr manufactures. The averag*' of her total 
imports of the five pre-war years 1909-10 to 1913-14 was 2*5 per cent, 
of onr total imports. Tlie share of her imports in the year ending March 
1917, was 8*9 per cent . of the total. The total imports of India (excluding 
£28,959,706 of treasure, hut iindiiding Government stores) amounted, 
in the year ending 31st March 1911. to £127,538,638. In the imports 
of the five pr(‘-war years 1909-10 to 1913-14, the average share of the 
United Kingdom was 62-8 per cent. ; of the other parts of the British 
Empire, 7 per cent. ; of the allies (excluding Japan), 4*6 per cent. ; of 
Japan, 2*5 per cent. ; of tin* United States, 3*1 per cent. : of Java, 6*4 per 
cent. ; and of tlie other foreign countries (primupally Germany and 
Austria-Hungary), 13*6 per cent. The share of the principal countries 
in the imports of the year ending 31st March 1917, was the United 
Kingdom, 58*7 p(‘r cent. ; other parts of the British Bmpire, 7 per cent. ; 
allies (excluding Japan). 3*3 per cent. : Japan. 8*9 per cent. : the United 
States, 7-3 per cent. ; Java, 8'9 per cent. ; and other foreign countries, 
5*9 per cent. 

The extent to which India has thus come to be dependent upon 
other countries for the raw materials and manufactured articles neces- 
sary in the daily life of a niodern civilised community is deplorable. 
The following classified table of the imports which came into India 
in the year ending March 1914, will give an idea of the extent of this 


dependence 

£ 

/. — Food, drinlr^ and tobacco ..... 16,441,330 

Fish (excluding canned fish) .... 208,330 

Fruits and vegetables ...... 7ri3.583 

Grain, puisne and flour . . . . . * . 185,500 

Liquors 1,251,642 

Provisions and oilman's stores .... 1,649,087 

Spices 1,154,875 

Sugar ........ 9,971,251 

Tea 152,409 

Other food and drink, i.e., coffee (other than roasted 

or ground) hops, etc. ..... 511,623 

Tobacco ........ 501,923 

an 



21. — Jtaw materials and produce^ and articles mainly un- £ 

inaimfaciured 7,038,380 

Coal, coke, and patent fuel 710,920 

Cums, resins, and ice . . . . . . 175,764 

Hides and skins, raw ...... 101,006 

Metallic ores and scrap iron or steel for manufac- 
ture . ^ 41,977 

Oils . . ‘ 2,934,611 

Seeds, including oil seeds ..... 53,431 

Tallow, Bte^rine, wax 160,638 

Textile materials ...... 1,204,510 

Wood and timber ...... 515,590 

Miscellaneous {including shells, chank, cowries, fish 

manure, pulp of wood and rags for paper) . 1,149,873 

Jll — Articles wholly or mainly manufactured . . 96,769,443 

Apparel 1 ,669,389 

Arms, ammunition and military stores . . 236,713 

Carriages and cars, including cycles and motor cars 1,422,067 

Chemicals, drugs and medicines .... 1,605,^99 

Cutlery, hardware, implements (oxcejit marliine 

tools) and instruments ..... 4,291,140 

Dyes and colours ...... 1,510,93^ 

Furniture, cabinet-ware, and maniifactuies ol wood 224,323 

Glassware and earthenware .... 1,728,667 

Hides and skins, tanned or dressed, and leather . 266,683 

Machinery of all kinds (including belting for machi- 
nery) 5,508,397 

Metals, iron and steel and manufactures thereof . 10,633,249 

Metals, other than iron and steel and manufac- 
tures thereof ....... 41,010,801 

Paper, jjaste board, and stationery . . . 1,524,982 

Railway plant and rolling stock .... 6,689,794 

Yarn and textile fabrics ..... 50,360,043 

Miscellaneous (including prints, engravings, pictures, 
rubber manufactures, smokers’ req'iisites, soaps, 
spirits perfumed, sticks and whips, stones and 
marble, toilet requisites, toys, and requisites for 
games and sports, umbrellas and umbrella fit- 
tings) ........ 5,055,963 

IV. — Miscellaneous and unclassified, including living 
animals, fodder, bran pollards and articles imported 
by post ........ 1,916,135 

V. — Oovernment stores ....... 5,373,350 

Total value of all imports, excluding treasure £127,538,638 

Chapter IV of our Report gives a more analysed and critical sum- 
mary of the industrial deficiencies of India. It similarly points oui 
that the list of industries which, though the materials and articles wi 
mport are essential alike in peace and war, are lacking in this countrj 
is lengthy and ominous ; and that until they are brought into existence 
)n an adequate scale, Indian capitalists will, in times of peace, be deprivec 
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of a number of profitable enterprises, whilst, as experience has shown 
in the event of a war which renders sea transport impossible, India’s 
all-important existing industries will be exposed to the risk of stop- 
page, her consumers to great hardship, and* her armed forces to the 
grayest possible danger. With the abundance of our raw materials, 
agricultural and mineral, with the great natural facilities for power 
and transport, with a vast home market to absorb all that we may 
manufacture, it should not be difiicult to effectively cut down this list, 
if the Government will equip the people for the task by j)roviding the 
necessary educational and banking facilitie.s and extending to them 
the patronage and support of the State. How the (loveriinient may 
best do this is the question we have to an.swer. 


Government Industrial Policy in Recent Years. 


I have little to add to the history of Governmejit industrial policy 
in recent years which is given in Chapter VJII of the Jleport. The 
account giveir there of the e fforts made by Go\en ment for the improve- 
ment of Indian industries shows how little has hoeii aeliievcd. But 
I do not agree witli my colleagues when thov say (purugTajrh 111) that 
this has becir “ owing to the lack of a definite and accepted policy, and to 
the absence of an appropiiate oiganisation of specialised experts.” 1 
^harc with them the regret that l-ordAImiev did not apjnove that part 
of the proposal of the Mudi'as Government made, in 11)10. wliich urged 
that Government agency should be employed to demonstrate that 
certain industrial improvements could be adopted with commercial 
advantage ; and I am tliankful that in moditicatioii of that order. Lord 
Oi-ewe, by his telegram, dated the 1st Kobruary, l!»t6, authorised the 
Govei-nment of India, pending final orders on this Commission's Report, 
“ to instract Local Govermneiits that in cases in which thev desire to 
help particular industries they may do so. subject to vour approval and 
to financial exigencies, without being unduly res! riel ed by my prede- 
cessor’s rulings.” But I cannot endorse that part of the Report which 
speaks of “ the deadening effect produced by Lord Morley’s dictum 
of 1910 on the initial attempts made by Government for the improve- 
ment of industries.” (Introductory, page xix.) I think my colleagues 
have taken an exaggerated view of the effect of Lord Morley’s 
refusal to sanction the particular part of the Madras Government’s 
proposal to which reference has been made above. In justice to Lord 
Morley, and in order that the orders which he passed on the subject 
of technical education may be properly appreciated, I will quote below' 
the following two paragraphs from the despatch in question, dated the 
29th July 1910. Said his Lordship : — 


“ I hayo examined the account which the Madras Government have given of the 
attempts to create new industries in the province. TIio results represent consider- 
able labour and ingenuity, but they are Dot of a character to remove mv doubts as to 
the utility of State effort in this direction, unless it is strictly limited to industrial in- 
Btraction and avoids the semblance of a commercial venture. So limited, interference 
with private enterpri^ is avoided, while there still remains an ample an<l well-defined 
sphere of activity. The limit disregarded, there is the danger that the new State' 
industry will either remain a petty and ineffective plaything, or will become a costly and 
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hazardous speuiilatlon. 1 sympathise with the Conference and the Madras Government 
in their anxiety for the industrial development of the province, but 1 think that it is 
more likely to be retarded than promoted by tho diversion to IState-managed comaicr> 
eial enterprises of funds which are urgently required for the extension of industrial and 
technical instruction. 

“ The policy which I am prepared to sanction is that State funds may be expended 
upon familiarising the people with such improvements in the methods of production 
as modern soiohce and the practice of European countries can suggest ; further than 
this the State should not go, and it must be left to private enterprise to demonstrate 
that these improvements can be adopted with commercial advantage. Within the 
limits here indicated it appears to me that the objects which the Industrial Conference 
had in view can all be acoomplish(*d by moans of technical and industrial schools ; it 
is in such schools that a knowlinlge of new indu'i-tries and new processes can be imparted, 
that the use of new implements can best be taught and the technical skill of the arti- 
sans most readily improved. In a leather scliool the method of chrome tanning can 
be demonstrated and laught ; in a weaving school the indigenous hand loom can bo 
improved and tho advantage of the improvement demonstrated. If tho schools are 
properly managed they will supply the jirivale capitalist with instructed workmen 
and with all the information ho requires for a Commercial acnturc. To convert tho 
leather or weaving school into a (rovernment factory in order to demonstrate that 
articles can be manutactured and sold to the public at a profit, goes, in my view, beyond 
what is desirable and beyond what is found necessary in other provinces. M\ objec- 
tions do not extend to the I'stablislunent of a bureau of indiistiial inforniation, or to 
the dissemination from such a centre of intelligence and ad\ice legardmg new indus- 
tries, processes or appliances, provided that nothing is done calculated to interlcrc with 
private ontei prise.” 

As Lord (^rewe pointed out in. his despatch No. 24-Ee venue, dated 
March 12th, 1912 : — 

“ The Government ot Madre s(‘emed to have jilaced loo limited a construction 
upon the orders given in my predecessor’s despatch of 29th July, 1910. The policy 
which ho then sanctioned was that State funds might be expeiKled upon lamiliarising 
the people with .such methods ot production as modern science and tho jiractice of 
European countries could suggest. This need not bo interpreted UvS confining instruc- 
tion solely to industrial schools. I am prepared to recognise that in certain cases in- 
struction ill industrial schools may be insuificieiit and may requite to bt‘. supplemented 
by practical ti,uning in workshops, wher<‘ the applic<»tion oi new })r«K'tsses laa;, bo 
demonstrated; and there is no objecttori to the pui chase and maintenanee ol experi- 
mental plant for the purpose ot demonstrating the advantage of improved inachuieiy 
or new processes and for ascertaining the data of production.” 

ItidiiiTi public opinion no doubt desired that tlic (loverniuent should 
go farther than Lord Morley had sanctioned. But even so, they would 
have been grateful if action had been taken within tlui “ ample and 
well-defined sphere of activity ’’ which he had sanctioned ; if the funds 
which it was proposed to divert to 8tate-jnanaged commercial enter- 
prises, had been devoted to “ the extension of industrial and technical 
instruction ” for which his Lordship said, they were “ urgently 
required ” ; if State funds had been “ expended upon familiarising the 
people with such improvements in the methods of production as 
modern science and the practice of European countries could suggest.” 
Their complaint was that tliat was not done. It is said in pa;ragraph 
199 of the Ileport that the (toveriiment (of India) ‘‘had neither the 
organisation nor the equipmeiit to give effect even to the compara- 
tively limited j)olicy sanctioned by Lord Morley.” The obvious answer 
is that the necessary organisation and equipment should have been 
created. 

A Welcome Change. 

The outbreak of the war drew forcible attention to the extent of 
India’s dependence upon countries outside the British Empire, parti- 
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cularly upon Germany and Austria, for the supply of many of the 
necessaries of life for her people, and some time after the conmience- 
ment of the war, the Government of Tiidia resolved to examine the 
question of the industrial policy which the Government should pursue 
in the altered state of things in India. In their despatch to the Secre- 
tary of State dated the 26tli November 1915, Lord Hardinge's Govern- 
ment put the case for a change of policy in very clear and forceful lan- 
guage. They said : — *" 

“ It iH becoming increaHingly clear that a tlclinitc aiul sclf-eoiiHcious policy of im- 
proving :,lio Industrial capabiliiicH of Iiulia wiU ]iav<‘ to be puibucd after the war, unless 
she IS to become more and moio a diim])in» ground lor^ihc manufactures of foreign 
nations who will be competing the moic keenly for market'^, the more it becomes 
■apparent that the political future of the larger nations depends on their economic posi- 
tion. The attitude of the Indian puhlic towards tliis important question is unani- 
mous and cannot be left out of accouni iManufactuie s, politicians and the literate 
public have for long been iiressing their demands for a definite and accepted policy 
of State aid to Indian industries : and the demand is one which evokes the sympathy 
of all classes of Indinns wlioso position or inti'lligenne leads them to take any degree 
of interest in such matters.” The ilosiialeli tnnplia-^isrd “ the need for an industrial 
policy which will enable technical edueatum in India to produce its best results, and 
which will lighten the pre ssure on ]>ure!y literaiy couises and reduce the excessive 
Uomand for employment in tlie s-TVices and eallings to which these courses lead np.’* 

Finally the GoverniTumi said : - 

” After the war India will eoiibider lieinOt entitled to demand the utmost help 
which her (loveniiiient <‘an utToid to enable liei to take her place, so far as circum- 
■Stances permit, as a manufacturing country.” 

The ac(!Opt.iiice of this policy by the Secretary of State for India 
and the appointment of this Conlnli^si()n to considtn* and report in what 
ways this help may Ik* given was vcleoniecl by Indians witli feelijigs 
of gratitnd(» and hope, like the dawn of day after a dark and drearv 
night. But the hope is occasionally clouded by a recollection of the 
fact that the Labour Varty joining with the Irish Nationalist > and the 
Lancasliire vote mohilised its force against the. GovcMiiment in England 
against the raising of the inijiort duty on cotton goods in India even 
while the Indian cotton excise duty which India has regiirded as a 
great and crying gricvai^ce all those twenty-one years, was still allowed 
to continue*- and that so liighly honoured a statesniau as Mr. Asejuith 
gave his support to the Chivernineiit jiolicy only on the understanding 
that this in coimuoii with all otlier fiscal issues would he reconsidered at 
the end of tlie war. Indians riMucniber. however, with gratitude the 
firm attitude which ^Mr. Austen Chainberlain. the then Secretary of 
State for India, adojited in tlie Jiiatter, and the rt‘ply which he gave 
to the Lancashire deputidion that waited on him with reference to that 
simple fiscal moasun*. without which, as he told tlie deputation, it would 
have been impossible for India to make the contribution of £100 millions 
to the cost of tlie war. 

The brief narrative which I have given here of the industrial rela- 
tions of India with England, and of the policy which England has pur- 
sued towards India, will, I hope, lead some of tliosc of my English 
fcllow-subjccts, who are unwilling to let the Government of India protect 
and promote Indian industries under a wrong apprehension that that 
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would injure English interests, to recall to mind how much India has- 
contributed to the prosperity of England during a century and a half, 
and how much she has suffered by reason of the illiberal policy which 
has hitherto been pursued towards her. It will lead them, I hope, to 
reflect that the result of this policy is that, after a hundred and fifty 
years of British Rule, India, with all her vast natural resources and 
requirements, is the poorest country in the world, and that comparing 
her pitiable condition with the prosperous state of the self-governing 
Dominions which have enjoyed freedom to developo their industries, 
they will recognise the necessity and the justice of allowing India libcity 
to regain national ^jealih and prosperity. Such a policy will not benefit 
India alone. It will benefit England also. For if India will grow rich, 
if the standard of living in India will rise, her vast population will 
naturally absorb a great deal more of imports than it docs at present. 
This view was repeatedly urged by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, and it is 
fully supported by the history of other countries which have become 
prosperous during recent times. The United States offer an illustration. 
The following figures show how their imports have grown with their 
prosper! t}’' : — 

Year Imports in millions 

of dollars. 

18fU> .358 

1870 435 

1880 067 

1890 .... .... 789 

1000 849 

The same truth is illustrated by the history of the commerce of 
Japan. As Japan has been develo])ing her own manufactures and 
growing in affluence, she has been furnishing a ra])idly giowing market 
to the merchants of the world. The following table makes this clear — 

A\m:\l AvEftAciK Imports of Japan in Recent Decades. 


Values in MilUmis of Yen. 


- 

— 

I Flom the 
United 

1 Kingdom. 

From " 
Germany. 1 

From 

U. S. A. 

From other^ From all 
Countries. | Countries. 

1881-1890 


. j 19-6 

3-4 

42 

1 19-3 

; 46-5 

1891-1900 

. 

. ! 46-6 

14-8 

22 8 

1 87 0 

1 

171*2 

1 

1900-1909 

• 

. j 84 3 

361 

1 

65 -S i 

1 

109-8 

i 386 0 

1 


Commenting on tlie growth and variety of imported manufactures 
in the United States noted above, Mr. Clive Day says in ‘‘ History 
of Commerce ” (page 568) :• — 

** It is pr6bable that the United States will always continue to import manufac- 
tured Wales like those named above, in great variety and amounting in the total to 
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considerable value. We cannot afford to refuse the contributions of peoples who have 
specialized in various lines, and by reason of inherited taste and skill, or with the aid 
of exceptional natural resources, can offer us what wo cannot readily produce ourselves.” 

This is exactly what I would say with regard to our future, assuming 
that we are allowed to develop o\ir home industries to the fullest extent 
we can. But I need not labour this point further. I am glad to find 
that “ the Committee on Commercial and Industrial Policy aft^ir the 
War” of which Lord Balfour of Burleigh was the Chairman, has 
expressed the same view. In paragraphs 232 and 233 of their Final 
■Report they say:--- • ^ 

‘‘ Whilst Europe as a whole may be said to be duided into settled tields of inter- 
national competition where local circulllstance^. convenience of transjiort, and suit- 
ability of production foi local needs, have hecoiiie tlio controlling; factors, there remain 
vast markets still imictically untouched fop the futuie flevolopment of the exporting 
nations of the world. China, with its 400 millions of population, an old and industrious 
civilisation, must in the near future develop its already great anil growing demands 
tor products of our trades. 'Plieie are gieat potentialities in India and there is also 
the demand of Siberia and the smaller Far Eastern (ountnes. which aie likely in future 
to affonl profitable markets. 

” It is true that in this sphere the competition of Ja])an will have to be increasingly 
reckoned wiih, hut wc have no doubt that with a rise in the ‘•tandard of living of East- 
ern peoples, there will come a corfesjionding iiicieaseol the quantity and improvement of 
the quality of the goods demand'd. This development cannot fail to he of advantage- 
to British industry, and for this reason, if for no other, we dosiie to emphasise the import- 
ance of a^ measures, iiic tiding particularly the rapid f‘\teiisi(»n of Bailways, likely to 
promote the economic well-being of India*.*' 

The hope of Indians for tlio industrial development of their country 
has been further strengthened !)y the kn()\vled;..e that, like their noble 
predecessors in ofhee. tlie jncsmit Viceioy and the Secretary of State are 
also convinctd of tlie necessity of a liberal j)oliry heiu^ adopted in respect 
of Indian iiidustiiai development. They have read the followin^g passage 
in the Report on ('onstitntioual Reforms witli great satisfaction: — 

“ On all grounds, a ioiwanl policy m industrial devclojuncnt is urgently called for, 
not merely to give India econoinic stability ; hut in order to satisfy the aspirations of 
her people who desire to see lier stand before the W'orld as a well-poised, up-to-date 
country : in order to pro^ide an outlet for tlie energies of her young men who are other- 
wrise drawn excliishcly to (lovoriiinont service or a few^ overstocked piofessions ; in order 
that money now lying unpIodueti^e may be applied to the benefit ol the wliolc « im- 
munity ; and in order that the too spi culative and Ktcrary tendencies of Indian thought 
may bo bent to more practical ends, and the people may be better qualified to she ulder 
the now' responsibilities whieh the new const it ut ion will lay upon them. These consid- 
erations led Lord Hardinge's (xuvernment to recommend the appointment of the Indus- 
trial ronimission which is at present sitting. 

“ These are jiolitieal considerations peculiar to India itself. But both on economic 
and military grounds inqierial iiiteicsts also demand that the natural lesouiees of India 
should heiicofoith be better utilised. We cannot measure the access of strength W'hich 
an industrialised India w'ill bring to the pow'or of the Empire ; but w’c are sure that it 
will he w'elcoinc after the w-ar." 

How far the ho])e so raised will be realised; will depend largtdv upon 
the decision of the vital t|uestiou whether the powei* as well as the 
responsibility of proiiiotinu: tlie industrial development of India, shall be 
placed in the Government of India, acting under the control of the 
elected representatives of tlie people in the Legislative Council. This 
factor governs all our recommendations. 



Indaitrjes and Agricallnre. 

In Chapter V of the Eeport. dealing with iidnstries and a.a;riculture 
niy colleagues say : — 

“ Wo take this opportunity of stating in tho most emphatic manner our opinion ol 
tile paramount importanoo of agriculture to this countr3% and of the necessity of doing 
."vorything possible to improve its methods and increase its output.’^ 

They go on to say : — 

“ Such improvement will, we anticipate, be mainly ellectod by tho organisations 
which are in process of development under the charge of the imperia* and provincial 
Departments of Agriculture,' and though the results attained are not yet of much economic 
importance, they are steadily growing and will eventually demand large manufacturing 
establishments to produce the machinery, plants and tools which the raiyats will find 
advantageous as labour-saving devices.** 

They point out the possibilities of improved agricultuial methods 
and suggest that there is much scope for the use of ] )o wo r- driven machin- 
ery in agricult are for lifting water frmu wells, channels, tanks and rivers, 
for irrigation and for other purposes, and for improving the land by 
draining low-lying ground and by deep })lougiiing, etc. 'Phey also 
recommend the provision of hand machiiieiy of improved typos, espe- 
cially for the reaping, threshing and winnowing of props. Tliey go on 
to say : — 

“ India is not at all yot accustomed to tho tree use ot lueciiauical appliances, and it 
should bo an important function of the Departments of Industries and Agriculture t(i 
encourage their introduction in ovory possiblo way. For a long time to come tho employ- 
ment of machinery in agriculture in India will largely depend u|>on tho completeness and 
efficiency of tho official organisation which is eroatod to encourage its use and to assist 
those who use it.** 

In this connection 1 would draw uttontitm to the opinion of Mr. 
.lames MacKemia, the Agricnltiiral Advisor to tlio (hwerii'iieiit of India. 
At page 29 of his valuable ])amphlet on .Agriculture in India,’' ])ublishod 
in 1915, ho says : — 

“ We have seen that the iutioducliou of European maehuieiy has always figured 
prominently in the otforts of the amateur a:;ricultiiral reformer. Much success has, 
undoubtedly, boon obtained in the introduction of graiii-winnowcis, cane-crushing 
machinery, etc. But in recommending tho introduction of reaping niaohines or heavy 
English ploughs, caution is necessary. Reaping machine^ may bo useful on large estates 
where la >our is scarce, but the whole rural economy of a t act where populati< n is dense 
may be upset by tlieir use. A large amount of cheap labour which ordinarily does the 
reaping is throwo out of employment ; the gleaneiH lo^e their recognised perquisites. 
In tho case of heavy ploughs, the advisability of deep ploughing has first to bo proved. 
In both cases the capacity of tho available cattle and tho difficulty of replaising broken 
spare parts and of carrying out repairs are serious obstacles to tho introduction of foreign 
machinery. As in tho case of plants, tho i provemont of the local material which the 
cultivator can himself make and repair and which his cattle can draw, seems tho more 
hopeful line of improvement.” 

I entirely endorse tins ujiiiiion. diiliculties pointed oat by Mr. 
MacKemia apply witli cqaal, if not jgrc-iti'.r, force, in the case of power- 
driven machinery for the parposes indi^iated- above. As my collcai.^aci' 
have observed ’‘in India aviicaltural foiulitions are widely diflerent 
from those in Europe and Germanv,” aiii *’ as yet very ii tie of mecha- 
nically operated plant has come into use ” here, “ chiefly because holdings 
are small and scattered, and ryots possess little or no canital.” “ The 
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Jesuits achieved in this direction in the south of India ’’ are also not 
very important perhaps, if measured by their immediate economic 
effect.” While, therefore, 1 appreciate the value of the use of power- 
driven machinery in the dev<ilopmcnt of agiiculture, when cconomit^ 
conditions should favour its introduction, I do not a-rce witli the recom- 
mendation ‘‘ that it should b(* an imjjortitnt function of the Dcpartm^r.ts 
of Industries and Agriculture to encourage tiieii introduction in nmrif 
I ossihle way” T appi’chend tliat. with such a reconimeudation from th(^ 
Commission, the zeal for promoting mechauical engineering interests 
and establishments may push the use of power-diiven machinery without 
4luc appreciation of the economic interests of agriculturists iu the present 
<*ircumstances of the country. For these reasons, and because in any 
case the introduction of power-driven machinery will talce a long time, 

[ think it my duty to draw attention to other mc'aus of improvement, 
])articularly to agricultural education. 

The history (if agriculture in India during British rule lias recently 
been told by Mr. MacKenna in his ]umphIot referred to above. Agri- 
culture is by far the givatest of tlie industries of India, and nearly 200 
millions of its immense jHipulatiou are (h^.peiident for tlieir livelihood 
on agriculture or on iudusiri(‘s subsidiaiy to it. The Famine Commis- 
sion of 1880 made very strong recommeudations as to the necessity of 
establishing departments und(w a Direcitor in c'uch ]>rovince to promote 
agricultural encjuiiy, agricultural improvcmient and famiii". relief. Tlu‘ 
(leparlments were constituted, but liy a Resolution published in 1881 
the Government of India decided to postpone agricultural improve- 
ment until the scheme of agricultural enquiry had bi'en completed. 
Nothing was done till 1889, at the end of which year the Secretary of 
State s(mt out Dr. Voolcker of the Royal Agricultural Society to en- 
quire into and advi.se upon the improvement of Indian agriculture. 
After touring over India and holding many conferences, Dr. Voelcker 
jecommended a systematic prosecution of agricultural enquiry and the 
spread of geneval and agricultural education, and la’d down in con- 
‘ii del able detail the lines on which agricultural improvement w’as possible. 
An Agricultural Chemist and an Assistant Cbeinist were a])poiiited iu 
1892 to carry on research and to dispose of chemical questions connected 
with forest and agiiculture. In 1901 an Iiisjxictor-Gencral of Agri- 
culture was appointed. 1.\vo otliei- scientists wore added to the staff 
in 1903. Mr. MacKenna says : — 

The oJbj<"ct aimed at was to increa o the rovenu'^s of India by tho improvement ol 
ajjrifu’ture ; tut iiotl i g wa^ d »no f..r that improvnnont, and t'\e oxi'a ".sion of the Land 
llecords staff and t'lo c <mpilation of statistics almo'st entirely occupied the attention of 
t lie Provincial Di partmt nla. 

An Agi'icultural Research Institute was established at Ihisa in 1905 
with the help of a generous donation of £30.003 made to the Viceroy 
by Mr. Henry Phipps of Chicago. In 1905-06 the Government of India 
announced that a sum of 20 lakhs (subsequently raised to 24 lakhs) 
would annually be available for the improvement of agriculture. Agri - 
cultural colleges were accordingly re-or<ranised or started at Poona, 
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Cawnpore, Sabour, Nagpur, Lyallpur and Coimbatore. These colleges 
have been doing good work, but very little process has been made with 
the agricultural education of the people. I wish to acknowledge herb 
the improvement which has been broright about in agriculture by means 
of our large irrigation works, which the Government have constructed, 
the improvement of wheat and cotton and in other ways. That improve- 
ment has been great and the Government is entitled to full credit for it. 
But I wish to draw attention to the urgent need and great possibilities 
of further improvement. Irrigation requires to be much more extended. 
A more systematic and>. extended programme of improvement requires 
to be adopted, th^ most important item in which should be agricul- 
tural education. 


Agricultural Education. 

Writing in 1915 on this subject Mr. MacKenna said 

“ There is probably no subject connected with agriculture on which so much has 
boon written as agricultural education ; none, perhaps in whiih less has been effected. 
It is a constant anxiety to agricultural workers who mainly strive after an ideal which 
seems untenable. It has been debated at numerous conferences and has been the text 
of many writers, but there are practically no results to show.*' “ The Famine Commis- 
sioners, so long ago as 1880, expressed the view that no general advance in Ihe agricultural 
system can be expected until tlic rural population had been no educated as to enable them to 
take a practical interest in agricultural progress and reform. These views were con- 
firmed by the Agricultural Conference of 1888 . , • The most important, and 

probably, the soundest proposition laid down by the conference was that it was most 
desirabU to extend primary education amongst agricultural claiises. But with the enun- 
ci ition of this basic principle other resolutions were passed which, while containing much 
that was excellent, probably led to the extraordinary confusion of subsequent years." 
For some time “ the dominnting idea was that it was necessary to teach agriculture some- 
how or other, in rural schools. Fortunately this id(‘a has now been abandoned. It is 
now agreed that agriculture, as such, cannot be taught in schools ; that rural education 
must bo general and agricultural education technical " . . . . The view now taken 
is that, instead of endeavouring to teach agriculture as such an attempt should be made 
to impart to the general scheme of education a markedly agricultural colour and to 
encourage powers of observation and the study of natun* with special reference to the 
surro mdings of each school. With this object text books are being re-written so as to 
include lessons on familiar objects ; nature study is being taught and school gardens 
have been started. There are, however, serious difficulties in obt aining suitable teachers. 
But, as I have already said, more will depend on the natural awakening of the intelligence 
of pupils by the spread of general education than on specialised training. And in primary 
schools the essential thing is to establish general education on a iirm basis so that the 
pupils may develop powers of observation and of reasoning. If this be done interest in 
their surroundings will naturally follow.” 

Mr. MacKerma says in th(‘ end : — 

“ Any attempt to teach agriculture in India, before investigation has provided the 
material, is a fundamental mistake which has seriously retarded development, and this mis- 
take has affected, not only elementary, but to a much greater extent collegiate education.” 

This is where we stood after thirty-five years of inquiry, discussion 
and trial ! 

Other civilised countries took a much shorter period to decide 
upon a definite course of agricultural education and have prospered 
on their decision. In Sir Horace Piunkett's Report of the Recess Com- 
mittee of 1896 an account is given of the systems of State aid to 
agriculture and industry which were prevalent before that year in various 
countries of Europe. Though these countries, as also America and 
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Japan, have made much greater progress since then both in asrricul- 
tural education and improvement, that report is still of great value 
to us and will amply repay perusal. I will extract only one passage 
from it here. Said Sir Horace Plunkett and his colleagues : - 

“ The most positive action of the State in assisting agi’iculturo is taken in connection 
with education. Everywhere it is accepted as an axiom that technical knowledga tnd 
general enlightenment of the agricultural class arc the most valuable of all levers of 
progress. The great sums spent by the various countries in promoting technical educa- 
tion as applied to agriculture, as well as to other industries, piove this. M. Marcy- 
Oyens, the head of the Dutch Board of Commerce and Industry, and President of the 
Agricultural Council says : — ‘ Every guilder spent in the j)yomotion o1 agricultural 
teaching brings back protit a hundredfold.’ * Every franc spent in agricultural teaching 
brings a brilliant return,’ says the Belgian Minister of Agriculture in his nie.s.sage to 
Parliament last yivir. M. Tisserand attribiitt's the great progress made by French 
agriculture since 1870, in a largo measure “ to our schools, our professors, our experi- 
ment stations, and the illustrious men of science, whom the administration has induced 
to devote themselves to the study of agricultural ijuestions.” Mr. M. Jl. Jenkins, in 
his Report to the Royal Commission on Technical Instruction, says, ‘ the results of 
agricultural education in Denmark have been something extraordinary. Danish butter 
is now the best in the world; in 1880 it was described by the Briti.sh Vice-Consul at 
(Copenhagen as “ execrably bad ’* : the progress .since i.s directly traceable to agricultural 
education.’ ” — (Report, pages /)4-/)5). 

It is hardly necessary to refer at any length to the great progress 
of agricultural education and improvement in America or to the. enor- 
mous wealth and prosperity which has resulted therefrom. But I 
might refer hero to the case of Japan. We know that Japan has made 
remarkable progress in agriculture. She developed an excellent system 
of agricultural education many years ago. In the valuable ‘‘ Note on 
Agriculture in Japan ” which Sir Frederick Nicho\son submitted to the 
Commission along with his written evidence, he describes the. sy.stem 
of agricultural education which he found at work in Japan in 1907, 
It is not necessary for me to describe the system here. ^Vly object 
simply is to draw attention to the necessity, in the interests of the im- 
provement of agiiciilture and agriculturists, of early steps being taken 
to devise a system of both general and agricultural education for the 
masses of our agricultural population. 

I would also recommend that the attention of the Agricultural 
De.])artmeiit be invited to the desirability of carrying out those other 
recommendations of Dr. Voelcker which have not yet been carried out, 
partumlarly those relating to the establishment wherever possible of 
Fuel and Fodder Reserves.” Our attention was particularly drawn 
to the fact that the high prices of fuel and fodder are inflicting serious 
hardship and loss npon the people in general and of agriculturists in 
particular. I may note that we were informed that last year about 
40,000 acres of irrigated plantation were established by the Forest De- 
partment in the Punjab, in order to meet provincial requirements. 

The high prices of foodstuffs and the consequent suffering to which 
the bulk of the people, are exposed have made the question of increasing 
the yield of our food crops also one of great and pressing importance. 
In his pamphlet on the “ Agricultural Problems of India,” which Rai 
Gangaram Bahadur submitted to the Commission, he argues that “ we 
are producing in a normal year, just enough to meet our requirements 
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(of food consumption) with no surplus to meet the contingency of a 
failure of the rains in the ensuing year.’’ Wc are also confronted witli 
tlie fact that in India the yield per acre of crops is very much lower 
than what it is in other countries. The figures given by Eai Gangaram 
Bahadur at page 12 and in Table VIII of his book are instructive. The 
}>.\'erage yield per acre of wheat in Bombay and the United Provinces 
was 1,250 lbs. ; in the United Kingdom, it was 1,973 lbs. ; in Bslgium, 
2.174 lbs. ; in Denmark. 2,526 lbs. ; in Switzerland, 1,858 lbs. The 
a\'erage yield |u‘i* acre ol barley in the United Provinces was 1,300 lbs. i 
in the United Kingdom* 2,105 lbs. : in Belginni. 2,953 lbs. ; in Denmark, 
2.456' lbs. ; iir Switzerland 1,940 lbs. The average yield per acre oi 
maize in the North West Frontier was 1,356 lbs. ; in Canada, 3,487 lbs. : 
in New Zealand, 3,191 lbs. ; iji iSwitzerland. 2,198 lbs. The average 
yield per acre of rice in India is only half of wliat it is in Japan. The 
possibilities of development that lie ])eh>r(' ns are therefore vast, and 
the call for measures for improvement is urgent and insistent. It is 
iJie call both of India and of the Empire, ami 1 strongly recommend 
that the matter should j‘eceiv(‘ prompt and adequate attention from 
the Agricultural Departments* both Imperial and Provincial. 

. In this couneetioji 1 desire also to draw attention to the necessity 
of providing greater iinancial fiKnlilies for agricultural improvement. 
8o long ago as 1882, that rcvir^d friend of India, Sir William Wedder 
burn, advocated the establishment of agricultural banks for this pur- 
}jose. The Indian National Congress pressed the, suggestion upon the 
attention of Govermmmt. But it lias not yet been carried out. I would 
draw attention to the very valuable paper on The Re-organization of 
Rural Credit in India,'* wliich was read by Mr. Ranade before the first 
fndustrial Conference at Poona in 1891. — (Bauade’s Essays, pages 41- 
64). It is a powerful plea for the establislmient of agricultural banks. 
I might iidd that, beside, > otlier countries mentioned by Mr. Ranade, 
Ja}>: n has provided such facilities as are l\ere recommended for tin* 
inprovement of its agriculture*. The .laptan Year Book for 1917 
sa vs - 

“ Thoro aro two kiiidB of agricultural credit. The,y arc long credit and 8hi>rl credit, 
the former for the purchase of farm land and for the develoi>ment of farm land and other 
permanent improvoraentK for which a loan for a tcim of hO j oars or less is alloyycd. The 
short-term credit is one that is to be used mostly for the purchase of fertilizers, faim 
implements, or food for cattle. Oe.r hanks usually give credit for a term of five ycais or 
les-i. Thoro are , lsr» pr. dil i^asooint ioiis f >' '‘up^domenting thoso arjrioultural hmk 


Technical Education. 

The modern system of tcchnicnl education may be said to date 
from the famous Universal Exhibitioji held in London in tlic year 1851. 
Spf'aking generally Englishmtm did not believe in the value of techni- 
cal education, and much effort has been necessary in England itself to 
make tliem do so. One of the earliest of these efforts was made by 
Mr. J. Scott Russell, who published a valuable book in 1869, named 
“ Systematic Technical Education for the English People.’* In this 
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book, after showing that education should be both general and special, 
he said: — 

“ The highest value in the workra markets will be obtained by that nation which ha^ 
been at most pains to cultivate the intelligence of its people generally, and afterwords 
to give each the highest education and training in this special calling. In other words, 
the value of the nation’s work will vary with tho excellence of the national system of 
toohnioal education. All ) havo said above seems axiomatic. To me it is so, but I trust 
the reader will not be offended if I am obliged to treat it quite otherwise. The English 
people do ^ot believe in the value of technical education. Still less do they benuve in 
the value of a national system of education, and still less in the duty of the Government, 
the legislature, and the educated part of a community, to undertake the education of a 
whole people. I am there ore compelled to prove as mere matters of facts that which 
tho accomplished scholar, or observant traveller, takes aij axiom on which argument 
is wasted. It is tho object of this chapter to prove that technical education has brought 
good of a national and commercial kind to those who possess it ; that tho want of it is 
attended with pecuniary loss, and that, there is social danger to the community in ouj 
continued neglect of it. 

“ Of late years a series ol groat public events hax'j been taking place, which havt 
been of great National value in serving to awaken the Jiritish i)eople — For half a centurv 
they had been enji»ying the fruits of the inventions of a few men ol genius who had createci 
the whole system of modern manufacturing, and Providence had aho endowed them 
with the accumulated wealth of • ountloBs centuries stored up in the bowels of the earth 
in the shape of coal and iron, ready to bo used or wasted and worked out in this manu- 
facturing century. Th(* genius of a few' men having set coal and iron to do the manu- 
facturing work of mind and man, the citizens of Englantl had begun to think that it wa^ 
they who wore superior in intelligence and civilization to the un-coaled, un-ironed, uu 
engineered nations around them. For half a century nothing occurred to awaken them 
from this dream, and for tli.at half century the works of Engbsh engineers and English 
iron and coal bor»‘ l.ie Inghc.'-t repu a.i >n, ind (jarir u ihc* li3gh< b pric. s in the world. 

“ Eighteen yeans ago there began a series of competitive trials of intelligence ami 
skill between the citizens of tlic different civilized nations of the worla. The scene ol 
the first trial was in London in 1851. It w’as the famous Universal Exhibition of the 
Industries and Products of all nations. In ihal great school tin civilized nations of Earop 
had their first iason in technical education. They weie able to see in how many thing.*' 
England retained her hereditary <‘xcellenco and England was able to see in how man^ 
branches of taste and skill other nations possessed qualities in which she was wanting." 
— {Systenuitic Tu'hniral Education for the Engh'<h Pcojih, by ,1. Scott Kussell, London 
Bradbury, Evans k Vo.. 11 Bouvorie {Street, 18(»0, patres 71)-81). 

Mr. Kiiswll went on to any that tip to 1851. a)id lor inaiiy yeai.s 
after, England lield .supremacy in thf» great/ ol)ject.s of inanufacturing 
and constructive .skill. But .‘'lu* lagged behind otlu'r tiations in some 
other arts. Eor instance 

“The Exhibition of 1851 had disgusted the whole nation with its blue earthenwan- 
plates, cups and saucers, borrowed from the 2,000 years’ tradition of China, and with 
its huge lumps of glass, called decanters and glasses, cut or moulded into hideous dis- 
tortions of form . . . All England w^as struck by tho amazing superiority of some 

continental nations in the beauty and grace of design, which siifliccd to convert the rude 
and nearly worthless material of clay and flint into v aluable and invaluable works of art, 
in earthenware and glass. She occuiiied the four years’ interval between the Exhibi- 
tions of 1851 and 1855 in collecting and diffusing through the manufacturing countrie.« 
tho best models of tho best masters, in establishing for the potteries and glass woiks 
schools of design, and in training teacliers for art workmen. These young institutions 
already bore fruit in 1 S55, and (w hen tho second Exhibition took place in Paris in 1865) 
England was no 1 -nger outstrii>pcd in p<.lt< n and gl iss.” 

On the other luiiid, the Exhibition of 1851 made the Erench and 
German nations fully realise their inforioMty to England in the mami- 
factures of iron and steel, the great instruments of skill, industry, 
mechanical power, and transport. When the Exhibition of 1855 took 
place, it was found that they had already recorded much advance in 
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the manufacture of iron, steel and other metal. “ They had already 
established schools in every metropolis, large town, or centre of industry, 
for educating professional men and masters, for training foremen and 
shilled workmen, and for educating apprentices.^^ 

The fourth Exhibition took place in Paris in 1867. It gave the 
nations, and especially England, a final lesson. 

** By that Exhibition,” says Mr, Scott Russell, “ we were rudely awakened and 
thoroughly alarmed. Wo then learnt, not that wo were equalled, but that we wore 
beaten — not on some points, but by some nation or other on nearly all those points 
on which wo had prided ourselvts. . . England was convinced that she had been 

asleep, and that a whole generation of wakeful, skilled workmen had been trained in 
other countries during the interval between 1851 and 1867.” — (/6?d, page 80.) 

The ’^jurors who had been appointed at the Paris Exhibition and 
the Government reporters made their report. On this report the Govern- 
ment sent abroad a Commissioner to ascertain whether the alleged 
defects of the English system of education, and the inferiority of the 
English to some other people in some sort of technical skill, were real 
or imaginary. Mr. Samuolson, M.P.,, travelled in France, Belgium and 
Germany, examining as he went the most famous establishments on 
the Continent which stood in direct rivalry to Hlnglancl. “ He found. ’ 
said Mr. Russell, “ everywhere in these establishments men of all ranks 
better educated than our own ; working men less illiterate — foremen 
and managers well-educated, and masters accomplished, well-informed, 
technical men.” He summed up the result of his examination as fol- 
lows : — 

“ I do not think it possible to estimate pieci'«ely vhat has boon the influcncu of 
continental education on continental manufactures . . . '^Phat the rapid progress of 

many trades abroad has been greatly facilitated by the superior technical knowledge 
of the directors of works everywhere, and by the comparatively advanced elementary 
instruction of the workers in some departments of industry, can admit of but little 
doubt . . . Meanwhile we know that our manufacturing artisans arc imperfectly 

taught, our agricultural labourers illiterate ; neither one nor the other can put forth 
with effect the splendid qualities with which Providence has endowed our people. 
Our foremen, chosen from the lower industrial ranks, have no suliicient opportunities 
of correcting the deficiencies of their early education ; our managers are too apt, in 
every . ase of novelty, to proceed by trial and error, without scientific principle.s to guide 
tliem : and the sons of our great manufacturers too often cither despise the imrsuits of 
their fathers, as more handicrafts unworthy of men of wealth and education, or else, 
overlooking the beautiful examples which they afford of the application of natural laws 
to the wants of men, follow them solely as a means of heaping uj) more wealth, or at 
the best for want of other occupation : to the evils of such a condition not only our 
.statesmen, but also our people, are rapidly awakening, and the disease being once 
acknowledged, I believe tho remedy will soon be ufiplied.” 

The following statement of one of the jurors consulted by the Com- 
missioner expressed the general sense of those who had been examined. 
Said Mr. Mundella 

“ I am of opinion that Engli.sh workman i.s gradually losing the race, through tho 
superior intelligence which foreign (Jovcrnment.s are caicfully developing in their arti* 
sans.... The education of Germany Is the result of a national organisation, which com- 
pels every peasant to send his children to school, and afterwards affords the opportunity 
of acquiring such technical knowledge as may bo useful in the department of industry 
to which they were destined.... If we are to maintain our position in industrial com- 
petition, wo must oppose to this national organisation one equally effective and com- 
plete ; if we continue the fight with our present voluntary system, we shall be defeated, 
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generations hence we shall be struggling with ignorance, squalor, pauperism and crime ; 
hut with a ftystem of national education made compulsoryt and supplemented with art and 
industrial edv>cation, I beliete within twenty years England tvould possess the most intelli’ 
gent and inventive artisans in the teorW.”-— (Pages 97-98.) 

(The italics throughout ar*3 mine.) 

The people and Parliament of England recognised the soundness of 
this opinion. The Elementary Education Act was passed in 1870, an 
expenditure of many millions a year was agreed upon, and elementary 
education made compulsory. The provision for supplementing this 
education with industrial and technical educatfon ;w^as slower to come, 
but come it did. England has made a great deal of provision since 
then for imparting technical and scientific education in her schools, 
colleges and universities, l^he number of those latter has been raised 
from 1860 from nine to eighteen. It is this which has enabled England 
to maintain her high position and to keep up her industrial eminence. 
It is this which has enabled her to fight the splendid fight she has fought 
in this war. For, tliough every lover of liberty must rejoice at the 
invaluable help which the United States of x4.merica are now giving to 
the cause of freedom, it is but bare justice to say that, unprepared 
though England was before the war, it is British brains and British 
technical skill, united no doubt with French brains and French technical 
skill, and supported by British and French hearts of steel, that have 
enabled Britain and France to baffle Germany, and made it possible 
for the Allies to achieve a linal victory. And yet as the reports of the 
various departmental committees of ‘ the Committee on Commercial 
and Industrial Policy after the War ’ show, the wisdom and experience 
of England is loudly calling for “ widespread and far-reaching changes 
in respect of primary and secondary education and apprenticeship,*’ 
and for ‘ better technical and art education.’ for her people in order 
that her industrial position after the war may be quite secure. 

1 have referred at length to the history of the progress of education, 
both general and technical, in England, as it ha^ a great lesson and 
an inspiration for us. Our education to-day is in many respects nearly 
in as bad a condition as Avas England's in 1 869 ; and, in my opinion, 
the course which was then suggested by Mr. IMiiiidella and Mr. Samuelson 
in the passages T have cpioted above, is the exact course which should be 
adopted here. It was the misfortune of India that when our English 
follow-subjects, who have taken upon themselves the responsibility for 
the welfare of the people of India, were convinced of the need of universal 
elementary education in England, they did not introduce it at the same 
time in India also. If this had been done, India would not have stood 
so far behind other nations as she does to-day. However the neglect of 
the past should be made up as much as possible, by the adoption of 
prompt and effective measures now. The need for such measures has 
become greater by the great changes which have taken place during the 
interval. The commercial war which has long been going on will become 
much keener after the war. India will be much more exposed to the com- 
petition of nations which have built up their industries upon a wide- 
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spread and compreheasive system of technical education. In this 
category come not only the nations of Europe and America, but also 
Japan. As the Government of India deputed a special officer to Japan 
to obtain information for us, so that “ we may know exactly what her 
Government has done to aid her people in the notable advance which 
they have made,*’ I invite particular attention to the progress of educa- 
tion in that country. 

It is clearly established that the development of Japanese iiidustri^vs 
lias been built, upon “ a system of technical education which incliidoJ 
everything required to oiiahio lier to occupy her proper place among 
the manufacturing Aations of the world.” If the industries of India 
are to develop, and Indians to liav<' a fair chance in the competition 
to which tliev are exjiosed, it is essential that a system of education 
at least as -good as that of Japan should he introduced in India. 1 
am at oie‘ witli my colleagues in urging ihe fundamental necessity of 
providing primary education for the artisan and lalKUiriiig population. 
No system of industrial and technical cdiicatiim can ])e reaied except 
upon tliat basis. But the artisan and labouring population do not 
stand apart from the rest of tJie communitv ; and tluaefore if this si'ir 
qua non of industrial (‘fficiency and economic progress is to be established, 
it is necessary that primary education should ho made universal. 1 
agree also in urging that drawing and manual Uainiug should he intro- 
duced into [irimary schools as soon as jiossible. In my opinion until 
jirimary education is made, universal, if not compulsory, and until 
drawing made a compulsory subject in all primary schools, the founda- 
tion of a satisfactory system of industrial aiul technical education will 
be wanting. Of course this will require time. But I tliinlc that th«at 
is exactly why an earnest endeavour sliould b(‘ made in this direction 
without any further avoidable delay. 

8ir Fredrick Nicholson says in his Note on Japan : — 

The leap at (aliicaiuai which the whole nation lias niaclc under the conipuldory 
system is shoAvn by the fact that while the primary hcliool system was only f rmulatcd 
in 1872, by 187, ‘1 the number at tin s#* scliools had already reached 28 per cent., by 1883^ 
51, by 1803, .50, and in 1004, 03 per rent, of ehildren of a school-^oin^ a"e.'’ 

Tliis iurnislies ns With an estimate ot the time that will he needed 
and also an exliortation to move forward. It is iqion this basis that 
industrial and teclinical education now rests in Ja])a!i. But the two 
kinds of instruction liav<3 grown together there, and so I think they 
should larg(‘ly grow together heie also. Towards this end, 1 should 
connect the measures of industrial and technical educalion which my 
colleagues have proposed, a little fuither with the system which 
already exists in the country. I Avould utilise thjj existing schools as 
far as possible not only for imparting a progressive c ur. e of drawing, 
but also for offering an optional course m elementary physics and 
chemistry, and carpentry and smithy. I would suggest that the 
Directors of Public Instruction of each province may be asked, in con- 
sultation with the Directors of Industries, to recommend changes in 
the curricula of the schools, primary, secondary and high, with a view 
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to make them practical, so that they may form a part of the system of 
technical education. 

I cannot close this portion of my note belter than by adopting, with 
necessary modifications, the concluding remarks of Mr. Samuelson on 
the subject of technical education : — 

In conolu»ioii I lisivo to stalo mv c1lm*p cuini<‘lioii tlial tin? people of India expect 
and demand of their (Jovornineni the design, organisation, and c>xeoiilion of systematic 
technical education, uiid there is lugeni neeii for it to bestir it-heli. for other nations Have 
already nixty years’ start of u'*. and ha\c produced .^pvtral goneiations of educated work> 
men. Kveu if mc bcirin to-nionow the technical education of all the \ oaths of twelve 
years of age who ha\t! received .■'onn'l elenienterx i duration, it wdl lake seveu years 
before those yoimg men e;\n eomincnoi* tlie praetu-al biisino*»» of life, and tlion they wnll 
form hut an iiisigniticanl. minority in an luieducalod ni.iN-. It will take tiftecu years 
before thoM* children win* have not yet hegun to leeeive an eleinentciy education shall 
have passed fiom the age of 7 to 21 and represent a I'oinpletely trunied generation ; and 
oven thou lliey will liiid h*ss than half ot their coiniades educated. In the race of nations, 
therefore, wo shall tind it hard to oveitakf* the .'/»/;/ >1 >is we lane To-ioorrow, 

then, let us undertake pith all emrgy om iugle(5t<<l <a^lv: the nraiiey is (wutold, — a 
Mmall pioitfjtlion of our ,^outll has ret eived elemental y. but no t^ehiiical education : for 
that portion let us at once organise teehnieal sehooN »n every small i ov. n, technical colleges 
in ever\ laree town, and a technical iiniverMf » in the- in(trt)i>oh . Tin / .‘/ of the lising 
geneTatiou has received no education if all. tnd h-r them I* 1 un .ti <»nee »iicain'*i* 1 lenirn- 
f-,arv eHnralion, even if couipnhftr . 


The Training: of Mechanical Engineers. 

1 iully ajii’oo with iiiy oolh'agucs as to 1 ho ti(?cessiiiy ot a hiil muasui(‘ 
nl practical worksliop traiiiiiif* £(^r arlisaiis, toieineu and luorliaiucal 
ongiucers. But T have (iouldti whoti.er ihe sn stein they propose wouli* 
give sufficient gcneial lilieral od ucati«»n to even woulil-be laeelianicnl 
engineers. I also appivliend tliat tho sel.oois aUanhv.l to railway work- 
shops will not admit of a sullicimii uiiuiIm*! of Indians olitaiiiimi training 
in tiiein. My colleagues also say t liai as t iu* d«'\el.^|>niont of tlie i-ountrv 
proceeds the iiuniber of students will iiicti'ase. I join with them, there- 
fore, in recommending that th<‘ cKistimi engiue<*ijng colleges should 
make jaovision for the higher teclniical iiistruction of mechanical ami 
electrical engineers, f would only a. hi that substantial grants should 
be given to these colleges for this devolopnu'ut and the standard of 
education demomled of the niecdianif ,‘il engineers whom they are to 
educate, should not liO infm ior to thm o? a Ih Sc. in Enginetjring of the 
University of London. This would he f*est secur(‘d hy attaching these 
colleges to I’niversit it‘s, whvn this h no( already ihe case. 

Tliere are at present only two re;iehing Universities in India. 1 hope 
that the Calcutta University will soon do vtdop fin ther teaching functions 
In my oidnion every teaching Univorsit v should he encouraged to provide 
instruction and training in irech^siical and el(‘ctiical eiigiueering uudei 
its own arrangements. The neei’ed measure of vvorksliop piactice can 
he provided hy arrangdiients with iailwa\ and other workshops oxistinQ 
in or near the cities or to^^ns where they exist ; and where this may not 
hft feasible, they should he encpuiaged t> estahlisli sufficiently largt 
worksho} s to he lun on cojumercial lines as a. part of their engineerin*. 
departments. Under such an arrangement the students wdll he able tc 
spend their mornings in the workshops and their afternoons at thf 
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classes at the University, they will live in an atmosphere of culture, 
and will cultivate higher aims and ideals than they are likely to, in schools 
attached to railway workshops. As our .mechanical engineers are to 
play a great part in the future development of the country, it seems 
to me highly desirable that they should combine culture and character 
with expert knowledge and technical skill. And nothing is better calcula- 
ted to ensure this than that they should be brought up under the 
<ilevating influences of a University and should bear its hall-mark, 

I would also recommend that provision for the training of electrical 
engineers should be macfe simultaneously with that for mechanical 
engineers, and should not be postponed to an indeflnite future date. 
I think it will not be long before electrical manufactures will be started 
in India. The need for these is fully pointed out in the chapter on the 
industrial deficiencies of India. The use of electrical machinery is steadily 
growing, and will grow at a more rapid rate in the future ; and, if even 
for present requirements, we leave it to the managers of electrical under- 
takings to train their own men, we shall be driving an increasing number 
of Indian youths to go abroad to be trained as electrical engineers. 


Higher Technological Training. 

I agree with my colleagues that it is urgently necessary to prepare 
for a higher technological training which will provhle the means whereby 
the science students of the colleges affiliated to the Universities ma}' 
learn to apply their knowledge to industrial uses, and that the simplest 
way of meeting this demand will he to expand tlie engineering colleges 
by the creation of new dei)artments for the higher technical instruction 
of mechanical and electrical engineers. But 1 doubt whether it will 
be best to add dej)artments of general technological chemistry to these 
iiiigineering colleges where they are not parts of a teaching University. 
Where they are not, I think that they should be developed into full 
colleges of etigineering, l^y provision being made^ for teaching other 
branches of engineering in them, such as railway engineering, and sanitarv 
engineering, for which no satisfactory provision exists hei“e at present. 

As regards the teaching of general technological chemistry, I would 
recommend that this should be developed at the teaching Universities 
and at first-rate colleges affiliated to Universities. Every one of these 
has a more or less well-equipped laboratory, and by special grants, sucli 
as are given by the Board of Education to Universities and University 
Colleges in the United Kingdom, they should be helped to strengthen 
their staffs and to improve their laboratories for this purpose. We 
should thus give a practical value to the teaching of chemistry which 
is going on at present in our colleges. In view of the industrial expan- 
sion which we expect, the demand for studejits trained in general techno- 
logical chemistry is likely to be very great. If provision is made for 
teaching it at the Universities or University Colleges, a much larger 
number of students is likely to be attracted to it than if it is made at 
engineering colleges. A sufficient number of scholarships anH fellow- 
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ships should be provided at every one of these institutions to attract and 
encourage bright students to devote themselves to the subject. 


Imperial Engineering Colleges or an Imperial Polytechnic Institute. 

My colleagues think that it will be necessary ultimately, if not in 
the immediate future, to provide India with educational institutions of 
a more advanced character. They think that, for some time to cor&e, 
the demand for this liigher training can best be met by tlie provision of 
scholarships to enable students to proceed abi*oa(i^; but that as soon as 
our foregoing recommendations hav(‘ had time to develop their full effect, 
it would be advisable to proceed further and establish at least two imperial 
colleges of the very liighest grade, (Uie of which should cover every 
branch of engineering, while the other should be devoted mainly to 
metallurgy and ?nineral technology, the developments of which are 
certain to be on a very extensive scale. They say that this ideal should 
always be ke})t in sight as the goal. 

1 agree with my colleagues that in the immediate future the 
demand for tl;e liiglier training here contemplated can only be 
met by the provision of scholarships to enable students to })roceed 
abroad. 1 go further. 1 think that even when we liave established 
our proposed higher colleges, w'e shall have to send our best scholars 
abroad to improve and perfect their knowledge. With all the provision 
for higher education which Japan has made in her owm country, she 
has continued to send a large number of her students abroad. The 
.Ia[mnese Year Book for 1917 shows that there were 2,213 rifVffnhtsoi 
or foreign-going students, staying abroad in 1915 — tlie bulk of them in 
the United States of America. The number of students of both sexes 
which Japan has sent to Uuropc and America since the opening of the 
eouutry to foreign intercourse must reach enormous figures, says the 
same Year Book, especially wJjeii students wlm have gone abroad at 
their own expeiise are i?ioludcd. The demand for expert knowledge 
and technical skill will b(‘ so great in India, if we are to achieve in any 
measure the jnogress we desire, that it is desirable that, the provision for 
scholarships should be greatly increased, and students should be largely 
selected as is done in Japan, from among those wdio have done teaching 
work for some years after completing tlieir academic courses. 

But after all that may be done in tliis direction, the large needs of 
tlie education of the youth of a country which is equal to the whole 
of Eurojie minus Russia, cannot be met in this manner. Those needs, 
and the vast possibilities of development which lie before us, demand 
that at least one first class Imperial Technological or Polytechnic Insti- 
tute should be established in India without oiiy furtlier delay. Indian 
public opinion has long and (‘arncstly pleaded for tlie establishment 
of such an institute in the country, as w itness the resolutions of the Indian 
National Congress and the Indian Industrial Conference, and of varions 
Provincial Congresses and Conferences. Here again Japan furnishes us 



classes at the University, they will live in an atmosphere of culture, 
and will cultivate higher aims and ideals than they are likely to, in schools 
attached to railway workshops. As our .mechanical engineers are to 
play a gTeat part in the future development of the country, it seems 
to me highly desirable that they should combine culture and character 
with expert knowledge and technical skill. And nothing is better calcula- 
ted to ensure this than that they should be brought up under the 
elevating influences of a University and should bear its hall-mark, 

I would also recommend that provision for the training of electrical 
engineers should be macfc simultaneously with that for mechanical 
engineers, and should not be postponed to an indefinite future date. 
£ think it will not be long before electrical manufactures will be started 
in India. The need for these is fully pointed out in the chai)ter on the 
industrial deficiencies of 1 ndia. The use of electrical machinery is steadily 
growing, and will grow at a more rapid rate in the future ; and, if even 
for present requirements, we leave it to the managers of electrical under- 
takings to train their own men, we vshallbe driving an increasing number 
of Indian youths to go abroad to be trained as electrical engineers. 


Higher Technological Training. 

I agree with my colleagues that it is urgently neci'ssary to prepare 
for a higher technological training which will jirovMe the means whereby 
the science students of the colleges affiliated to the Universities may 
learn to apply their knowledge to industrial uses, and that the simplest 
way of meeting this demand will be to expand the engineering colleges 
b}^ the creation of new deparf.ments for the higher toclmical instnic-1 ii>n 
of mechanical and electrical engineers. But 1 doubt whethcM* it will 
be best to add do])artments of general technological chemist rv to these, 
engineering colleges where they are not parts of a teaching University. 
Where they are not, T think that they should be developed into full 
colleges of engineering, by provision being made for teaching othtn 
branches of engineering in them, such as railway engineering, and sanitary 
engineering, for which no satisfactory provision exists luue at present. 

As regards the teaching of general technological (diemistry, £ would 
recommend tliat this should be developed at tin*, teaching IJniversities 
and at first-rate colleges affiliated to Universities. Every one of these 
has a more or less well-equipped laboratory, and by special grants, sucli 
as are given by the Board of Education to Universities and University 
Colleges in the United Kingdom, they should be hel])ed to strengthen 
their staffs and to imjuove their laboratories foi* this purpose. We 
should thus give a practical value to the teaching of chemistry which 
is going on at present in our colleges. In view of the industrial expan- 
sion which we expect, the demand for students trained in general techno- 
logical chemistry is likely to be very great. If provision is made for 
teaching it at the Universities or University Colleges, a much larger 
number of students is likely to be attracted to it than if it is made at 
engineering colleges. A sufficient number of scholarships and fellow- 
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ships should be provided at every one of these institutions to attract and 
eiicouTa,ce bright students to devote themselves to the subject. 

Imperial Engineering Colleges or an Imperial Polytechnic Institute. 

My colleague^ think that it will be necessary ultimately, if not in 
the immediate future, to provide India with educathmal institutions of 
a more advanced character. They think that, lor some time to come, 
the demand for this higlier training can best be met by the provision of 
scholarshij)S to enable students to proceed ab^oad^; but that as soon as 
our foiegoing recommendations have had time to develop their full effect, 
it would be advisable i o proceed further and estalilish at least two imperial 
colleges of the very liighest grade, one of which should cover every 
branch of engineering, while the other should lie devoted mainly to 
metallurgy and mineral technology, the developments of which are 
certain to be on a very extensive scab*. Tliev say that this ideal should 
always 1)(» kept in sight as the goal. 

1 agre(‘ with my colleagues tliat in tlu* immediate future the 
demand for tlj^e liiglier training here contemplated can only be 
mot by the juovision of scholarships to enable students to proceed 
abroad. 1 go further. I think that oven when we have established 
our proposed higher colleges, we shall have to send our best scholars 
abroad to improve and perfect their knowledge. With all the provision 
for higher education wliich Japan has made in her own country, she 
has continued to send a large number of her students abroad. The 
riapanese Year Book for 1917 shows that there were 2.213 rt/mjaliusei 
or foreign-going students, slaving abioad in lOlo — tlie hulk of them in 
tin* Ibiited States of America. The number of students of both sexes 
which Japan has sent to Europe and America since the ojiening of the 
country to foreign intercourse must reach enormous figures, says the 
same Year Book, esjjecially wlien students who have gone abroad at 
their owm expense are included. The. dfunand for expert knowledge 
and technical skill will be so great in India, if we are to achieve in any 
measure the progress we desire, that it is desirable that the provision for 
scholarships sliould be greatly increased, and students should be largely 
selected as is done in Japan, from among those who have done teaching 
work for some years after completing their academic courses. 

But after all that may be done in Ibis direction, the large needs of 
the education of the youth of a country which is equal to the w^hole 
of Europe minus Russia, cannot be met in this manner. Those needs, 
and the vast possibilities of development which lie before ns, demand 
that at least one first class Imperial Technological or Polytechnic Insti- 
tute shoTild be established in India without any further delay. Indian 
public opinion has long and earnestly pleaded for tlie establishment 
of such an institute in the country, as witness the resolutions of the Indian 
National Congress and the Indian Industrial Conference, and of various 
Provincial CVmgresses and Conferences. Here again Japan furnishes us 



an example. Japan reco^-'uised the need and value of a similar institu- 
tion .when she started on her present career. 

“ When Iwakura’s embassy was in London in 1872, tho attention of Mr. (now Marquis) 
Ito was drawn to the advisability of starting an engineering college in Tokyo to train 
men for tho railways, telegraphs, and industries v/hich were to bo started in Japan, 
and ho procured, through a Glasgow Processor, the services of Mr. Henry Dyer to organ- 
nise this college, eventually merged in tho University of Tokyo.” (Th’ Edveationai 
Syatern rtf Japa^i by W. H. Sharp, 1906, page 200.) 

Since tlien Marquis Ito ha.‘> repeatedly s]>oken of the esiablishmciu 
of this College as one of t^e most important factors in the development 
of Japan, since from it have come tl\c majority of engineers who are now 
working the resources and industries of that country. (Japan by tkf 
Japanese^ page 65.). Mr. Dyer was assisted }>y a number of foreigners 
to whom Japanese were added as soon as possible. The course then 
extended over six years, the last two yt‘ars l)eing spent wholly on 
f)ractice. The college being under the Public Works Department, the 
students had the t un of all the engineering establishments and works 
under its control ; and graduates wlio were sent abroad for further 
work invariably distinguished themselves. 

1 earnestly hope that with the liistressful record, to which our Report 
bears witness, of all the loss and suffering which India has undergom 
owing to the want of sufficient and satisfactory provision for technical 
and technological inst ruction in this country, the Government will be 
pleased not to delay any further the institul ion of an Imperial Polytechnic 
Institute in India. Tins is absolutely deniancl(‘(l in the interests of the 
country and the large recommendations which we inake for industrial 
development. 

My colleagues liav<j ret^ojinnended thai there should be at least two 
imperial x olleges e.stablislu^d, one to cover ev(M’v branch of (‘iigineering. 
and the otlier to be devoted inninlv to tnetallurg,y and mineral 1 1 chnolog} 

I think both tliese departments should be combined in one polytechui< 
institute, and that all impvu’taut branches of chemistry should be provided 
for in the third depavtjnent. My colleagues have not rccon'.mended an 
imperial c ollege of cliemistry, evidently because they Imve recommended 
tfie institution of a separate service for cliemistry. Even assuming 
that a separate service is to l>e constituted for chemistry, it cannot be 
accommodated better, for its headquarters, than as a department of 
th"* Central Imperiil Polvlechnic Institute of India. 

Under tlic heading <3f Miscellaiuious Kducafcioual Proposals my 
colleagues refer to the question of providing for training in navigation and 
marine engineering. I bojie this will be done at an early date. 1 do not 
share the doubts of luy colleagues that the industry of ship-building is 
not likely to be tnatcriahsod for some time iu India. I hope that, con- 
sidering the huge volume of i)n]>ort and exjiort trade of India and con- 
sidering also the indigenous resources for ship-building, witli those that 
exist in the country at present and those that are likely to be developed 
in the near future, ship-huilding should be specially encouraged by the 
Government, even if it should be necessary for some time to import 
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plates and sections f'om abroad. And for this reason I think that 
a school should be started in India at an early date to train people in 
navigation and marine engineering. 


Commercial Education. 

Among other proposals my colleagues have drawn attention to the 
importance of commercial education. While appreciating the good work 
of the Sydenham College of Commerce, they say : — 

** Thoro is a strongly fxprerised desire for similar colleges hi etlu>r purtb of India, au<l 
Nve think that the other Indian UniverHiticM mijjht well consider llie pobsihility of satis- 
fying this demand. Indu,''try and cf»mmorcc arc bf>u nd to go on expanding with rapidity, 
and they will bo glad to paj a higher |»ricc for more efficient einplov^s." 

I entirely agree mth this opinion. But I think that in view of the 
great and growing importance of commercial education, the Govern- 
ment should invite the Universities to establish Commercial Colleges and 
should help them to do so by substantial grants. T would reproduce 
here what I wrote in 1911 on this subject : — 

“ The importance of cmnnu rcial ctliicalion. that ih. a iiainiiig i'oi the \oudl 

men who intend to devote tliom<«clvo.> to commercml pursuits -as a factor in national 
..ud iiitornation.il prog ions --- in now inlly recognised in the advanced countries of the 
Vtre.st. Tliosc nations of the West which arc foremost in the commerce of the world 
have dovoU'd the greatest jittcntion l‘» eonimeniul education, tieimany was the first 
t) recognise th<< noccasity and usefulness ot lhi.>5 kind of education. Ameiictt followed 
aut; so did .lapaii ; and <iiiring tlio last fifteen years Kngland has fnlly made up it^ 
(leficieiicy ia nihtitutions for commercial education. Tin* rniv<*rsitie.-' ut Jlirniinghant 
.tnd Manchester have special Kjiculties of ('oininen*e iiith the diphmm of Bachelor cl 
< ’omuierce. So haa tin* I'niNcrsity of Ja*cds. l*rufessor Lees-Smith ^^ho eame to India 
two years ago at the invitation ot the < tovenimeiit f>f Bombay, in addressing the Indian 
III lustrial t^ffif.Tence at Madras said ‘ The leiders ol coniimMCC and business necif 
t.o bo s'Mcntiticaliy tr.iinod just as a doctor or u harristci or professional man i- 
. . . Modern (*\p»Mienco shows us tli.it hiRinc<** rc.pn’res administrative iMpaciti 

ol the very highi".! tyjie. It. needs in»t merely technle.il kiiowh^dge, hut it need^ 
iho power «)f dcdiiig wil-Ii new sitiritioiis. ot munu f(»n\aid ai the light niomoni 
.»ud of controlling laiiour. Tliesi* are just the cjuahties whieli Uiiii er'»itie'* have alway.- 
<*l.iimcd as being their spei'i.il hiismess to foster : and we thereiore say that if y»>u are 
going to fulfil any ot the hopes whieh wore held out yesterday by your Brosident. if you 
.no going to take into y our own hands the control ot the c(»iunierce of this nation, then 
> oil niiiMt produce wide-miiidcd, i-ntcrprisinL' eieii ot initiative, iinMi who arc likely 
Id bo produced by^ the rmieivity Fieullies ol I’ornmcrec. Tho University Faculty of 
(\»mniorco is intciuled, t)f course, to t r.iin the Judgment and to mould the luiiids of men. 
f*. is claimed thit although it must give primnnly a liberal education, it is possible to 
'Ivc thatoduciition wiiieli has a diienl pructical ljr.a»*iim on iMisino^s . . . Thai 

aindofuinii(a man so 1 rained) Iia? immense possibilities in tlie worM of commerce, 
ho is tho kind of mail ml vvhom y'oii miint depend to lead yon in the indus^riMl march in 
tho future.* *' 

When it is remembci'eil tliat the export and the import trade of India 
totals up more than 300 millions every year, it can easily be imagined 
what an amount of employment can be found for our young men in the 
various branches of commerce, in and out of the country, if satisfactory 
arrangements can be nuidi* to imijait. to tlti'iu the necessary business 
education and training, llcrc al^>o the experience and i>ractice of Japan 
afford us guidance and advice. Higlier commercial education has made 
great progroTi m Japan during the last twenty years. Before the end 
of the last century tho candidates who sought advanced commercial 
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education at the Tokyo Higher Commercial School exceeded a thousand 
a year, though the school could accommodate a much smaller number 
then. Since 1901 Higher Commercial Schools have been established at 
Osaka, Kob6, Nagasaki and Yamaguchi, and at the Waseda University. 
In banks and other firms, graduates of commercial schools have been 
employed to an increasing extent every year. ‘ Formerly it was held 
that no advanced education was needed for a merchant ! But to-day 
stern reality shows that the management of any large-scale enterprise 
must be undertaken only by the highly educated.’ Experience in 
Japan has shown that though in the earlier years, the talented youth 
of the country sought places in official circles, as commerce and industry 
began to grow even those who had made a special study of politics and 
law, not infrequently chose to enter the commercial world ; and 1 believe 
that in view of the industrial development which our recommendations 
foreshadow, if a College of Commerce is established in every major 
province of India, a number of our young lawyers, who find the bar 
overcrowded, will be glad to take advantage of such education and become 
efficient means of promoting the growth of industry and commerce in the 
country. 

Land Acquisition in relation to Industries. 

Section 39 of the Land Acquisition Act lays down that the provi- 
sions of sections 6 to 37 (both inclusive) shall not be put in force in order 
to acquire land for any company, unless with the previous consent of 
the Local Government, and section 40 of the Act says that such con- 
sent shall not be given unless the Local Government be satisfied, by 
an inquiry held as hereinafter provided, — (a) that such acquisition is 
needed for the construction of some work, and (6) that such work is 
likely to prove useful to the public." There is no appeal against an 
order of the Local Government giving its consent to the acquisition of 
any land on the ground that it is likely to prove useful to the public, 
and complaint has been made that the power given by the Act to the 
Local Government has been misused. I know of one instance where 
this power was used two or three years ago to acquire land to enable 
the Young Men’s Christian Association to establish a club and recrea- 
tion ground. The protests of the unfortunate house-owners who were 
dispossessed were unheeded. It cannot be disputed therefore that the 
section as it stands has been differently interpreted. A remedy may 
be provided against its being further misinterpreted by having the 
expression ‘‘ is likely to u eful to the fmbli ■ " qualified by an amend- 
ing Act. But however that may be, I do not share the doubt whether 
that Act can be fairly used by a Local Government on behalf of an 
industrial company. I think it cannot be. 

Nor can I join my colleagues in making the recommendation that 
the Local Government may acquire land compulsorily from private 
owners on behalf of an industrial concern, even in the circumstances 
and under the conditions specified by them. The Indian Act is framed 
on the analogy of the English Acts on the subject of the compulsory 
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acquisition of land for public purposes. If the expression “ likely to 
be useful to the public is interpreted in the manner in which it would 
be interpreted under the English Acts, there will be little room left for 
doubt as to its meaning. Describing the scope of the Lands Clauses 
Acts, the Encyclopeedia of the Laws of England (Vol. 8, pagesi8-6), 
says : — 

“ The provisions as to the incorporation of the Lands Clauses Acts apply to all 
Acts authorising the purchase of lands whether general or local. KSiich Acts fall into 
three classes : — 

1. Acquisition of lands for purposes of national defence or general Government. 

2. Acquisition of lands for public purposes of a local *r municipal character. 

3. Acquisition of lands by corporations or individuals for commercial purposes 

of public utility. 

Dealing with 3, t.e., Commercial purposes of public utility, it says : — 

** Under this head fall the bulk of the special, local, and personal acts which 
incorporate the Lands Clauses Acts. They fall into the following main classes : — 

1. Cemeteries. 

2. Electric lighting, effected by provisional orders confirmed by statute. 

3. Gasworks. 

4. Harbours. 

6. Markets and Fairs. 

6. Waterworks. 

7. Railways and light Railways. 

8. Tramways. 

In all cases, except that of ordinary railways, these undertakings can, under general 
Acts, be ontmsted to municipal bodies.” 

A glance at the list given above is sufficient to show that every one 
of the commercial objects for which land may be required is an object 
of public utility, i,e,, one to the benefit of which every member of the 
public has an equal right with every other member, by complying with 
the rules which may be prescribed therefor. The test of it is clearly 
indicated in the last sentence which says that ‘‘ in all cases, except 
that of ordinary railways, these undertakings can, under general Acts, 
be entrusted to municipal bodies.” The justification for depriving a 
man of his property against his will, may be found in the fact that it ia 
being done not for the benefit of any individual or group of individuals, 
but for the benefit of the public of which he also is a member, and that 
he will be entitled to share the benefit of the undertaking as much aa 
any other person. Where an undertaking is not “ likely to be useful 
to the public,” in the sense indicated above, the provisions of the Act, 
or the power of the Government, cannot in my opinion be rightly used 
to compulsorily acquire land for it. In my opinion, when an industrial 
concern, the members of which have the right to shut out every one 
outside their body from participation in the benefit of their business, 
desires to acquire land, it must do so by exchange, negotiation or moral 
suasion . 

Industrial Finance. 

We were asked to report in what manner Government could usefully 
give encouragemenf to industrial development by direct or indirect 



financial assistance to industrial enterprises. We are all agreed that 
the lack of financial facilities is at present one of the most serious 
diflSculties in the way of the extension of such industries, and that it is 
necessary that much greater banking facilities should be provided than 
exist at present. We have come to the unanimous conclusion that 
along with the other measures of assistance which we have to recom- 
mend, the establishment of industrial banks, working on approved 
lines, would be a potent means of removing these difficulties and of 
affording help to industrialists, and that such difficulties are of sufficient 
national importance tO' justify Government assistance. The recent 
establishment of thh Tata Industrial Bank is a matter of sincere 
satisfaction. But there is need for more institutions of the same 
class. And it is because we hadtiiot sufficient material before us to 
enable us to formulate a definite scheme for industrial banks, that we 
have recommended that an expert committee should be appointed at 
the earliest possible date 

“ to consider what additional banking facilities are necessary for the initial and for 
the current finance of industries ; what form of Government assistance and control will 
bo roq^iiired to ensure their extension on sound lines as widely as possible throughout 
the country ; and whether they should be of provincial or of imperial scope, or whether 
both those forms might not bo combined in a group of institutions working together.” 

As the adequate extension of industrial banks will be a matter of 
time we have recommended a scheme to meet the need experienced 
by middle-class industrialists for current finance. I do not quite like 
the scheme, as it involves too much of spoon-feeding. But as it is 
professedly a temporary arrangement, I raise no objection to it. I 
only hope that its acceptance will not in any way delay the adoption 
of a scheme of regular industrial banks, and that it will be u mecessary 
to continue this temporary scheme very long. 

If industrial development is to take place on anything like the large 
scale which our Report contemplates, nothing is more important than 
that regular banking facilities should be multiplied manifold, and that 
as early as may be practicable. To clear the ground for this it is neces- 
sary to remove some misconceptions. Since the failures of certain 
Indian banks in 1913 and 1914, an opinion has grown up in certain cir- 
cle > that Indians lack the capacity to manage joint-stock banks. When 
those failures occurred certain foreign papers held these swadeshi banks 
up to ridicule. That there were mistakes both of policy and of manage- 
ment in the case of some of these banks is indisputable. But these 
mistakes should not be exaggerated, and they should not be made the 
basis of an indiscriminating condemnation of Indian capacity for joint- 
stock banking and for extolling the capacity of Europeans for such 
business. A certain number of failures has been a common feature ir 
the history of joint-stock banking, in England and America as well 
Englishmen regard the Bank of England, and with pardonable pride 
as the greatest financial institution in the world ; and yet even thai 
institution — the safest bank in the whole of the United Kingdom — hai 
had its share of vicissitudes. “ From 1819 to 1870, the Bank oi 
England came to the verge of bankruptcy every ten years” {History Oj 
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ihe Bank of England by Dr. Andreades, page 404), while the list b| 
Banks that failed in England is of enormous length. To mention 
only a few, during the years 1791 to 1818 about a thousand banks 
suspended operations in England. In the financial depression of 
1889, 29 banks went out of existence, out of which 17 had( never 
paid any dividend. In the year 1862 the Limited Liability Law was 
passed, and within the space of three years 300 companies were formed 
with a nominal capital of 504 million pounds, of which 270 failed 
shortly afterwards. This was followed by a financial crisis in which a 
large number of banks failed, and the greatest 4)f them, Overend Gurney, 
with liabilities of £18,727,917 closed its doors on* the morning of what 
is known in the history of banking in England, as the Black Friday. 
•Other banks failed also. The estimated liability of the various failures 
amounted to 50 millions and the losses were also very great. In 1890 
the great firm of Baring Brothers, which had helped the Bank of 
England out of its difficulties in 1839, failed. Have these numerous 
failures led to any general condemnation of Englishmen as being unfit 
to manage joint-stock banks ? Why then should the failures of a few 
banks started by Indians lead to any such general inference being 
drawn against them ? 

Let us now turn to the history of banking in India. The first joint- 
stock bank was started in 1770 by Messrs. Alexander and Co. It was 
called the Hindustan Bank. It issued notes. These notes, though not 
recognised by the Government, obtained a local circulation which occa- 
sionally reached 40 or 50 lakhs. They were received for many years 
at all the public offices in Calcutta, scarcely excepting the treasury 
itself. This bank failed in 1832. In 1806 Was established the Bank 
of Bengal, but it received its charter of incorporation in 1809. The 
East India Company contributed one-fifth of the capital and appoint- 
ed three of the Directors. Since 1809, and more particularly from 
1813, when the Act was passed which removed certain restrictions from 
Europeans settling in India, banking received a stimulus and several 
banks were established. Between 1829 and 1833 most of these agency 
houses failed. In 1838 a joint-stock bank named the Union Bank was 
started. It was intended to afford in the money market that facility 
which the Bank of Bengal owing to its charter could not afford. The 
bank failed in January 1848, although long before that it was known 
to be “ in a hopelessly insolvent state.” “ The dividends it declared 
.and of which it made so great a parade were taken not from the capital, 
for that had gone long before, but from the deposits that people were 
still • confiding enough to make.” ‘‘The bank had indiscriminately 
invested in indigo and the Directors freely helped themselves to the 
bank money.” One English firm were debtors to the bank of 24 lakhs 
of rupees, one-fourth of the whole capital of the bank, and another 
firm had taken cash credits to the amount of 16 lakhs of rupees. There 
were scandals connected with the failure of the first Benares Bank in 
1849, The Bank of Bengal itself violated its charter in the crisis of 1829- 
32. The first Bank of Bombay was established in 1840, the Bank of 
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Madras in 1843. These banks were established under conditions similar 
to those of the Bank of Bengal, with the East India Company as a? 
share-holder of one-fifth of the capital. In 1868 the Bank of Bombay 
failed. A Commission was appointed to enquire into the causes of the 
failure. The Report of the Commission, which was published in 
ascribed the failure to the following causes : — 

“ (a) The Charter Act * which removed many restrictions contained in the former 
Act and permitted the Bank to transact business of an unsafe character ’. 

“ (6) ‘ The abuse of the powers ’ given by the Act ‘ by weak and unprincipled secre- 
taries’; 

** (c) The negligence ai\^ incapacity of the Directors ; 

*• {d) The very exceptional nature of the times.” 

Sir C. Jackson (President of the Commission) summed up his views 
on this point in the dictum that — 

“ The great lesson the failure taught was that banks should not lend money on pro- 
missory notes in a single name or on joint promissory notes, when all the parties were- 
borrowers and not any of them sureties for others .” — [An Account of the Presidency 
Banks, page 31.) 

I draw attention to this with special reference to the statement 
contained in paragraph 284 of our Report that “ we have received 
evidence in favour of a relaxation of the restrictions of the Presidency 
Banks Act, which prevent loans from being for longer than six months^ 
and require the security of two names.” 

' Another bank of the same name with similar rights, but this time 
without the contribution of the Government was started in the same year 
in Bombay. It worked well till 1874, in which year appeared a famine 
in Bengal. The Government balance at the Rank was one crore, and 
it was intended that 30 kikhs might be drawn to purchase rice from 
Burma for the purposes of relief in Bengal. The Bank was unable to 
pay the money. It did not close its doors only because the money waa 
due to the Government. This incident gave rise to the Reserve Treasury 
system, which dates from 1876. In this year was also passed the Presi*- 
dency Banks Act which imposed important limitations on the Banks. 

Of the seven European banks that existed in India in 1863, all but 
one have failed. That one is the Allahabad Bank. About 1875 five 
new banks were established. Of these only one, viz., the Alliance 
Bank of Simla, Limited, the* Punjab Banking Co. having been 
imalgamated with it, survive. Amongst those that failed was the 
Himalaya Bank, Limited, which stopped payment in 1891. Besides 
these joint-stock banks, the big banking firm of Sir George Arbuthnot 
failed in 1907. The Bank of Burma was established in 1904. It failed 
in 1911. When it failed it had a working capital of a crore and 1^ 
lakhs. It was found that one-third of the working capital had beer 
advanced to a firm in which the Directors were interested. Last o 
all came ilie failure of the Bank of Upper India. Indians were nol 
responsible for the management of any of -these banks. They wer( 
all managed by Europeans. 

The history of the Indian banks for which Indians were responsible 
is neither so long nor so eventful. It goes back only to the year 1881 
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in which year the Oudh Commercial Bank was founded. It was followed 
by some other small banks. The Punjab National Bank was established 
in 1894. Both these banks have carried on their business without 
interruption. The People’s Bank of India was founded in 1901 . ^When 
it closed its doors in 1913, it had nearly a hundred branches in various 
places, mostly in Upper India. The other ill-fated institution, the 
Amritsar Bank, was started in 1904. It failed in 1913. With the 
year 1905 — the year of the partition of Bengal — began an era of new 
swadeshi indigenous activities in India and from 1906 there began to be 
established banks large and small all over the country. These totalled 
47G in 1910. The most important of these were the Bank of India and 
the Indian Specie Bank, started in 1906, the Bengal National Bank and 
the Indian Bank of Madras in 1907, the Bombay Merchant Bank and 
the Credit Bank of India in 1909, the Kathiawar and Ahmedabad Bank- 
ing Corporation in 1910, and the Central Bank of India in 1911. Of 
the eleven important banks started since 1901, six collapsed during 
1913-14. But taking large banks and small, in all about two dozen 
Indian banks failed. Though the failure of even one bank is a matter 
-for regret, two dozens out of 476 cannot be said to be a very large number. 

There is no doubt that in some of the banks that failed there was a 
fraudulent manipulation of accounts, and that in others large sums 
•of money were advanced to enterprises in which some of the directors 
were interested. There were also mistakes of policy, as for instance, 
in the financing of long-term business with short-term deposits, and the 
sinking of far too great a proportion of these funds in a single industry. 
But that the failures were due more to these causes than to dishonesty 
and fraud is attested by the fact that the number of criminal prosecu- 
tions in connection with these failures has been conspicuously small. 

Regarding the failures in the Punjab, Pandit Balak Ram Pandya, 
Auditor of Accounts, Lahore, said in his ^vritten evidence submitted to 
ais : — 

“ Indeed, when we compare the recent bank and industrial failures in the Punjab 
with similar incidents in other countries, we are astonished at the comparatively small 
proportion of cases in which the failures in our case were due to dishonesty or selfishness. 
The price we have paid for our inexperience is undoubtedly heavy, but it is by iikp 
moans heavier than what other countries have paid before us. If we have only lejirnt the 
lesson which the disasters of the last four years so impressively teach, there is surely 
xio room for despondency.” 

In pursuance of a recommendation contained in the preliminary note 
•on the scope of enquiry by the Indian Industrial Commission, a Com- 
mittee was appointed by the Punjab Provincial Industries Committee 
to examine and report upon the causes of the recent failures in financial 
and industrial enterprises in, the Punjab. Their report . throws much 
valuable light upon the subject. The Committee said : — 

“ All the evidence produced before us insisted on the want of business knowledge 
And experience in company promoters, managers, and staff as a primary cause of failure. 
There were few competent managers, whether of banka or of industrial concerns. Con-, 
aequently egregious blunders were made, and some of the so-called dishonesty seems to 
«is very like ignorance ; much of it was due to anxiety to cloak losses.” 
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After describing the defects atid mistakes of the banks, the Com- 
mittee said : 

Lest, however, it should be imagined that the state of sivadeahi banking and 
industry was altogether rotten, we must hasten to point out two relieving features : 
(a) in the first place the survival of the Punjab National Bank showed that a purely 
IncLan directorate and staff wore capable of steering a bank through circumstances as 
trying as ever any financial institution had to face ; {b) and again the fact that several 
banks, as the following statement shows, have paid in full, and others are likely to pay, 
is evidence that by no means all of the banks were inherently unsound.” 

( I omit the statemejit because I understand that much more has 
been paid up since Jtoe 1917, when the Committee made their report.) 

The Committee summed up the result of their investigation as 
follows : — 

“ Thus, speaking generally, our feeling is that the collapse can be referred to two 
fundamental causes 

(i) The inexperience, and the defects of the machinery, inevitable to the starting ot 
every now venture ; 

(ii) The lack of palliation or remedial action such as Government itself, or quasi - 
Govornineiit agencies, i.e., a State-supported Provincial Bank, might supply.” 

Indians need Government Support and Education in Banking. 

This brief review would, 1 hope, make it clear that there is little^ 
ground for any geueial disparagement of Indians in the matter of joint- 
stock banking. It shows that if Indians receive (n) the same sympathy 
and support from the fTOvernmeut which Europeans have received 
through the Presidency Banks, and (^) if they also receive the necessarv 
measure of education in modern banking, Indians will give as good an 
account of themselves in this branch of important national activity as 
any other people liave given. As regards the first, I would strongly 
recommend thal: the question of a Central State Bank, having branches 
in every Province, should be taken up at an early date. The Presidency 
Banks have rendered inestimable service co Europeans in carrying on 
trade and commerce with India. They cannot under their existing 
charter help industries. /There lias also been a complaint that even in 
matters of such loans as they can advance, and do advance to Europeans, 
these banks* do not easily accommodate Indians, This complaint found 
strong expression at Lahore. The Official Committee of Lahore to which 
reference has been made before, said in their report 

“ During the crisis there was no co-operation between the Indian banks themselves, 
or between them and the English banks, or between them and the old-fashioned Indian 
banks. Wo attach peculiar significance to the .statements made by witnesses as to the 
positipn of the Bank of Bengal. While the fact that the Punjab National Bank has been, 
received on the clearing list — only, however, after surviving the crisis — shows that at 
present good relatiofis do exist and that there is future possibility of better, yet the- 
absence of a provincial bank probably meant the downfall of sound banks which might 
have been saved. The Bank of Bengal is too big, not local in its sympathy, ignorant of 
provincial conditions, and not susceptible to the influence of the Provincial Govern- 
ment. The Lahore Branch was willing to help and made recommendations to Calcutta, 
but these were rejected with curtness, and not even on the deposit of Government paper 
would the Bank of Bengal consent to advance money to the Punjab National Bank.” 

When the Government withdrew the right of issuing notes from tliQ' 
Presidency Banks in 1860, they agreed to hdp them by allowing the use- 
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of public balances. In a Finance Department memorandum of 20th 
December 1860 to the Bank of Bengal (quoted by Mr. Brunyate at page 
£1 of his ‘‘ Account of the Presidency Banks ”) the extent to which the 
Government admitted the obligation to compensate the Banks fp|r the 
withdrawal of the right of issue was indicated as below ^ 

The Bank (of Bengal) cannot be admitted to have any claim as of right to compen- 
sation, but they are certainly in a position deserving of much consideration and one in 
which they may equitably look for all reasonable support on the part of Uo vernment.” 

Government agreed to compensate them bv giving them their cash 
balances without interest, to the extent of 70 lakhsito the Bank of Bengal 
and 50 lakhs to the Banks of Bombay and Madras. In practice the 
Banks have been allowed to enjoy the use of much larger balances during 
the decades that have since passed. But as Mr. Brunyate points out 
in his book at page 99 : — 

“ Long before 1876 the Secretarv of State had come to the conclusion that the Banks 
had been sufficiently compensated for the loss of their note issue. ’ 

It is high time therefore that the Government should cease to place 
public balances with the Presidency Banks and that these balances 
should be kept in a State Bank, the l)enefits of which would be available 
to a larger pulilic. 

The proposal for a single “ Bank of India ” to take the place lilled bv 
the three Presidency Banks was before the Government between 1860 
and 1876. But no decision was arrived at on the subject. Tlie ques- 
tion was taken up by the ]U>yal Commission on Indian Finance and 
Currency. The)#xpressed no final opinion upon it, but recommended 
that it should be taken \ip at an early date. They said in paragraph 
222 of their Report : — ■ 

“ We regard the question, whatever deciMon may ultimately be arrived at upon it, 
js one of great importance to India, winch deserves the careful and early consideration 
of the Secretary of State and the (government of India. We think, therefore, that they 
would do well to hold an iiK|uiry into it without delay, and to appoint for this purpose 
a small expert body, representative both of official andhion-oflieial experience, with direc- 
tions to study the whole question in India in consultation with the persons and bodies 
primarily interested, such as the Presidency Banks, and either to pronounce definitely 
against the desirability of the establishment of a State or Central Bank in India at the 
present time or to submit to the authorities a concrete .scheme for the establishment of 
such a bank, fully worked out in all its details and capable of immediate application.” 

This recommendation was made in 1911. The consideration of it 
was postponed because of the war. I can only express the earnest hope 
that it will be taken up as early as may be practicable. The interest of 
the country demands the early creation of an institution which will at 
once be the central reservoir to which all public balances should belong 
and the central fountain which will feed all fniitful national activities 
throughout the country. 

Not the least important advantage of the establishment of a State 
Bank will be that adequate facilities will be provided for training 
Indians in banking work. The need for such training is obvious. In 
paragraph 282 of the Report my colleagues say : — 

“ But there is in India at present a lack of trained bank employes, owing to the absence 
in the past of facilities for com'mercial education and of any regular system of training 



Indians in t)anking work, while the country folk do not yet realise the advantages to 
themselves of organised banking. For these reasons, the extension of banking in the 
mofussil has been slow. Where, as in the case of the Punjab, too rapid progress was 
made, it was attended with grave risks and followed by disaster. There was mismanage^ 
ment at the headquarters of the banks, and many of the branches did little but receive 
deposits.’* 

The opinion of the Lahore Committee, which I have quoted ^bove, 
also emphasised the need of promoting a knowledge of banking business. 
Here again I would draw attention to the marvellous development of 
banking in Japan. At the time of the Restoration in 1868 ‘‘ignorance 
concerning the methj)ds'^of foreign finance, or of banking, or of joint- 
stock companies was universal, although Japan was not entirely without 
some financial machinery.” “ National Finance and economy were 
both in a perilous condition.” “ The Japanese had not been accustomed 
either to the combination of capital or the formation of corporations. 
They had undertaken every enterprise individually, and the financial 
businesses which then existed were not in a prosperous condition.” 
“ As early as 1870, Mr. Hirobumi Ito (afterwards Prince Ito), of the 
Finance Department, memorialized the Government that the proper 
management of finance and economy was the foundation upon whch 
the State affairs must be conducted, and that unless sound institutions 
were established for this purpose no good administrative results could 
be attained.” At his suggestion he was sent in the same year to America 
to study financial institutions and their working. And as the result 
of his observations he submitted to the Govermnent the following three 
propositions : — 

“ First, the standard of currency should be gold ; secondly, bonds should be issued 
for the conversion of the notes ; thirdly, companies should be established for the purpose 
of issuing paper money.” 

After much discussion of these and certain alternative proposals, 
regulations were drafted in 1871 and promulgated with the sanction of 
the sovereign for organising National Banks. The first National Bank 
was established at Tokyo in 1873, and began business in less than ten 
months. It is not necessary for me to trace the history of banking in 
Japan further than to say that there are now five kinds of banks in 
Japan, viewed in relation to the Une of business respectively followed, 
viz., (a) Home trade, (6) Foreign commerce, (c) Industry, (d) Agriculture 
and (e) Colonisation; and that in 1913 the total number of these 
banks was 2,152, of which 2,100 represented ordinary and savings 
banks at the end of the first half-year, and 52 in number of special 
banks at the end of the year. The paid-up capital of these banks 
amounted in 1913 to 436,188,271 yen, the reserve fund to 139,109,917 
yen, the total deposits to 10,811,884,300 yen. 

In “ Fifty Years of New Japan ” (by Count Okuma, Volume I, page 
532) Baron Shibusawa, the President of the First National Bank, con- 
cludes his chapter on the development of banking in Japan as follows : — 

“ Before concluding this essay the writer cannot refrain from expressing his profound 
satisfaction at the fact that the small spring of banking business, which had been so 
insignificant at the time of the Restoration, has, by a gradual process of Accretion, become 
& broad, navigable river, as it is now, and his conviction that this is the result of having 
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followed the example of European and American nations, to which the Japanese liro 
much indebted. Again the Japanese are very grateful for the valuable services of Mr. 
Alexander Allan Shand, now a Director of the Paris Bank, London, who came-to Japan 
at the invitation of the Issue Department in 1872, acted as Adviser in banking to that 
Department, wrote valuable books on banking, instructed young Japanese in that line 
and thu^paved the way for the development of banking business in tho country.” 

India was far ahead of Japan in 1872. She stands far behind Japan 
to-day. No doubt banking in India to-day is far in advance of what it 
was in Japan in 1872. But if it is to develope as it should, I would recom' 
mend that the Government of India should do even now what the Gov- 
ernment of Japan did long ago, viz., take definite steps to impart the 
best instmetions to young Indians in banking through the best teachers 
it can appoint. Even if a State Bank should be slow in coming, the 
Presidency Banks and other banks wdiich receive, help from Govern- 
ment, should be asked to take in a few Indians — preferably graduates 
of a College of Coinmerce^ — as apprentices for higher training in banking. 

Provincial Departments of Industries. 

I agree with my colleagues in recommending the creation or develop- 
ment of provincial Departments of Industries, subject to the reservations 
noted below : — 

(1) Jiejiort, paragraph 306 (r). — think that the control of technical 
and industrial education should not be placed under this department 
but either under the Department of Education or under a committee 
jointly appointed by the Departments of Education and Industries. 
In my opinion this arrangement will secure that both the theoretical 
and practical sides of technical and industrial education will receive 
sufficient attention. 

The proposed multifarious other duties of the Director of Industries 
will leave him little time to direct the work of education. It is contem- 
plated (paragraph 331 of the Eeport) that the Deputy Director should 
inspect institutions for technical education. It will not make for effici- 
ency if the Director is made responsible for duties which he will evidently 
not be able to perform. 

2. Report, paragraph 307 . — I think that agricultural engineering 
should be under the control of the Director of Agriculture. Agricultural 
engineering will not be confined to ‘‘ putting in power plant tor agricul- 
tural work.” It will include questions relating to drainage and irriga- 
tion also. These questions are of far greater importance than the mecha- 
nical putting in of power plant, which can be carried out by the engineering 
staff with no less efficiency if the staff be under the control of the Direc- 
tor of Agriculture than if it be under that of the Director of Industries. 

3. Report, paragraph 312 . — I do not think that the Director of 
Industries ‘should be the Secretary to Government for commercial and 
industrial subjects. If he is, the object of referring his proposals to the 
scrutiny of the Member in charge of the department, will, I fear, be 
largely defeated in practice. Considering that the Director wi^ deal 
with large interests, it is desirable that that scrutiny should be real. 
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4. Report, paragraph 313, — The salaries which have been proposed for 
the Director and the Deputy Director have evidently been proposed 
from the point of view that these officers will be Europeans. In my 
opinion the salaries should be fixed from the point of view that they 
will be Indians, and it should be provided that, if a European is imported 
from abroad, an extra allowance of 25 per cent, above the salary shall 
be given him. I would suggest that the salary of the Director should 
be Rs. 1,000 rising to Rs. 2,000. 

4. Report, paragraph 5^4.— The salary of the Deputy Director should 
rangv. ^ from Rs, 500 to Rs, 1,000. 

5. paragraph 317, — The salary of Circle Officers should range 
between R 

6. The of the staff should be determined aftei* the Director 

and Board of ^^dustries have been appointed and have submitted a 
definite progran work. 

^Tmperial Department of Industries. 

Report, paragrapn ^ agree with my colleagues in recommending 

that Industry should ^^ave separate representation in the Executive 
Council of the Governmen India. 

Paragraph 322. — But I venture to doubt the necessity or desirability 
of the proposed Indian Industiies Board. My colleagues Ifave described 
the duties for the performance of which the Board is, in their opinion, 
needed. They say : — 

(1) “ The Imperial Department of Industncfi inoaM control the 
administration of the various Acts with which it is concerned.^' — The 
Member for Industry, with his Seci’ctariat, will certainly not require 
a Board to help him to do this. 

(2) And (it) would he responsible for the general direction of the 
accepted industrial policy of the country, including technical and industrial 
education — Even without any reference to the expected devolution of 
power to provincial Governments, the Member for Industry will not 
require the assistance of a member of the Board to perforin this duty 
either. The Member for Education performs a similar duty in regard 
to education. In paragraph 352 of the Report my colleagues state what 
they expect to be done under this head. They say : 

“ Under heads 9 and 10 (Enco\iragoment of industries, advice to Local Governments,, 
and industrial and technical education), the only expenditure incurred by the imperial 
department would be in respect of the staff of visiting experts, who would work directly 
under the appropriate member of the Industries Board. The allotment of work among 
these should be effected by one of them, who might be styled Senior Visitor. The 
inspectors would be mainly concerned with industrial schools ; the inspection on behalf 
of the imperial department of the higher institutions would be largely performed by 
members of the Industries Board and other high technical officers.” 

I tbiuk the proposal to appoint these “ imperial visiting expertsA 
entirely lacks justification. They will be like the fifth wheel of a coach. 
But however that may be, all that members of the Industries Board are 
expected to do in this direction is to inspect “ the higher institutions.’*" 
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These institutions will be under provincial Govemmonts. They are not 
likely to suffer for want of such ‘‘ superior ’’ inspection, and the Member 
for Industry may be expected occasionally to honour them by a visit 
when he is out on tour. 

(3) ‘‘ The remainmcj dvlies of the de'parime7}i vmld covsist of the initia- 
tion and running of a7uj imperial pioneer a7id research factories that inatp 
be needed.'^— In paragraph 356 my colleagues say : — 

** As instances of experimental factories which could be more appropriately started bv 
imperial agency may he cited (a) glass works, an accounl^of the range of expert^ nveded\ 
(6) wood distillation, which would yield results of very gcneratapidicfitiou, and should be 
applied to a number of different species of trees. It would be for the J ndustrio'* Board to 
decide on the best sif o for the factory in each case, and to determine the exact object ot 
the experiment which should ho placed in charge of a suitable specialist.” 

I do not see any reason why both these suggesicfl factories should 
not be started as provincial undertakings in ajjy province where condi- 
tions may he considered to be suitable for them. But assuming that they 
may be stcarted as imperial factories, surely the Member for Industry, 
acting on expert opinion and advice, may be tmsted to sanction such an 
experiment without the assistance of the proposed Board. 

(-1) The management oj fall- scale. Government factories. — Presumahlv 
each such factory will have its manager or superintendent. When many 
such have been started, the need for appointing a general superintendent 
of such factories may bo considered. But a bighly-paid officer like a 
member of the proposed Board should not be required in connection with 
this work. 

(5) The I ram eng of schemes for assisting private enterprise of a class 
lor which an 'imperial agency icoald he required. - — The Member for In- 
dustry should be trusted to do this, when it becomes necessary to do it. 
It should be left geiuu-ally to the provincial Governments to assist private 
enterprise whenever it may be held to be desirable. The policy should, 
ill niy opjinion, be to avoid creating a class of enterprise for which a-n 
im])erial agency would be required. 

(6) “ The sa'pply oj stores.^'— -Ym' this a very large — perhaps unduly 
large — staff consisting ot a Controller General, four Deputv Controllcis, 
seven Assistant Conti oilers, six Inspectors, 20 Assistant Inspectors, and 
a Supervisor of Stores Contracts is imqioscd. It does not seem that any 
room is left for work for any member of the Industries Board here. 

(7) ‘‘ The collection and disseminatmi of commercial and industrial in- 
formation.'’— ¥ot this also there is a separate highly-paid Director, and 
it is proposed to give him tw^o highly-paid Deputies for Calcutta and 
Bombay. 

(8) ‘‘ And the direction of such scientific and technical services and 
departments as come 'under its cowfro/. '— Every imperial service and de- 
partment which may be constituted will have its appropriate head. 
With such head it should require little direction from outside. Such 
direction and general control as may be desirable can be exercised by the 
Member for Industry. 
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For all these reasons I think the creation of an imperial executive 
Board of Industries is not necessary. In my opinion an advisory Board 
should be constituted here also, as it will be in the provinces. It may 
consist of members largely elected by the Legislative Council and partly 
nominated by the Government. This will mean a saving of over 2 lakhs 
a year in salaries alone. But not the least important advantage of 
dropping the proposed Board would be that the Member for Industry 
would not be left without the charge of any s'pecific branch of work, as 
he would be under the proposal of my colleagues (paragraph 323). The 
difficulty that my collea^es have felt in recommending where to locate 
the Board of Industries (paragraph 328) strengthens the doubt about its 
necessity. They say : — “ We feel compelled to recommend that the 
headquarters of the Board should be with the Government of India.” 
They “ fully realise from the unsatisfactory experience of the past, the 
imperative necessity of keeping the activities of the Board in close touch 
with the industrial life of the country.” • But they think that this need 
will be largely met by the fact that the officers controlling the various 
departments under it would be working in large industrial centres, while 
the members themselves would also have had considerable industrial 
experience and would tour regularly.” They have also found it ‘‘ difficult 
to select an industrial centre as the headquarters of the Board, without 
introducing a bias that might react unfavourably on other centres.” 
My colleagues therefore reconciled themselves to the idea that the Indian 
Industries Board should be moving up to Simla and down to Delhi every 
year with the (Hovernment of India. But this does not seem to me to 
be a business-like arrangement. 

Direction of Chemical Research. 

I am doubtful as to whether the general direction of chemical research 
should be left to the Imperial Department of Industries. (Report, para- 
graph 324.) In my opinion it should be vested in the Faculty of Chemis- 
try of the Chemistry Department of the Imperial Polytechnic Institute, 
which I have recommended. It seems to me anomalous and unscientific 
to entrust the direction of scientific research to an executive Govern- 
ment machinery like the proposed Imperial Department of Industries. 
I fear that the ‘‘ distinguished chemist,” who may be attached to the 
department, will devclope in him more and more of an executive head 
and lose more and more of the scholar. At present a chemist who has 
completed an investigation is himself responsible for it and free to publish 
it. In the scheme proposed this freedom’ will be taken away from him. 
The judgment of the Chief Chemist will decide whether the result of any 
particular research work may or may not be published. 

This is the age of specialisation. In order to achieve the highest 
distinction as a scientist a man must specialise in some particular branch 
of science. It will be difficult, if not impossible, to find a chemist, who 
will be equally strong in more than.one branch of chemistry. Generally 
speaking, the Chief Chemist will not therefore be competent to pass final 
judgment upon research relating to any branch other than his own. Dr. 
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Bose must be the judge of Dr. Bose. It would be impossible for a mau' 
hke him to work, when an official, however eminent a scientist he may be 
in his own particular subject, will have the power to reject or accept his 
work. ^ 

In the note submitted to us by Mr. Puraii Singh, of the Dehra Dun 
Forest Bosearch Institute, he has put forward a strong argument against 
research under the control of an administrative officer. The consi<^er- 
ations urged by him merit attention. He says : — 

(1) Scientific and industrial research when carried gan by riovcrnineut d'- ‘art- 
ments, docs not become as popular as it would bo if it ^ere associated with the 
Universities. 

“ (2) The work of the University professor, unlike that of <ho Government official, is 
open to public criticism and valuation not only at the hands of lavimm but before the 
other Universities of the world This accounts for the high standard of University work, 
a standard which it is the pride of the professor to maintain, not oi>ly for the sake of hi^ 
own good name, but for the reputation of the University to which he belongs. A Govern- 
ment official, on the other hand, has to keep a limited circle satisfied with his work, 
and his re])utation when once made in that circle, runs little risk ol being marred, as he 
is safe under the protection of his oflicial seat. 

“ (3) Up to this time in no country which encourages scientific research has it been 
possible for any one to aspire to the dignity of a professor of a University without havin'^ 
first risen through t he ranks of student and assistant. On the other hand, in this country 
we >ee young mou fresh from Universities appointed direct to responsible positions of 
research and educational work, and the stimulus for cvcr-incrcasing effort is in most- 
cases lacking, 

(4) Research work by the agency of a Government department as such does not 
carry sufficient weight with the scientific bodies of the world. 

“ (5) The research officer should be in the nature of a democratic public man ratlici 
than a Government official, wlio is bound to become by the very nature of his environ- 
ment somewhat of an autocrat. 

“ (0) Many public research institutes tliat have recently sprung up in this country 
Ludicatc a desire on the part of the people to be rid of official control in order to carry 
on research as independently as is at present done in the Universities of other countries. 
Though the desire is thus indicated, yet all work in this direction is waste of energj^ if 
there exists no clearly defined and harmonious co-operation between Government and 
those private institutes. ISuch institutes are bound to starve finally through the lack 
of the University atmospliere, and the authority and resources, as distinct from control, 
of tho Government at their back. The Universities of Tokyo and Kyoto have both the 
Government and, through the Government, tho people at their buck. 

“ (7) Education when given in colleges run by a Government department such as 
those of Agriculture and Forests, as distinguished from colleges affiliated to Universities, 
does not tend to efficiency. The teaolier therein is neither properly responsible to the 
students and the public nor to the Government. Tliis is because tlie Government has 
no means of judging tho ability of the professor as such. Tho fact that no Government 
selection till now has proved a failure in research or in imparting scientific education is 
due to Government having unwittingly lent to them an authority and position which 
causes men of average attainments to appear as geniuses. 

“ (8) And lastly, it is a fact that no country in tho world has followed tho procedure 
adopted in this country for organising scientific and industrial research. This point is 
well illustrated in a recent number of ‘ Nature ’ by Mr. Hugh Robert Mill in reviewing 
a note on an enquiry by tho Government of India into tho relations between forests and 
atmospheric and soil moisture. Ho says : — ‘ To our mind tho method adopted could 
produce no better result than it appears to have done. In a scientific problem such as 
was set forth, tho only function of the State seems to us to be to decide that such an 
enquiry shall be carried out at the public expense and that every facility for obtaining 
data shall be given by all tho departments and all the Government concerns, local and 
central. It should then be handed over to a competent man of science, set free from all 
other duties and supplied with necessary assistants. His report, when complete, will be 
authoritative and epoch-making, if not final, and incidentally his own reputation 
would be made or* marred by his handling of the facts. The total expense would' 
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probably be no greater and the labour of many public servants would not bo diverted 
from the work for which they were trained.* 

** This comment emphasises exactly the point 1 am attempting to bring to your 
notice, vw., that scientific research must be independent and in the hands of the best 
possible men.” 

I would therefore recommend that the control of research should be 
left not to the Imperial Department of Industries but to the Imperial 
Polytechnic Institute, if it is established, or to a Science Council elected 
by scientists working in the various Universities, Colleges and other 
scientific institutions in the country. The Departments of Industries, 
both provincial and Jmj^erial, should communicate their suggestions 
for research to the Institution or Council, and encourage the application 
of the results of researches made to industries so far as they can. 

’The Organisation of Scientific and Technical Services. The Indian 
Chemical Service. The Imperial Industrial Service. 

Ill proceeding to discuss the important proposals of my colleagues 
in relation to the subjects noted above, 1 think it necessary to recall 
that the Commission was appointed to examine and report upon the 
possibilities of further industrial development in India and to submit 
its recommendations with special reference to the fbllowiiig questions : — 

{n) Avhethcr new openings for the profitable employment of Indian capital in com- 
morcc and industry can be indicated ; 

{b) whether, and, if so, in what manner. Government can usefully give direct 
encouiagoment to industrial developiuont — 

(<) by rendering technical advice more freely available ; 

{ii) by the demonstration of the practical possibility on a commercial scale of 
particular industries; 

(ili) by affording, directly or indirectly, financial assistance to industrial enter- 
prises ; or 

{iv) by any other mean;} which arc not incompatible with the ^vtuffnr. 
policy of the Government of India.” 

In concluding the resolution appointing us, the Government of India 
expressed the hope that the Commission would find it possible to place 
their report in the hands of the Government of India within 12 months 
from the date of its assembling in India.” This as well as the terms of 
our reference would show that we are expected to make recoiniiienda- 
tions as to openings for the profitable employment of Indian capital 
in commerce and industry, which could be carried out at an early date. 

Chapter III of our Keport which gives a summary of the industrial 
deficiencies of India, shows how various and how great are the openings 
in which fudian capital can be employed. We say there : — 

. “ The liat of induatries which, though their producta are osscniial alike in peace and 

wav, arc lacking in this country, is lengthy and ominous. Until they are brought into 
existence on an ade^piatc scale, Indian caihtalists will, in times of peace, be deprived of a 
number of profitable enterprises ; whilst in the event of a war which renders sea transport 
impossible, India’s all important industries will be exposed to the risk of stop^mge, her 
consumers to great hardship, and her aniiod forces to the greatest possible danger.” 

But as my colleagues say at page 4 our Keport — 

“although much information of technioal and industrial value will be found in the 
evidence of some of the expert witnesses ... we have co^jicontrated our attention 
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-on the machinery which we propose should, be set up to effect industrial do\ elopment 
generally rather than on the particular industries to bo improved. This inacliinery 
will, we believe, do what is needed ^or all industries and it would be uselef^s ior us to 
•attempt to frame detailed recommendations for which technical enquiries ' >y experts 
are required.” 

With due deference to my colleagues, 1 think that we liavc coneon 
tiated too much attention on the machinery wliich has b^ en pio])osf;d 
and yet, I fear that, excepting the provincial and imporipl Dopartinonfc.s 
of Industries, the machinery proposed will not promote iiidnslTial deve- 
lopment as rapidly as the circumstances of the situation re(j nre The 
vscientific and technical services which they fecopiniend will, on thrir 
own showing, take some time to organise, the industrial jesearclies which 
they wish to promote, will take some time to bear fiuit In mv opinion 
the immediate requirements of the country in the matter of industrial 
development, require the adoption of measures vAv' h will bear fruit 
more speedily. 

There are two classes of industiial enterprises which can bo taken 
up in this country. The first class, and tliis is by far the larger class, 
consists of those which can be started by the importation of machinery 
and experts as first managers. In this class of work we have to imitate 
and not to initiate. As soon as the provincial Departments of Industries, 
with their Advisory Boards, have been constituted in the provinces, 
they should decide, with such expert advice as may bo necessary, what 
industries of this class can be started within the province, and should 
invite and encourage Indian capitalists by information and technical 
assistance to organise them. It was the adoption of such a course that 
enabled Germany and Japan to achieve rapid industrial development. 
8ir Frederick Nicholson urged the adoption of this course on us in the 
following passage in his note : — 

On the whole, then, I consider that tho best way both for starting selected industries 
in India and for training tho future managers is, after the fashion of Germany and Japan 
and other countries, for the promoters, whether Government or ])rivate, to draw liberally 
on Great Britain, etc., for real experts as first managers of any projected industries ; 
then to select young men, preferably men already trained in technological institutions, 
and to put them through close disciplined, industrial and business training under these 
exj)erta till they are litted either to ^tal•t on their own acffuint or as reliable business 
inanagers to capitalists,"- (Minutes of Kvidenct*, Vol. Ill, jiages 390-397 ) 

j\lr. Charles Tower tilso says : -- 

“In the inamifactiiK' of steel ware and of maeliuiery, Germany is usually credited, 
not without justice, with laang rather .lu imitator than an initiator. Her great success 
in this lino has been achio\ cd by the rnpiditv with which Germany had adopted the 
improvements iii\eiited elsewhere.’' — {(icntirDii/ of lo-dayy Home Univer.sity Library, 
page 173.) 

This is also the course which was adopted by Ameiica. I'p to I860 
America had made little progrcs.s in developing the mauulacture of steel. 
In 1862 Park Brothers and CWipany imported the biggest crucible steel 
plant of all up to that time, and imported also several hundred English 
workmen to ensure success. Since then tho progress of the steel industry 
there has been phenomenal. In 1860 the output of pig iron in the States 
was only 0*8 million tons, and of steel nil ; by 1900 America was pro- 
ducing 1 J-7 millions of tons of pig iron and 10*1 of steel, and in 1913 
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while the production of pig iron amounted to 10*3 million tons in the 
United Kingdom, it amounted to 31 million tons in the United States. 
Last but not least, we have an eloquent illustration in India itself of the 
soundness of this policy in the success of the Tata Iron and Steel Works. 
The works were organised with the advice, and have been carried on 
under the supervision of the best experts imported from abroad, and they 
have been a conspicuous success. This, therefore, is the right policy 
which should be followed in regard to the many other industries the need 
for which has been pointed out in our chapter on the industrial deficien- 
cies of India. Raw materials and labour abound, - capital exists and 
only wants organising, the home market is extensive, the machinery 
and the expert can be imported, the profits to the Government and the 
people will be considerable ; all that is needed is that the Government 
should whole-heartedly lead and assist Indian capital in organising the- 
industries. 

But to carry out industrial development in this wise it is essential, 
as Mr. H. P. Gibbs, the General Manager of the Tata Hydro-Electric 
Supply Company, so well put it in his written evidence before us, that — 

“ no man should be imported into India unless he is a recognised expert in his parti- 
cular line. He too should be engaged on short-time contract and made to understand 
he is being engaged and paid to teach our local men just as much as to introduce and 
carry on his work. The young man from abroad who is educated but inexperienced 
should not be brought to India and allowed to get his practice here.” 

The industries which will be so started will be the best practical 
schools for training our science graduates as recruits for the proposed 
imperial services. 


Provision for Scientific Research. 

The second class of industries consists of those for wiiicli some re - 
search work is needed. I fully agree with my colleagues about the need 
and value of such research. I recognise that, to borrow the language 
of the Committee of the Privy Council, efiective research, particularly 
in its industrial applications, calls increasingly for the support and 
impetus that come from the systematised delving of a corps of sappers 
working intelligently, but under orders.’^ I am therefore not opposed 
to the idea of creating an Indian Chemical Service and an Imperial 
Industrial Service at the right time and under the right conditions. 
But I regret I do not agree with my colleagues as to the time when, 
and the conditions under which, these services should be organised. 
In my opinion our first duty is to create the material for these services 
in this country. One important means of doing this is the starting 
of industries, as I have urged above, under imported experts and placing 
our select young men, already trained in technological institutions, 
under them. The other measures which in my opinion are needed are ; — 

(f) that steps should be immediately taken for developing the 
teaching of science and technology in our existing Univer- 
sities and other collegiate institutions, {a) by strengthening 
their staff and equipment, and (6) by awarding a sufficiently 
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large number, of scholarships to encourage the study of science 
and technology at our schools, onr colleges and our Univer- 
sities ; 

(ii) that an Imperial Polytechnic Institute, manned by the most 
distinguished scientists and engineers, whose co-operation 
we can secure, should be established in the country, for 
imparting the highest instruction and training in bLicnce 
and technology ; and 

{in) that the provision of scholarships for ^tiidy in foreign countries 
should be largely increased to enable Mie most (Hstinguished 
of our graduates to finish their education in the best of foreign 
institutions. 

The view which I humbly urge here is strongly supported by the 
recommendations made in the “ Interim Repoit of the Consultative 
Committee on Scholarships for Higher Education,” of which the Right 
Hon’ble Mr. A. H. Dyke Acland was the Chairman. The Committee 
was appointed before the war in March 1913. The report from which 
I am going to quote was adopted by it in May 1916. In a prefatory 
note to the Report, Sir Amherst Selby-Bigge, writing on behalf of the 
Board of Education, said : — 

** The Board have no need to use complimentary phrases to convey their estimation 
of the great value of their work, but on this occasion they may perhaps permit them- 
selves to express their appreciation of tho broad spirit in which the report is conceived, 
of its forcible exposition of principles, and of tho lucid and vigorous style in which it 
is written.” 

The recommendations are of such great weight and have such a 
direct bearing on the question I am dealing with, that I make no apology 
for reproducing them here : — 

“ On the side of science and technology in relation to tho industrios and commerce 
of the nation, the greatest needs of the nation are ranged by us in order of practical 
priority as follows, though their satisfaction should proceed as far as possible contem- 
poraneously and concurrently. 

“ (129) Tho first need is tho wider recognition, especially by employers, of the benefit 
that can be obtained by the employment in industry, agriculture, and commerce, of 
men trained in science — in all grades, but specially for directive and advisory posts. 
A great improvement is already seen ; but public opinion needs further enlighten- 
ment. 

“ (130) Secondly, the most useful thing that can be done without any increase in 
tho means at present at our disposal is to encourage research in existing institutions 
after graduation. Tliere were probably before tho war more men and women fitted 
to be trained in research than were secured for this public service. The prolongation 
of scholarships in suitable cases, which wo recommend, is one means that is available 
other means fall within the province of the Committee of tho Privy Council. 

“ (131) Given a limited amount of money available annually the next need would 
be to assist existing institutions for training in science and technology, to enable them 
to improve their equipment, increase their staff, attract more highly qualified teachers, 
and introduce new subjects of study ; and to establish new places of higher technical 
and scientific instruction where needed. To bring existing institutions fully up to 
national needs a great capital sum and income would bo required. But any sum well 
expended, would be useful. However, in view of the needs of the nation and the empire, 
it seems probable that the larger sum will be forthcoming, at whatever sacrifices in 
the immediate future. 

“ (132) Improved and extended higher secondary education is needed. Side by 
■ide with this, with the strengthening of Universities and technical schools, and with 
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an increasing demand for scientific workers, an increase in the supply of scholarships 
from secondary schools and Universities will be required. This should move forward 
pari passu with other improvements.” — (Pages 69-70). 

This view also receives support from the conclusions at which the 
Committee of the Privy Council for Scientific and Industrial Kesearch 
arrived. In their Eeport for the year 1915-16 (pages 40 and 41), they 
summarised those conclusions as follows : — 

“If we were asked to state these conditions (that appear to us necessary for the 
success of our wbrk) in the shortest possible terms we should reply : First, a largely 
increased supply of competentT researchers ; secondly, a hearty spirit of co-operation 
among all concerned, men of science, men of business, working men, professional and 
scientific societies. Universities and technical colleges. Local Authorities and Govern- 
ment Departments. And neither condition will be effective without the other. 

“ Before the war the output of the Universities was altogether insufficient to meet 
even a moderate expansion in the demand for research. The annual number of students 
graduating with First and Second Class Honours in science and technology (including 
■ mathematics) in the Universities of England and Wales before the war was only about 
o30, and of these but a small proportion will have received any serious training in research. 
We have frequently found on inquiry that the number of workers of any scientific stand - 
ing on a given subject of industrial importance is very limited. 

“ The responsibility for dealing with the grave situation which we anticipate, rests 
with the education departments of United Kingdom. Wo shall be able to do some- 
thing to encourage a longer period of training by the offer of research studentships and 
the like ; but that will not suffice. It is useless to offer scholarships if competent candi- 
dates are not forthcoming, and they cannot be forthcoming in sufficient numbers until 
a larger number of well educated students enter the Universities. That is the problem 
which the education departments have to solve, and on the solution of which the suc- 
cess of the present movement in our opinion largely depends.” 

Recruitment o£ the Scientihe Services. 

For the recruitment of the scientific services, the Indian Chemical 
Service, and otliers, my colleagues recommend that “ to the utmost 
extent possible the junior appointments should be made from science 
graduates of the Indian Universities, and that the senior and experi- 
enced men who will b(‘ required to initiate and direct research work 
should be obtained on special terms from England, when such are not 
available /icre.” The qualifying clause which I have einphasi>=ed must be 
appreciated at its practical value. My colleagues recognise that a 
“ relatively small field of selection at present exists in India.” They 
say : — 

“ As development of science teaching at the Universities proceeds, and opportunities 
for technical training in India increase, we believe that the necessity for importing 
specialists will greatly diminish, and that ultimately the services will be mainly filled 
with officers trained in this country.” 

But they say further on that “ it will be some years before it will 
be possible to obtain the full necessary staff in India.” 

They therefore rely for such recruitment mainly on England. But 
they recognise that-- 

“ there will be similar post-war demands made at home and in the dominions for 
scientific, especially chemical, experts, which will render is difficult to obtain suitable 
recruits from England. It is probable, consequently, that salaries higher than the 
pre-war rates will be demanded by suitably qualified expers.” 

But I think that qualified English experts will not be available, 
at any rate in any number for some years even for higher salaries than 
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those of the pre-war period. The Committee of the Privy Council said 
in their Report for 1915-16 : — 

“It is in our view certain that the number of trained research workers who will 
be available at the end of the war will not suffioe for the demand that we hope wi^l then 
exist. We are too apt to forget in this country that with industry as with war, a bril- 
liant group of field officers, and even a wcU-organised general staff, need armies of well- 
trained men in order to produce satisfactory results.” 

In view of these facts, it will be wise of us not to rely upon our being 
able to indent on England for the “ senior and experienced men who will 
be required to initiate and direct rescarch^work in India.’' Besides, 
though they advocated that “ senior and experienced men ” should be 
obtained from England, what my colleagues have actually proposed is 
very different from it. They have proposed that “ recruits for these 
services — especially chemical services — should be obtained at as early 
an age as possible, preferably not exceeding 25 years.” They leave no 
room for doubt as to what they mean. They say : — * 

“ We should thus secure the University graduate, who had down one or perhaps 
two years’ post-graduate work, whether scientific or practical, but would not yet 
be confirmed in specialisation. We assume that the requisite degree of specialiastion 
will be secured by adopting a system whereby study leave will be granted at some suit- 
able time after three years’ service, when a scientific officer should have developed a 
distinct bent.” 

In their recommendations regarding the recruitment of the Imperial 
Industrial Service also, they say that “the age of recruitment should 
not usually exceed 25 years,” and that they think it desirable, “ if the 
young engineers whom we propose to recruit are to develope into 
valuable men, that they should be encouraged after about three years’ 
service to take study leave.” It is obvious then that under the scheme 
proposed by my colleagues the men to be recruited from England will not 
be “ senior and experienced men ” but raw graduates from Universities 
who will he expected to specialise after joining the service in India. 
Specialisation almost always involves delay. If therefore we must 
take in only raw graduates and remunerate them during the years 
they are qualifying themselves for effective research work, I think 
it is very desirable that we should take in Indian graduates whose train- 
ing will be less costly, and who will serve the country throughout life, 
whereas in the case of an English graduate, there will always be the 
apprehension that he may leave us for higher emoluments elsewhere, 
and the certainty that he will leave the country after the period neces- 
sary to qualify for a pension, taking away with him the knowledge 
and experience which he had gained in its service. Having regard to 
all the considerations which have been urged above, I think the idea 
of recruiting this service from England should be abandoned, and that 
it should be decided that it shall he recruited entirely from among 
graduates of the Indian Universities and of the Imperial Polytechnic 
Institute, which I have recommended. 

My recommendation has the further merit of being entirely in con- 
sonance with the recommendations made by the Royal Commission on 
the Public Services in India regarding the recruitment of scientific and 
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technical services. Indians have a very sore feeling about the imperial 
Indian services. The importation of experts from England for these 
services has not only unnecessarily increased the cost of these services 
to India but has had the very great disadvantage of preventing Indians 
from being trained for higher work in those services. We can never 
forget that so distinguished an Indian as Dr. P. C. Roy did not find 
admission into the Indian Educational Service. We know that though 
the Geological Survey of India has been in existence for 64 years, up 
to 1913 only three Indians had been appointed to the superior service 
in it. In this connection ! put the following question to Dr. H. H. 
Hayden, Director of the Geological Survey of India : — 

** Has the department kept it as an object before it that it should train Indians to 
qualify themselves for employment in the higher grades of the department ? ” 

And his answer was : — 

“ We have been for many years training men in the subordinate ranks of the depart- 
ment, but they do not necessarily qualify for appointments in the higher grade. It is 
always open to them to apply for an appointment in that grade . . . ” 

My Hon’ble colleague Mr. Low then asked Dr. Hayden : — 

** You have these research scholars. Is it not one of the objects of research scholar- 
ships, that the scholars, if possible, should qualify themselves for recruitment to the 
department ? ’’ 

And the answer was : — 

That is one of the objects of the efforts we have made in educating them in 
geology in the Presidency College and the Calcutta University. I think geological 
education was initiated in Calcutta by the Geological Survey. We have had more 
Indians in the subordinate branch of the service.” 

The Indian witnesses before the Royal Commission quoted the 
opinion of Dr. Oldham, the first head of the Geological Department, 
concerning the fitness of Indians for this department, which showed 
that he had “ the most unshaken confidence that with even fair oppor- 
tunities of acquiring such knowledge (that of the physical sciences) 
many Indians would be found quite competent to take their place side 
by side with European assistants either on this survey or in many other 
ways,” and yet the evidence before the Royal Commission showed 
that competent Indians had found the door of admission barred against 
them and that up to 1913, only three Indians had been appointed to 
the superior service. 

My colleagues say that the ultimate object should be to man the 
services they propose with ofiicers trained in this country. Similar 
language was used in the past in relation to other imperial departments. 
For instance, it appears that in the Agricultural Department the inten- 
tion of the Government of India from the very commencement was 
that it should be staffed largely by Indians. 

“ We adhere firmly,” wrote the Government of India to the Secretary of State in* 
1910, “to our frequently declared policy that the service (the Agricultural service) 
should be manned ultimately by Indians and that the object to be kept steadily in view 
is to reduce to a minimum the number of experts appointed from England and to train 
up indigenous talent so as to enable the country to depend on its own resources for thfr 
recruitment of its agricultural staff in the higher branches.” 
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But in spite of this v*^..*M,xd.tion, the Imperial Service hap 

become the monopoly of Europeans, while Indians have been confine<^ 
to the Provincial Service. The evidence of Dr. Harold Mann and jf 
the representative members of the Provincial Service before the Eoyal 
Commission showed that many highly qualified Indians, severed of 
whom possessed European degrees or experience, had been unable to 
find admission into the Imperial Service, which had been manned by 
recruits imported from Europe, who, said Dr. Mann, laboured under 
the serious disadvantage that their experience i elated to o system 
of agriculture, which in its organization is fpiit^ foreign to most parts 
of India and will be for a long time to come.'’ 

So also with regard to the Imperial Forest Seivice. The Inspector 
General of Forests stated in his evidence before the Eoyal Commission 
that 

“ ... when the Forest Department was instituted, and for a long time 

afterwards, both the Government of India and the Secretary of State expressed the 
opinion that it was a special department in which the service of Indians should he 
utilised as largely as possible.” 

Yet from 1891 to 1906 no steps were taken to provide for direct 
recruitment to the Provincial Service, and it was laid down in 1912 
that candidates for the Imperial Forest Service “ must have obtained 
a degree with honours in some branch of natural science in a Univer- 
sity of England, Wales or Ireland, or the B.Sc. degree in pure science 
in one of the Universities of Scotland.” At the time the Eoyal Com- 
mission took evidence, the total number of officers in the superior ser- 
vice in the Agricultural, Civil Veterinary, Forest, Geological Survey, 
Locomotive and Carriage and Wagon Departments was 407. Of these 
only six officers were statutory natives of India I 

The Eoyal Commission recognised the injustice that had been done 
to Indians in their practical exclusion from the scientific and technical 
services. They expressed the opinion that there were no political 
grounds whatsoever for recruiting the superior staff of such services 
in Europe. They stated that if the requisite technical training were 
available in India, the necessity for indenting on Europe for qualified 
men would cease to exist, and they therefore recommended that “ a 
determined and immediate effort ” should be made to bring about 
conditions which would soon make it possible to meet the normal re- 
quirements of the services without requisitioning the services of men 
from abroad. That effort remains yet to be made ; and while my col- 
leagues have proposed the creation of two more imperial services they 
have recommended that the establishment of the Central Chemical 
Research Institute and of the Imperial Engmeering College may wait 
for an indefinite future. These facts, coupled with the experience of 
the past, make me apprehend that, if these two services are created 
on the lines suggested by my colleagues, the senior appointments in 
them also will for a long time remain practically the monopoly of Euro- 
peans, and that Indians will not only be kept out of their emoluments, 
but also of the opportunities for acquiring high efficiency in the sub- 
jects with which the services will be concerned. The Royal Commis- 
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sion recommended that with a view to bring about the coll, lu whic 
would soon make it possible to meet the normal requirerneS. 
services without requisitioning the services of men from outside, exison^;^ 
institutions should be developed or new ones created and brought up 
to the level of the best European institutions of a similar character. 
They recognised ‘‘ that this would require an initial expenditure of a 
considerable sum of money,” but they urged that “ the outlay would 
be more than repaid, not only by the additional facilities which such 
institutions would give to young men to qualify themselves for direct 
appointment, to the higher branches of the public services, but by 
the contribution they would make to the industrial progress of the 
country.” These recommendations lend strong support to my proposal 
that a first-class Polytechnic Institute should be established in India 
as one of the first measures needed for the industrial development of 
the country. At such an institute provision should be made for 
imparting the highest instruction and training in all the importajit 
branches of science and technology, and also in commerce and 
administration. This will be the best means of creating the arm\' of 
trained workers which is needed for promo' ing industrial development 
in this extensive empire. The institution of the proposed services 
should wait until this has been done. And in the meantime only such 
appointments should be made in the Departments of Industries as it is 
absolutely necessary to fill. 

The Estimate of Cost. 

The proposals which we have made in the Report show that the 
number of technically trained men who will be needed to carry on indus- 
trial development and to promote the trade and commerce of the country, 
will be a "Very large one, and that it will grow steadily for some time. 
It is also certain that public expenditure will rise in several directions 
after the war. These considerations demand that expenditure should 
not be raised in any department beyond what is actually necessary. 
The salaries which my colleagues have proposed for the Imperial Indus- 
trial and the Indian Chemical Services are largely based upon a con- 
sideration of what is likely to attract Englishmen to the senior appoint- 
ments in the services. If, in view of all that I have urged above, the 
decision should be arrived at that these services should be manned by 
Indians, including in that term tlnise Europeans who are statutory 
natives of India, the proposed expenditure would be largely reduced. 
This is no mean consideration and should not be ignored. Situated as 
India is, one cannot too often recall the wise remarks of Sir William 
Hunter, made many years ago, that — 

“ if we are to give a really elHoicnt administration to India, many services must be 
paidTor at lower rates oven than at present. For those rates are regulated in the higher 
branches of the administration by the cost of officers brought from England. You 
cannot work with imported labour as cheaply as you can with native labour and I regard 
the more extended employment of the natives, not only as an act of justice but as a 
financial necessity ... If we are to govern the Indian people efficiently and 
cheaply, we must govern them by means of themselves, and pay for the administration 
at the market rates for native labour.” 
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Should this view be accepted, the salaries proposed would be reduced 
by about 30 to 40 per cent. 

I do not attempt to make any detailed alternative proposals regarding 
the cost of the scheme. If any of my suggestions commend themselves 
to Government, the details will easily be worked out. 

Speaking generally, I would say that a substantial part of the expen- 
diture that is proposed for salaries should be saved, partly by reducing 
the number of appointments proposed and partly by the salaries 

at the standard which will be suitable for Indian graduates and scholars. 
The expenditure proposed on buildings will Also^ in my opinion, admit 
of a very substantial reduction. Here again the example of Japan 
affords us guidance. They spend very much less on their educational 
buildings than is spent in India. A scheme for the award of scholar- 
ships to encourage the study of science and technology can be best 
prepared by the Edxication Department. 

As regards grants to Universities. I would recommend that on an 
average an annual grant of a lakh and a half should be made to each 
University for the purposes of providing instruction and teaching in 
science and technology, particularly in mechanical and electrical engineer- 
ing, applied chemistry, commerce and agriculture. A capital grant of 
about 15 lakhs each should be made for the necessary educational build- 
ings and residential quarters and for equipment. And lastly, I would 
recommend that, to start with, a capital expenditure of 30 lakhs, and an 
annual grant of six lakhs a year should be sanctioned for an Imperial 
Polytechnic Institute. 

Conclusion. 

I cannot conclude this note better than by endorsing the following 
generous and wise words of Sir Frederick Nicholson : — 

“ I beg to record my opinion that in the matter of Indian industries we are bound 
to consider Indian interests firstly, secon<Uy and thirdly. — I mean by ‘ firstly * that the 
local raw products should be utilised, by ‘ secondly * that industries should be introduced, 
and by * thirdly ’ that the profits of such industry should remain in the country.” 

If measures for the industrial development of India are taken in 
this spirit, India will become prosperous and strong, and England more 
prosperous and stronger. 


MADAN MOHAN MALAVIYA. 
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Effect of, on railway traffic, 206. 

Board : 

Provincial, of Industries, 227, 228 ; 
Provincial, of Industries may appoint 
sub-committees, 228 ; proposed 
Indian Industries, 236 ; estimated 
cost of Indian Industries, 246, 247 ; 
“ See also Industries Board, Indian.” 


Boiler attendants : 

Certification of, 170. 

Boiler inspection : 

Cost of factory and, 265. 

Boilers : 

Licensing of, 170. 

Bombay : 

Description of, 14-18 ; rail-boino trade 
of, 14; cotton mill industry of, 15, 
72, 73 ; wages in cotton mill industry 
of, 15 ; labour in cotton mill industry 
of, 15, 16 ; labour recruited by 

jobbers in cotton mill industry of, 
16 ; engineering firms in, 16 ; sea- 
borne trade of, 17 ; share taken by 
Indians in trade of, 17, 18 ; Direc- 
tor of Industries appointed in, 81 ; 
Advisory Committee on industries, 
81 ; collection of commercial and 
industrial intelligence in, 141, 266 ; 
special difficulties in connection with 
housing of workmen in. 183 ; de- 
scription of chawls in, 183, 184 ; in- 
dustrial dwellings in, 185, 186 ; 

work of Improvement Trust, 185, 
186 ; finance of industrial dwellings in, 
188 ; Salsotte, site for future indus- 
trial extension of, 188 ; railway 
workshops in, 189 ; successful work- 
ing of {Swadeshi Stores in, 199 
capital for industries readily forth- 
coming in, 212 . 

Botanical Service ; 

Suggested, 94, 05. 

Botanical Survey : 

Staff of, 86 . 

BrasS’Work : 

industry, 166. 

Buckingham and Carnatic Mills : 

Primary education in, Madras, 109,. 
180. ‘ 

Burma : 

Description of, 30-33 ; agriculture, 30- 
31 ; forests, 31 ; organised industries, 
31, 32 ; mining industry, 32 ; cottage 
industries, 32 ; part played by women 
in cottage industries, 32 ; oil fields, 33 ; 
lack of banking facilities, 33 ; lack of 
coal, 33. 

Business names : 

Registration of, 178. 


C 

Calcutta : 

Description of, 9-14 4 Jute mills in, 10 ; 
See also “ Juto mills engineering 
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Calcutta — contd. 

firms, 12 ; sea-borne trade, 13 ; river- 
borne trade, 13 ; rail-borne trade, 
13, 14 ; collection of comniorcial and 
industrial intelligence, 141, 20(5; 

housing of labour, 181 ; See also 
“ Housing of industrial labour.” 

Capital : 

Scarcity of, in rural 4, 5 ; attitude 

of Indian, towards industries, 157, 
210 ; for industries readily forth- 
coming in Bom))ay, 212 ; for Govern- 
mont-aided industrial undertakings 
to bo raised in India in rujroes, 221. 

Cawnpore : 

Description of, 28, 29 ; wages of textile 
operatives, 29 ,• housing of labour, 
29, 181 ; oil mill started by Govern- 
ment in, 77. 

Cement : , 

works in India, 30. 

Central Provinces : 

Director of Imlustries appointed in, 
81 ; law of, affecting purchase of 
laud for industrial concerns, 154. 

Certificates of quality : 109. 

Charcoal : 

By-products of, 0(>. 

Chawls : 

Description of, in Bombay, 183-184. 

Chelmsford-Montagu Report : 

not at variance with Commission's 
scheme, 290. 

Chemical research institute : 

Recurring cost of proposed central, 
255, 250 ; capital cost, 209. 

Chemical Service, Indian : 

Proposed organisation of, 92, 93 ; 

recruitment and tonus of service of, 
93 ; committee suggested to w’ork out 
organisation of, 94 ; controlled by 
imperial Department of Industries, 
237 ; cost of central laboratory for, 
255, 250. 

Chemicals ** heavy ” : 

Materials for, 63. 

Chemist ; 

Chief, 92 ; Deputy Cffiief, 92 ; proposed 
for Salt Department, 248 ; salary of 
Chief, 255. 

Chemists : 

employed under different departments, 
87 ; provincial industrial, 231. 


China : 

Trade in yarn with, 73. 

Chrome tanning : 

Put re possibilities of, 37 ; introduc- 
tion of, by Madras Department of 
Industries, 78. 

Chromite : 

Occurrence of, in India, 38. 

Circle officers : 

already a^^pointed in Aiadias tor local 
assistaneo tfj industries, l(>5, under 
provincial Departments of Industries,. 
231, 232 ; cost of, 254, 205 

Classification of scientific services : 

Agricultural Department as example of, 
88, St) ; Geological Survey as example- 
of, 88 ; as affecting Local Goveru- 
ments, 09 ; proposed by Commis- 
sion, 91, 92. 

Coal : 

royalty owners, 19 ; lack of, in Burma,. 
33 : limited extent of coking, in 
India. 19, 04, 05; special survey to 
secure economy in use of, ret^uired, 
05. 

Coal fields : 

in Assam, Bengal, Central India, Central 
Pro^inces, Hyderabad, 18, 04. 

Coke : 

Production of, on Bengal coal field, 
19 ; by-products of, distillation, 54» 

Coking coal : 

Limited extent of, in India, 19, 64, 65. 

Collegiate education : 

Control of, in technology, 120, 137. 

Colliery owners : 

Proposed compulsion of, to house their 
workmen, 1S7, 188. 


Commerce and Industry : 

Creation of department of, 75. 


Commercial and Industrial Intelligence : 

' Department of, uses to Government and 
public, 139 ; must be dealt with by 
same agency, 141 ; Director of, to be 
member of Imperial Industrial IService, 
141 ; collection of, in Calcutta and 
Bombay, 141, 260 ; collection of, in 
offices of Directors of Industries, 232 ; 
department controlled by imperial 
Department of- Industries, 236 ; de- 
partment, estimated cost of, 249. 
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Oommercial and industrial intsrasis : 

Eepresentation of, with the Govern- 
ment of India, 207, 208 ; represent- 
ation of, on Railway C!onference, 208 ; 
on Goods Classification Committee, 
208. 

Commercial education : 133, 134. 
Commercial exploitation : 

Necessity for, of Indian forests, 41 

Commercial Intelligence officers : 

Special for Bombay arid Calcutta, 141 ; 
cost of special, 266. 

Commercial member : 

Proposed, of Railway Board, 207. 

Committee : 

proposed to work out detailed organisa- 
tion of Indian Chemical Service, 94 ; 
of other scientific services, 96 ; of 
Stores Department in India, 150 ; 
proposed to enquire into extension of 
banking facilities, 217. 

Compulsion : 

Case for and against, of employers to 
house their workmen, 187, 188 ; pro- 
posed, of colliery owners to house 
their workmen, 188. 

Compulsory education : 

in municipalities in Bombay Presidency, 
180, 181. 

Congestion : 

Effect of railway rates on industrial, in 
port towns, 207. 

Controller-General : 

of Stores proposed, 151, 162 j cost of, 
263. 


Co-operation : 

Degree of success attained by, in cottage 
industries, 200 ; lack of unofficial 
workers for industrial, 201 ; duties of 
Directors of Industries in respect of 
industrial, 202. 


Co-operative credit : 

Effect of, as a preparation for other forms 
of co-operation, 200 ; relation between 
Departments of Industries, Agricul- 
ture and, 203, 226, 227. 

Co-operative unions : 

Need for, for industries, 200. 

Co-opted members : 

List of, of Indian 'Industrial Commis- 
sion, xviii. 


Copper : 

Occurrence of, in India, 38 ; smelting, 
in India, 52. 

Cottage industries : 

of Burma, 32 ; part played by women 
of Burma in, 32 ; industrial schools 
useful for, not for organised indus- 
tries, 112 ; industrial schools must 
work in close touch with, 112 ; techni- 
cal assistance' to, 161 ; assistance in 
marketing products of, 161, 198, 199, 
202 ; in jails, 167, 168 ; effect of 
modern manufactures on, 193 ; rela- 
tive importance of, in India, 194 ; 
existing weak points of, 195 ; organi- 
sation of, in Japan, 198 ; provision 
of markets for products of, 198, 199, 
202 ; degree of success attained by 
co-operation in, 200 ; organisation of, 
by small entrepreneurs, 201, 202 ; 
marketing organisation for products 
of, 202 ; loans by Government to 
small and, 221, 222 ; cost of organi- 
sation for granting loans to small 
and, 264, 265. 

Cottage industry : 

Metal working as a, 194 ; sericulture as 
a, 194 ; silk weaving as a, 195 ; dyeing 
as a, 195. 

Cotton : 

Indian, crop, 34 ; adulteration of, 169. 

Cotton mill industry : 

Description of, in Bombay, 15 ; labour 
recruited by jobbers in, in Bombay, 
16 ; labour in, in Bombay, 16 ; wages 
in, in Bombay, 15 ; in Ahmedabad, 
30 ; growth of, 72,73 ; started by 
Indians in Bombay, 72. 

Crafts : 

See “ Art crafts.” 

Crewe, Lord : 

Views regarding industrial policy, 79, 80. 

Crop forecasts ; 145. 

Current finance : 

Scheme for provision of, for middle- 
class industrialists, 217, 218. 


D 

Deccan ; 

Cotton tract, 21, 22. 

Deficiencies : 

in manufactured materials not produced 
in India — metals, chemicals, other pro- 
ducts, 62-54 ; articles not produced 
in India, 64, 65. 
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Dehra Dun :1 

Recommendations regarding the Forest 
Research Institute at, 42, 45 ; Forest 
Research Institute, 90. 

Delhi : 

Description of, 26, 27. 

Demonstration : 

Explanation of term, 159 ; imperial 
research and, factories to be controlled 
by imperial Department of Industries, 
237 ; cost of imperial research and, 
factories, 256 ; coat of provincial in- 
dustrial experiments and, 263. 


Department of Industries : 

Relations between. Co-operative Credit 
and Agriculture, 63, 203, 226, 227 ; in 
Madras, 77, 78; sample list of 

industries that may be aided by pro- 
vincial, 166 ; control of electric in- 
spectors by, 174 ; arguments for a 
provincial, 224, 225 ; heads of busi- 
ness under provincial, 225, 226 ; agri- 
cultural engineering to bo controlled 
by, 226 ; circle officers under pro- 
vincial, 231, 232 ; staff of, 232 ; argu- 
ments for an imperial, 233, 234 ; 
Member in charge of imperial, 235 ; 
heads of business under imperial, 
236-238 ; Financial Advisor to Indian 
Industries Board and, 239, 240 ; 
engineering qualifications required by 
majority of officers under imperial, 
241, 242 ; cost of imperial, 246 ; cost 
of audit ostablislimont of imperial, 
247 ; cost of administration of provin- 
cial, 257. 


Deputy Director of Industries : 

Salary, qualifications and duties of, 230, 
231. 

Dhanbaid : 

Proposed school of mines at, 130, 131. 

Director of Commercial and Industrial 
Intelligence : 

to bo member of Imperial Industrial 
Service, 141 ; headquarters of, to bo 
at Calcutta, 141 ; should have right 
to attend mootings of Railway Con- 
ference and Goods Classification Com- 
mittoo, ^08 ; See also “ Commercial 
and Industrial IntoUigenco.” 

Director of Industries : 

proposed by Naini Tal Conference, 76 ; 
qualifications of provincial, 228, 229 ; 
provincial, to be member of Imperial 
Industrial Service, 229 ; provincial, 
to be Secretary to Local Government, 
229 j salary of provincial, 230, 231. 


Director of Statistics : 

Statistics how-to bo dealt with by, 141, 
142 ; and crop forecasts, 145. 

Directors : 

Government, ip Government-aided p 
dustrial undertakings, 297. 

Directors of Industries : 

appointed in Bengal, Bombay, Central 
Provinces, Madras, Punjab, United 
Provinces, 81 ; to collect provincial 
commercial intelligence, 140 ; work of, 
in purci!asOj^ of Government stores, 
151, 162 ; duties of, in respect of 
industrial co-operation, 202 ; cost of 
workshops and laboratories for, 268. 

Disease ; 

Effect of, on efficiency of labour, 179, 
190, 191. 

Distillation ; 

of coke to recover by-products, 64 ; 
of wood should bo undertaken ex- 
perimentally by Government, 66 ; 
See also “ Wood distillation.” 

Drugs : 

Possible extended manufacture of, in 
India, 53 ; adulteration of food and, 
168. ^ 

Dyeing : 

industry, 166 ; as a cottage industry, 
195. 

Dyes : 

Comparison of synthetic and vegetable, 

195. 


E 

East India Company : 

Policy of, towards industries, 1, 75. 

Eastern Bengal and Assam : 

Industrial policy of Government in, 80 

Economic conditions : 

Diversity of, in different parts of India, 


Education : 

Unpractical and literary tendency of, 
104, 105; of factory children, 180; 
of half timers, 180 ; technical and 
industrial, controlled by imperial De- 
partment of Industries, 236 ; cost of 
supervision of industrial, by imperial 
Department of Industries, 263, 254, 
262 ; recurring cost of, of mechanical 
engineers, 258-261 ; recurring cost 
of engineering and technological, 
258-261 ; cost of technical- and 
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®ilucatioii^co«^i. 

industrial, 26S-262 ; capital cost of 
technological, 260, 267 ; recurring cost 
of industrial, 262 ; capital cost of 
industrial, 266 ; capital cost of en- 
gineering, 268. 

lEducation Commission ; 

Indian, 1882, 105. 

Education Department : 

Scientific officers in, 95, 96. 

JEducational Conference * 

Simla, 1901, 106. 

Electric Inspectors : 

Improved typo of, 174 ; control of, by 
Bepartinonts of Industries, 174 ; 
salaries of, 257. 

Electrical engineers : 

training of, 108, 124, 125. 

Electrical plant : 

not manufactured in India, 55. 

Electricity Act : 

xYdministration of, 173, 174 ; provincial 
advisory boards for appeals under, 
174 ; aclministratioii of, controlled by 
impoiial Dopartmont of Industries, 
237. 

(Electro-chemical : 

Possibilities of, and thermo-electrical 
work, 64, 68. 

.Electro-motors : 

for small urban industrial workers, 161. 

Employers : 

.Vssis Lance fo, for building industrial 
dwellings, 182 ; case for and against 
coiTi pulsion (4’. to house their work- 
men, 187, 188 ; taxation of, to linarice 
industrial dwellings, 189. 

Employment : 

Collection of staiistics of, 142, 

Engineering apprentices : 

Training, of, 123-124 ; recuiTiiig cost of 
training, 259, 260 ; capital cost of 

training, 208. 

^Engineering colleges : 

in India, 120, 121 ; Engineering College, 
Koorkce, 1 20 ; Madras Engineering 

College, 120 ; Sibpur Engineering 

College, 121 ; Poona Engineering 

College, 121 ; technological training 
to be given in, 125, 126 ; imperial 
engineering college proposed, 126 ; 
cost of existing, 258 ; capital cost of 
proposed, and technological colleges. 


Engineering colleges— contd. 

260, 267, 268 ; cost of proposed im- 
l>erial engineering college, 269. 

Engineering firms : 

in Calcutta, 12 ; in Bombay, 16. 

Engineering qualifications : 

generally required by majority of officers 
under imperial Department of In- 
dustries, 241, 242. 

Engineering shops : 

Absence of Indian foremen in, 26, 118, 
119. 

Engineering training : 

ill India, too largely influenced by needs 
of Public Works Department, 121, 
122 ; age of students for starting, 123 ; 
See also “ Mechanical engineering,’ 
“ Mechanioal engineers.” 

Engineers, industrial : 

Duties of, 162, 231, 257, 258. 

Entomelogical Service : 

suggested, 94, 95. 

Entrepreneurs : 

Organisation of cottage industries b;; 
small, 202. 

Essential oils : 

industiy, 166. 

Estimate of costs : 

based on pie- war rates, 246 ; summar-i 
of, 260-272. 

Evening classes : 

Mining education in, 130, 131. 

Exhibition : 

(^alcutta, of 1884-85, 75 ; Indian ant 
Colonial, 1886, 75. 

Exhibitions, industrial : 

a duty pf provincial Departments o 
Industries, 225. 

Experiments : 

Cost of provincial industrial, and de 
monstration, 263. 

Explosives Act : 

controlled by imperial Department o 
Industries, 236. 


F 

Factories Act : 

Reasons for imperial control of, 225 
Director of Industries to administei 
in provinces, 227 ; administration o 
to be controlled by imperial Depart 
ment of Industrie.s, 236. 



Factory and boiler inspection : 

a duty of provincial Departments of 
Industries, 226, 227 ; cost of, 265. 

Factory children : 

Education of, 180 ; »Sce ** Education.” 

Factory hours : 190. 

Famine Commission, Indian ( 1880 ) : 

Remarks on excessive numbers of 
persons employed in agriculture, 
58, 105. 

Famines : 

Effect of improved communications, 
on, 4. 

Ferro-manganese : 

Manufacture of, in India, 38, 53. 

Fertilisers : 

AJulteration ot, 160. 

Fibre crops : 

Industrial ])ossibililiea of, 35, 51. 

Finance : 

Responsibility for, of industrial dwell- 
ings in Bombay, 188 ; taxation of 
employcus to, industrial dwellings, 
189. 

Financial Adviser : 

to Indian Industries Board and Depart* 
mont of Industries, 239, 240 

Financial assistance : 

GovernuKuit, to industrial undertakings, 
219-222. 

Financial difficulties : 

of Small industiialists, 213. 

Financial organisation : 

Lack of, in mofussil, 210, 211 ; See 
Banking facilities."’ 

Fish ; 

canning industry, 166. 

Fisheries : 

Proposals regarding, 40-48. 

Fisheries Department : 

in Madras, 46 ; in Bengal, 47. 

Flax : 

little grown in India, 35, 54. 

Flour : 

milling industry, 106. 

Food : 

Adulteration of, 108. 


Foremen : 

Lack of Indian, in ongineeiing shops, 
26, 118 ; training of, for mechanical 
engineering, 118-120. 

Forests : f 

in Burma, 31 ,* extent of Indian, 39, 40 ; 
recommendations regarding working 
of, 42-45 ; commercial exploitation of 
Indian, 42. 

Forest communications : 40, 41. 

Forest Department : 

Bulletins of, 43. 

Forest Economist : 

Work of, 42, 90. 

Forest produce : 

Transport of, 41, 42. 

Forest products : 

Commercial utilisation of results of 
research into Indian, 42-45 ; pioneer 
factories req[nired for, 43-44. 

Forest Research Institute : 

Debra Dun, 42, 45, 90. 

Freight : 

Adjustment of, for single journey over 
more tlian one line, 206 ; shipping, 
209 ; See “ Railway rates.” 

Fruit : 

canning industry, 166. 

Fuel : 

Economy in use of coal as, required, 
65 ; experimimts in use of wood as, 
i<H|uire(i, 05, (iO ; ])l.iiitations for, (>5 ; 
uses of mineral oil as, 06. 


G 

Gas engine plants : 

Use of, re'commended, 65, 66. 

Geological Survey : 

devoted special attention to economic 
work from about 1904, 75 ; work of, 
department, 84 ; as an instance of 
organisation of a scientific depart- 
ment, 88 ; to inspect Government 
mining eonccssions, 171, 172 ; to be 
controlled by imperial Department 
of Industries, 236 ; proposed strength- 
tming of, 248. 

German : 

Hide trade largely in, hands, 36, 

Germany : 

Industrial banks in Japan and, 214, 215, 
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Glass : 

Dependence of India on imported, 55. 

Glass manufacture : 

Materials for, 39 ; failure of experi- 
mental, in Madras, 81 ; technical 
assistance required for, 166. 

Goods Classification Committee : 

Director of Commercial and Industrial 
Intelligence should have right to 
attend meetings of Kai^way Confer- 
ence and, 208 ; representation of 
commercial and industrial interests 
on, 208. 

Gorakhpur (Babhnauii) : 

Loan to sugar factory in, 76. 

Government-aided industrial under- 
takings : 

Capital for, to bo raised in India in 
rupees, 221. 

Government directors : 

for aided industrial undertakings, 221. 

Government financial assistance : 

to industrial undertakings, 219-222. 

Government of India : 

industrial policy of, 75, 76 ; reaponsiblo 
for general industrial policy of 
country, 233, 234. 

Graphite crucibles ; 

not made in India, 53. 


H 

Half-timers : 

Education of, 180 ; proposed system of 
split shifts for, 180. 

Hand-loom : 

weavers affected by competition of 
mills, 6, 7, 111, 193 ; assistance to, 
industry, 161, 166 ; importance of, 
weaving, 194 ; training of master 
weavers, 196, 197. 

Hand-loom factories : 

Possibilities of small, 196, 202. 

Handicrafts : 

School of, at Nagpur, 81. 

Heads of business : 

under provincial Departments of In- 
dustries, 225, 226 ; under imperial 
Department of ' Industries, 236-238. 

Hide trade : 

largely in German hands before war, 36. 


Hides : 

and leather trade, recommendations 
regarding the, 36, 37 ; low railway 
rates on, to Calcutta, 205. 

“ High-speed steel : 

not made in India, 52. 

Hindu joint family : 

an obstacle to registration of partner- 
ships, 176, 177. 

Hours of employment : 

in factories, 190. 

Housing of industrial labour : 

in Calcutta, 11, 181 ; in Bombay, 
16, 183-189 ; on the coal field, 20 ; 
at Sakchi, 21 ; in Cawnpore, 29, 181 ; 
acquisition of sites for, 155, 156, 182 ; 
general question of, 181, 182 ; in 
Rangoon, 181 ; schemes for financ- 
ing, in Bombay, 185, yjfi ; case for 
and against compulsion of employers, 
187, 188 ; proposed compulsion of 
colliery owners, 188. 

Hydro-electric licenses : 

Standard conditions for, 69. 

Hydro-electric survey : 

should bo undertaken by Government, 
69 ; cost of, 254, 255. 

Hydro-electric works : 

on Western Ghats, 10, 67, 68. 

Hydrographic survey: 

See “ Hydro electric survey.” 


1 

Ichthyologists : 

Need for, 48. 

Imperial Department of Industries : 

respective shares of provincial and, in 
technical a.ssi3tanco to industries, 
165 ; See also “ Department of Indus- 
tries arguments for an, 233, 234 ; 
Member in charge of, 235, 236 ; sub- 
jects under, 236-238 ; estimated cost 
of, 246, 247 ; estimated cost of audit 
establishment for, 247, 

Imperial engineering college : 

proposed, 126 ; cost of, 269. 

Imperial Industrial Service : 

See “ Industrial Service.” 

Imperial Institute : 

Value of work done by, 103. 



Imports : 

Effect of, on cottage industries, 6, 7 ; 
effect of, on Indian rural life, 6, 7 ; 
principles which should govern rail- 
way rates on, 207 ; favourable rail- 
way freights on, of industrial machin- 
ery, 207. 

Improvement Trust, Bombay : 

Work of, 185, 180. 

India Office : 

Stores Doparimont of, 148, 149. 

Indian Chemical Service : 

“ See Chemical Service, Indian.” 

Indian Industrial Cemmission ; 

Constitution of, xv ; list of IMembors 
of, XV, xvi ; tour of, in lUHblT, 
xvii ; tour of, in 1917-18, wiii; 
assistance doiivcd fiom work of 
Indian Munitions Toaid by, xix ; 
scope of repoi't of, xviii, xix. 

Indian Industrial Conference : 

started in 1905, 73. 

Indian Industries Board : 

See “ Industj'ics Hoard, Indian.” 

Indian Institute of Science : 

Bangalore, 100, 101. 

Indian Munitions Board : 

AHKislance deiiNod from woik of, by 
Indian Induhtilal < 'oiumis.-ion, xix: 
work of, 1‘oi’ iniprov<*(neTi( of taniiing 
industry, 45; <d’, s!'()ving pos- 

sibility of ni niuf'U’t loing (.%»v( riiiiiont 
stores in Ijulia, 1 IS. 

Indian trade agents : 

abroad, 140. 

Indian Trade Commissioner : 

work of, 145, J4() ; to be member of 
Imperial Industrial Service, 140 ; lo 
be assisted by agricultural, forest and 
geological experts, 140. 

Indian Trade Journal : 14C. 

Indians : 

in industry, reasons for comparative 
want of success, 71, 72 ; in industry, 
more successful in west of India, 
72 ; share taken by, in industrial 
work, 71-74 ; recruitment of, for che- 
mical service, 93, 91 ; as chief source 
of recruitment for industrial service, 
244. 

Indigo : 

in Bihar, 24, 25 ; possibilities of im- 
provement of, 25. 


Indus ; 

barrage schemo, 60, Cl* 

Industrial and technical teachers : 

Provision of, 135. ^ 

Industrial Bank : 

Idea of, supported by Bombay Advisory 
Committee, 214 ; Tata, 214, 217. 

Industrial Banks ; 

in Japa > and Germany, 214, 215 ; con- 
ditions u.^der which, should work, 
210, 2»17 ; expert committee recom- 
mended to rc])or t on necessity of Gov- 
ernment assisting, 217, 

Industrial Commission : 

See “ Indian Industrial Commission.” 

industrial Conference, Indian : 

started in 1905, 73 ; hlainiTal, 1907, 70 ; 
Ootacamuiid, 78. 

Industrial co-operation : 

Lack of non-ollicial workers for, 201 ; 
duties of Diicctors of Jndustiiea in 
rosx>ect of, 202. 

industrial development : 

Pclativc} hackwaiduoss of Indian, 
a ( ompaiatiN cly recent historical fea- 
1ui<‘, I ; rc;\s()us why India did not 
slniH' iji iiiod(‘tn, of West, 104- 

Industrial dwellings : 

Ac(jui..ifi<)n o1 siKsfur, 150, 182 ; assist- 
ance to cmploNcis toi lunlding, 182 ; 
in i»nml)ay, See “ Bombay ” ; res 
])oi;!-i}»dil\ for iinauco of. See 
BoiuIjun ” ; taxation of cmxDloyors 
to linaiicv^, 189. 

Industrial education : 

Control of, in Madras, 78, 81 ; control 
of, 112, 136, 137 ; cost of supervision 
of, by imx^crial Department of Indus- 
tries, 203, 254, 202 ; cost of, 261, 202, 
200 . 

Industrial engineers : 

Duties of, 162, 231, 257, 258. 

Industrial enterprises : 

Kisks of, 157, 168. 

Industrial experiments and demonstra- 
tion : 

imi)orial, cost of, 256 ; provincial, cost 
of, 203. 

Industrial information : 

Exchange of, between provinces, 163 
226. 
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Industrial Intelligence : 

Director of Commercial and, to bo 
raombcr of I m])orial Industrial Rervioo, 
141 ; and commercial intclligonco 
must bo dealt with by same agency, 
141 ; collection of, in offices of 
Directors of Industries, 232 ; See also 
“ Commercial and Industrial Intol- 
Hgonco.” 


Industrial labour : 

Necessity of primary oducati(%i for, See 
“ Primary Education relative in- 
officiency of, in India, 179 ; low 
standard of comfort of, 179 ; liousiiig 
of, *Sgo “ Housing of industrial labour.” 

Industrial machinery ; 

Favourable freights on imports of, 207. 

Industrial organisation : 

Total cost of imperial, 209 ; total cost of 
provincial, 2(59, 

Industrial policy : 

of (Tovornmc'iit, 75, 82 ; Government of 
India rcsponsibilo for general, of 
country, 233, 234. 


Industrial schools : 

History of, 110; founded by mission- 
aries, 110 ; ustiful for cottage, not for 
organised, industries, 112 ; control of, 
112, 130-138 ; must work in close 
touch with cottage industries, 112 ; 
recurring cost of, 202 ; capital cost 
of, 2f>2, 2()0 ; See also “ Industrial 
educat nu\ ” 


Industrial Service : 

Director f»f (Commercial and Industrial 
Intelligence to bo nuunber of, 141 ; 
indian Trade Commissioner to bo 
member of, 140 ; Director of Indus- 
tries to bo mombor of, 229 ; Deputy 
Director to bo member of, 231 ; 
Imperial, proposed, 242, 243 ; recruit- 
ment for, 243 ; salaries of members of, 
243 ; temporary measures for recruit- 
ment for, 244 ; Indians as chief source 
of recruitment for, 244. 

Industrial surveys : 82. 

Industrial undertakings ; 

Government iinancial assistance to, 
219-222 ; Government directors in 
Government- aided, 221 ; capital for 
Government -aided, to be raised in 
India in rupees, 221 ; new, may bo 
helped by Government, though they 
compete with - established industries 
outside India, 221, 


Industrial work ; 

Share taken by Indiana in ; See 
“ Indians.” 

Industrialists : 

Financial difficulties of bmall, 213 ; 
scheme for provision of current 
finance for middle-class, 217, 218. 

Industries : 

Importance of agriculture to, 57 ; tech- 
nical assistance to, of national im- 
portance, 104 ; sample Hat of, that 
may bo aided by provincial Depart- 
ments of Industries, 100 ; capital for, 
readily forthcoming in Bombay, 212 ; 
financial assistance to, of national 
importance, 219 ; See also “ Dopait- 
mont of Industries ” and “ Industries 
Board, Indian.” 

Industries Board, Indian : 

proposed, 235, 238 ; members of, 238 ; 
salaries of members of, 238 ; Financial 
Advisor to, and Department of In- 
dustries, 239, 240 ; headquarters of, 
to bo with Government of India, 239 ; 
Secretary to, 239 ; estimated cost of, 
246, 247. 

Industry : 

'J’rado found more profitable than, by 
business houses in India, 9, 51 ; and 
by Indians, 71, 72. 

Inspecting staff for stores : 

(’ost of, See “ Stores.** 

Inspection : 

of tccluiieol and indnsliial education hy 
imperial visiting officers. See “ Tech- 
nical and industrial education ” ; C)j 
Govesrnment stores purchased in India, 
Seo “ Stores ” ; absence of faoihtici 
for, of stores in India, 149. 

Institution of Civil Engineers : 

Principles recommended by Council of 
for training of engineers in England 
123. 

Intelligence, commercial and industrial 

See “ Commercial and Industrial Intel 
ligence.” 

Interest : 

High rate of, in busy season, 212. 

Inventions and designs : 

to bo controlled by imperial Department 
of Industries, 236. 

Iron : 

Extent of, ore in India, 38, 





Iron and steel : 

manufacturo, 20, 21 ; Bongal Iron and 
iSteol Company, 20 ; Tata Iron and 
♦Stool Company, 20, 21 ; Sakcbi Iron 
and Stool Works, 20, 21 ; doliciencics 
in manufacturo of, 49, 60. 

Irrigation : 

by power pumping, 69, 00. 


J 

Jail labour : 107. 

Jails : 

Cottage industiies in, lO^, 108 ; power 
plant in, 167. 

Japan ; 

Success of, as a stimulus to swoflrslii 
movoniont, 74 ; organisation of cot- 
tage industries in, 198 ; industrial 
banks in, 215. 

Jobbers : 

Labour recruited by, in cotton null in- 
dustry ot Bombay, 10 ; cll’ect of 
rociuitmeiit by, 186, 

Jute : 

the, industry, 10-12 ; markoiiug of, 22, 
2:t ; adulteration of ,109. 

Jute districts : 

Wage's in, 23. 

Jute mills : 

in Calcutta, JiM2 ; l.ibour rcciuitcd by 
htirdars in, 11 ; wages ot labour in, 1 1 ; 
Indians lake no shaic in management 
of, 12. 


K 

Kashmir : 

Installation of hydro-clcctiie power in, 
07. 

Key industiies : 

Mineral deposits of India sutticient to 
maintain, 38 ; technical assistance to, 
212 ; financial assistance to, 219. 

Kips : 

Trade in East India, 36. 


L 

Laboratory : 

Cost of central, for Chemical 8eivicc, 
256. 


Laboratories i 

of Directors of Industries for testing 
machinery, 03 ; of Directors of Indus- 
tiies for industrial investigations, 
162 ; cost of workshops a! id, for 
Dircctois of Industries, 268. 

Labour : 

General sc/trcily of, in India, 5 ; on the 
coal field, 19, 20 ; in tho tea gardens, 
24 ; in tlic railway workshops, 26; 
ill tho Delhi mills, 27 ; in Cawnimre, 
29 ,• “ Agricultural labour ’* ; 

“ Colton mill indusliy ” ; “ Hous- 
ing ” ; “ Jute mills.” 

Laissez faire : 

polic3% 2, 75, 104. 

Lamp-making : 

industiy, 166. 

Land : 

Dilhcullj in obtaining, for sites of ill* 
dubtiial roiiceins, 164. 

Land Acquisition Act : 

I'ilficuKy in iiitcrpndalioii of section 40 
of, 166 ; lormula for interpreting see* 
lion 40 of, 160. 

Lead : 

oie in India, 38. 

Leather : 

industiy, 54, l(>(>f 

Loans : 

by Covcrnmeiit to small and cottago in- 
duslii.s, 107, 221, 222; by Co^ern. 
iiieiit to orgaiused industiies, 220 ; 
cost of organii-aliuii lor gi anting, to 
Biiiall and cottagt' industiies, 264, 266. 


M 

Machine tools ij 

not manufactured in India, 56. 

Machinery : 

Imports of, into India in 1913-14, 60 ; 
only manufactured in India on small 
scale, 50, 51, 55 ; advantages of em- 
ployment of, in agiiculture, 68-60 ; 
iavourablo railw ay rates proposed for 
imported, 207. 

Maepherson Committee ; 

on mining education, 1913-14, 130. 

Madras : 

industiial policy in, 77-81 ; Director of 
Industries appointed in, 81 ; Pump- 
ing and Boring Department, 81 ; Engi- 
neering College, 12« . 



liHadura : 

Technological iastituto at, 81. 

Mahajan : 

as a mofussil financier, 211. 

Manchester Steam Users Association 

quoted as an example, 1G4. 

Manganese : 

Occurrence of, ore in India, 38. 

Manipulative industries^: 

Organised induatrios classified as, and 
operative, 113, 114 ; piinciples of 

training for, 114, 115. 

Manufactured materials : 

Deficiencies in, not produced in India — 
metals, chemicals, other products, 
62-54. 

Marine Engineering : 

Training in navigation and, 133. 

Marked : 

Unsatisfactory oi’g.inisation of, 5, 0 ; 
mofussil, in India, fi j provisioii ol, 
for products of cottage indubtrics, 
198, 199, 202. 

Match industry : 106. 

Matches : 

Suitability of Indian timbers for, 43 ; 
plantations for supply of wood lor, 
45. 

Mechanical engineering : 

Training for, 115-125; training of 
artisans for, lUi, 117 ; training of 
foremen for, lr8-120 ; teaching of, 
in the Victoria Jubilee Technical 
Institute, Bombay, 127, 

Mechanical engineers : 

Proposals for general training of,‘ 123- 
125 ; proposals for specialised train- 
ing of, 124, 125 ; salary, qualifica- 
tions and duties of provincial, 162, 
231, 258 ; recurring cost of education 
of, 258-260 ; capital cost of teaching 
institutions for, 268. 

Member in charge : 

of imperial Department of Industries, 

236, 236. 

Members : 

List of, of Indian Industrial Commis- 
flion, XV, xvi. 

Metal working ; 

as a cottage industry, 194. 


Metallurgical : 

teaching and research institute, pro- 
posed at Sakchi, 101, 132 ; cost of 
do., 269 ; school for, training at 
Sakchi, 133. 

Mica : 

Occurrences of, in India, 38. 

Micanite : 

Manufacture of, in India, 38. 

Middlemen : 

excessive number of, in mofussil trade, 

5. 

Mineral resources : 

of India, 37-39. 

Mineral rights : 

Acquisition of, 154, 173. 

Mines Act and Mining Rules : 

imperiul control of, 225, 236 jjioviiicial 
admini-slralioii of, 227 ; Sec also 
“ Milling.” 

Mining : 

wasteful melhuds of, 19, 171 ; industry 
of Burma, 31, 32 ; industry of India, 
See “ Mineral rcsouices inspection 
of, concessions, 171, 172 ; rules, 171- 
173 ; leases might bo simplified in 
form, 172 ; manuals recommended, 
173. 

Mining education : 

at tSibpur College, 120 ; in evening 
classc.s, 130 ; pro]josals of Commis- 
sion tor, 131, 132. 

Missionaries : 

Industrial schools founded by, 110. 

ryionazite : 

Occurrence of, in India, 53. 

Montagu-Chelmsford Report : 

not at variance with Commission’s 
scheme, 290. 

Morley, Lord : 

views regarding industrial policy, 78. 

Munitions Board : 

Bee “ Indian Munitions Board.” 

Mysore : 

Bandalwood oil distillation in, 44, 46 ; 
installation of water power in, 67 ; 
rules for hire-purchase in, 222. 


. N 

Nagpur : 

Bchool of Handicrafts at, 



aini Tal : Organised industries—, or/ii 

Industrial Conference, 1907, 70. anco to large, 102 ; technical assist- 

ance to small, 102 

Avigation ; 

Training in, 133. 


ght schools ; 

not desirable as a rule for engineering 
apprentices, 117. 

ifrogen : 

Fixation of, by electric power, 68. 

'n-official agency ; 

necessary for welfare work among 
industrial labourers, 192. 

.^on-official workers ; 

Lack of, for industrial co-operation, 

201 . 


P 

Paper : 

Manufacture of, at Punalur, SI. 

Paper pulp : ^ ^ 

Failure to manufacture, in India, 43. 

Partnerships : 

llcgistratiou of, 170, 177 ; transitory or 
single-venture, 177 ; Hindu joint 
family, an obstacle to registration of, 
170, 177. 


0 


Oil : 

iicldi ill Uunni, 33; in liuUu, 

00 ; ui-cs of j'lineral, as lucl, 00. 


Patents : 

Position of, and I’a tent law in India, 
17o to l)c CMutrolk'd by imperial 
Ik'PvUliiKiit of Industries, 230. 


Oil extraction : 

Kconomirs in M'gclubk', by iioc of small 
power plants, 02. 

'^il milling : 

possib’^ do\ elopmeiits <<f, industiy, 
3.5, 30 ; Govciiuncnt iiionoeiing of, 
industry at Cawnpore, 77 ; technical 
as istanco to, industry, IGO. 

. seeds : 

ndustrial possibilities of, 35, 30, 62 ; 
adulteration of, lOS. 

tacamund : 

Jonfercnco at, on indualrial jiolicy, 
1908, 78. 

erative industries : 

Organised industries classilkal as mani- 
pulative and, 113, 114 ; principles of 
training for, 114. 

rdnance factories : 

Government, 26 ; might bo controllctl 
jy imperial department of Indus- 
tries, 237. 

Organisation of finance : 

Lack of, in mofussil ; 210, 211 ; Sec also 
“ Banking facilities.” 


Pencils : 

Iseee-^jtN oi plantations to supply wood 
lor, -1.^ ; maniilactiue oi, m ISIadias, 

81. 

Petroleum Act : 

to be coniroilcd by imperial Depart- 
ment oi Indust lies, 230. 

Pig iron : 

Kegukir production of, in India only 
since 1875, 49 ; production ot, as a 
basis lor industries of civilised 
countiies, 49. 

Pioneer : 

factories required for forest products, 
43-45 ; lactones in Iinited Provinces, 
70, 77 ; factories in Madras, 77, 78 ; 
when Government should under- 
take, factories, 159. 

Picneering : 

Exi>lanatiou of term, 159. 

Plantations : 

required to provide chcap'^wood for 
special industries, 45 ; for fuel, 05, 66. 

Peena : 

College of Kngineciing, 121. 


Organised industries : 

of Burma, 31, 32 ; industrial schools for 
cottage, not for, 112 ; general prin- 
ciples of training for ; 112, 113; 
classed as manipulative and opeiativo, 
113, 114 ; small, especially promis- 
inz ill India. 157 ; technical assist- 


Poltery : 

Existence of suitable clay-^ for, 39 ; 
industry, 100. 

Power plant : 

»Sco “ Elociio motors “ Gas engines 
“ lirigation in jaik, 107. 



Primary education : 

Necessity of, for artisans and industrial 
labourers, 109, 110, 180 ; in Bucking- 
ham and Carnatic Mills, Madras, 
109, 180 ; by employers of labour, 
109, 110. 

Production : 

Statistics of, 14:2. 

Provincial Departments of Industries : 

Rospoctivo shares of, and imperial 
Departments of Induetrics in tech- 
nical assistance tf» industries, 165; 
cost of administration of, 257 ; See 
“ Department of Industries.” 

Provincial industrial organisation : 

Total cost of, 269-272. 

Public health : 

Importance of improvement of, 179, 
190, 191. 

Public Works Department : 

Engineering training in Indi.i too 
largely influenced by needs of, 121, 
122 . 

Pumping and Boring Department : 

Madras, 81. 

Pumping plants : 

for irrigation, 59, 60 ; technical assist- 
tanco in setting up, 166. 

Punalur : 

Manufacture of iiapcr at, 81. ’ 

Puniab : 

Director of Industries a|)|>oint»*d in 
the, 81 ; land law affecting imrchaso 
of sites for industrial concerns in 
the, 154. 

Purchase of stores : 

yeo “ Stores.” 

Purchasing staff : 

Cost of stores, 253. 


R 

Rail-borne trade : 

of Calcutta, 13, 14 ; of Bombay, 14 ; 
of Delhi, 27 ; of Cawnpore, 28. 

Railway Board : 

Representation of industrial interests 
on, 207, 208 ; commercial membet of* 
proposed, 207. 

Railway Conference : 

Representation of commeicial and in- 
dustrial interests at, 208 ; Director 

xlv 


Railwiy Conference— con^/.' 

of Commercial and Industrial Intolli- 
gcuco should have right to attend 
nieetings of, and Coods Classification 
Committee, 208. 

Railway questions : 

Consideration of commercial and indus- 
trial aspect of, 207, 208. 

Railway rates : 

c.spccially low iii' case of traffic to and 
from ports, 204, 205 ; low, on hides 
to Calcutta, 205 ; to and from ports 
and internal, to be as nearly as 
possible equal, 205 ; individualistic 
bias of railway iiolicy as affecting, 

206 ; effect of ‘ block,’ 206 ; method 
of calculating ‘ scale ’ or ‘ tapering 
206 ; effect of, on industrial conges- 
tion in port towns, 207 ; principles 
which should govern, on imports, 

207 ; special concessions of low, to 
new industries, 208. 

Railway vyorkshops : 

Description oi, 25, 26 ; facilities for 
training presented by, 116; appren- 
tice aril. Jins in, Ho. 117 ; appren- 
tice foremen in, 1 18-120; ajiprentico 
engineers in, 124, 125 ; m Bombay, 
189. 

Railways : 

Effects of, on Indian economic condi- 
tions generally, 2, 4 ; effects of, 
on Indian agriculture, 2, 3 ; lack of, 
in forest areas, 41 ; purchase of 
stores for, how to be dealt with, 
152 ; effect on rales of competition 
ul water transport with, 204. 

Recruitment : 

for (Jhcmieal yervice, 93 ; for Industrial 
yervico, 243, 244 ; temporary mea- 
sures for, for Iiidustiial yervicc, 
244 ; Indians as cliicf source of, for 
industrial yervicc, 244, 

Refractory materials : 

Manufacture of, at Kumardhubi, 21. 

Report ; 

ycopc of, of Indian Industrial Commis* 
sion, xviii, xix. 

Research : 

into Indian forest products, commercial 
utilisation of lesults of, 41-44 ; neces* 
Bity of, and scientific advice for 
industrial development, 84* 85 ; a 
necessary function of Dovornment* 
86; in India, 97-101; abroad, how 
tar neccssaiy, 102, 103 ; imperial* 
and demonstration factories to bo 
controlled by imnerial Department 



^disearch- -contd. 

of Industries, 237 ; cost of chemical, 
255, 256 ; cost of iiupiM lal, and de- 
monstration factories, 25(h 

Research institutes : 

Location of, 100, 101 ; advantages of 
specialised, 101 . 

Research officers : 

Receipt of fees by Government, 98, 99. 

Resin and Turpentine : 

Government factories for, 44. 

Rice : 

Mills in Calcutta, 13, in Rangoon, 31 ; 
cultivation in Burma, 30, 31 ; flour 
and rice-milling imlustry, 160. 

River trade ; 

of Calcutta, 13. 

River transport : 

•Rocommenddtions regarding, 208, 200. 

Roorkee : 

Engineering Collcgr', 120, 

Royalty owners :] 

Coal, 19 ; wasteful working [encouraged 
by. 17L 

Rubber : 

Exports of, from Tndinn forests, 40 ; 
not manufactured in India, 54 ; 
exports of raw, from India, 51. 

Rupee capital : 

for Covernnu'ut-aidc'd indu.stnal uuder- 
fakings, 221. 

Rural India : 

Deseriplion of, in ]>re* P'nii.sh lui»es, 1. 


S 

Sakchi : 

Iron and St«‘el Works, 20, 21 ; IMetal- 
lurgieal teaching and research ins- 
titute at, 10 1, 132; ])roposed metal- 
lurgical school at, 133. 

SalMtte : 

Site for future industrial extension of 
Bombay, 188. 

Salt : 

as a basis for chemical manufactures, 
53 ; controlled by imperial Depart- 
ment of Industries, 236 ; estimated 
cost of, department, 248, 249 ; pro- 
posed chemist for, department, 248. 

altpetre industry : 

ia India, 39, 166, 


Sandalwood oil : 

(listillation in Mysore, 44, 45. 

Sann hemp : 35. 

Sardars : 

,lute mill laboui recruited by, 11. 

“ Scale ” rates : 

Method ot calculaliiig, 200. 

School of Mines : 

at Dhaubakl propos*^!. 130-132. 

Schultze-Delitsch : 

Tiban arl’.sans may be helped Oy bank 
of, t.v])o, 201. 

Scientific advice : 

Kchoarrh and. necessary for industrial 
dcvnlopim lit, S4. 

Scientific and technical societies : 126, 127. 

Scientific knowledge : 

Lack of, im])cdt*d attcm])ts to introduce 
western inaniifactnies, 1, 82. 

Scientific officers : 

Possible linos of classification of, 87-91 ; 
in the Education Department, 95, 
90; smving nntler Local GoNcin- 
ments, 90, 97. 

Scientific services : 

Need for organisation of, 80-90 ; present 
lack of organisation in, SO ; possible 
clasiNification of, as affecting Local 
(Joverii ments, 90 ; classification of, 
proposed by Commission, 91^<-fti? ; 
Indian UniviMsilics as recru'Pling 
grounds for, 93, 95 ; pro])osals rt'gani- 
ing administration of, 97. 

Sea-borne trade : 

of Calcutta, 13; of llombay, 17. 

Seasonal demand for money ; 

in mofussil, 212. 

Secretary : 

to provincial Board of Industries, 228 ; 
to Indian Industries Board, 239. 

Sericulture’: 

as a cottage industry, 194. 

Servants of India Society : 1 91 . 

Shifts : 

Proposed system of split., for half- 
timers, 180. 

Ship-building : 

Possibilities of, in India, 55. 



jiinginoormg Colloge, 121 ; mining edu- 
cation at, 120-131 ; mining classes 
at, should bo improved, 132. 

Silk weaving : 

as a cottage industry, 195. 

Single-venture partnerships : 

Transitory or, 177. 

Sites ; 

Difficulty in obtaining land for, of 
industrial concerns, 154, 1S1, 182; 
land law alloc ting purchase of, for 
industrial conceruvS, 154 ; See 
Housing of industrial labour.” 

Soap-making industry ; 166. 

Social Service League : 101. 

Special concessions : 

of low railway rates to new industries, 
208. 

Specialisation in cropping : 

duo to railways, 3. 

Specialised ^industries : 

special stops required by Govoraniont 
to introduce, into India, 50. 

Standard ot comfort : 

low, of industrixl 170. 

Statistics : 

should be collcctod and commented on 
by exports, 139, 110; how to bo 
dealt with by Director of Statistics, 
141, 142; of production, 112; of 
employment, 1 12 ; suggested methods 
of collooling, 113, 144; Department 
of, to remain under Cominerco De- 
partment, 238. 

Steam-boiler Acts : 

Administration of, by provincial De- 
partments of Industries, 226 ; to bo 
controlled by imperial Depart) nont of 
Industries, 23t) ; See also “ Boilers,” 


9ioree~-ro»f(]i 

Government, in India, 150 ; working 
of proposed Indian, Department des- 
cribed, 151, 152 ; Controllor-Gonoi;al 
of, proposed, 151, 152; work of 
Directors of Industries in purcli 
of Government, 151, 152 ; for rail- 
ways, liow to bo dealt with, 152 • 
inspection of Government, purcLu' 
in India, 152 ; supply of Govornmf 
to 1)0 coiitrf)llod by imperial Dept 
mont of Industries, 236 ; cstirna 
cost of proposed Indian, dopartme 
250*253 ; cost of Government, pu 
chased in England in 1913-14, 25( 
use of testing house at Alipore fo 
inspecting Govornniont, 252 ; decen 
tralisatiou of purchase of Govern 
mont, 252 ; cost of, purchasing stafl 
2.53 ; cost of, inspecting staff, 253. 

Subjects : 

under ])ro\incial Departments of Indu 
tries, 225, 226 ; unch'r impori 

Department of Tndiistiies, 230-238. 

Suez Canal : 

Effect on India of, 2. 

Sugarcane : 

Industrial possibilities of, 34; ( 
Tioniies iii ])roduction and prepara^ 
of, by use of m.iclunory, til, 62. 

Sulphuric acid : 

Kecov<';v of, in zinc smelling, 52 ; a 
basM for impoit \nt maiiufacfcur(‘s, 

Survey : 

Hydf’o-ui*a,)bio, 68-70; co.d of byd 
giaj)liic, 251, 255. 

Surveys : 

liidust' ial, 82. 

Swadeshi movement ; 

73, 74 ; success of Jepnn as a slinit 
to, 74 ; reasons for failure of, 74. 

Swadeshi Stores : 

successful working of, Bombay, 199 


• Sydenham College of Commerce : 

Produced in India continuously since Bombay, 134. 

1914, 49 ; Soo “ Iron and stool.” 

Synthetic : 

Stores : , Prospects of iivatural as against, inc 

Supply of Govommoiit, under control 25; comparison of, and voget. 

of Munitions Board in war time, 148 ; dyes, 195. 

supply of Government, through India 
Office has affoctotl Indian manufac- 
turers, 148, 149 ; Indian, department T 

proposed, 151, 152 ; purchase of, may 
bo centralised or local, 149, 1.50 ; Tanning industry : 
committee required to decide degree Prospects of, 37 ; technical assista 
qf dpcentralisatiou in purchasing to, 160. 

xvi 



Tanning materials : 

Investigation of, 37, 

Tapering ” rates : 

Method of calculating, 200. 

Vata : 

Hydro-elect lie Supply Couipuny, 10, 
07 ; Iron and Stool Company, 20, 21 ; 
;0 Indian Institute of Scienco estab- 
1 lisliod at Bangalore by late Mr. 

•J. N., 100; Indnsliial Bank, 214. 

I: 217. 

Taxation : 

ol employers to Onanec iudiistiial 
dwellings, ISO. 

Tea ; 

(hiltivation introduced into India, 23; 

. districts of North-Kast India, 23, 24 ; 
Indian, trade, 24 ; recruitment of 
labour for, gardens, 24. 

? 

"echnical and industrial education : 

Ocnitrol of, 112, 130-138 ; inspection 

■tl ‘^f> imperial visiting otlicors, 137, 
2.53, 2.')4, 202 ; to bo controlled by 
nnporivi! De.partmont of Industries, 
eto 2,30; cost of, 258-203. 

I 

echnical assistance : 

lo eottagi' industries, 101 ; to largo 
R organised industries, 102 ; to small 

organised industries, 102^; to indus- 
tries of nationaf importanco, 104 ; 
respoctivo shares of provincial and 
imperial Departments of Industries 
R in, 105. 

echnical education : 

Attempts to establish, in India, 105, 106. 

Rv 

echnical scholarships : 

State, 100 ; dilliculties regarding, 107 ; 
Morisoii Committee on, 107 ; revised 
rules regarding, 108, 100, 

^Technological institute : 

at IMadura, 81. 

Technological training : 

Control of collegiate education, 125, 
$ 126, 137 ; to bo given in engineering 

colleges, 125 ; cost of, 259, 200, 207- 
209, 271. 

S Technologists : 

Training and development of private, 
103. 

‘emperance measures : 

for welfare of operatives, 191. 

* Terminal ” charges : 

Effect of, 200. 


Testing house : 

at Alipore, for inspecting Covernmeni 
stores, 252. 

Thermo-electric : 

industries, 08. 

Tin r 

Occuncnce of, in Burma, 38 ; plates not 
manufactun‘d in India, 64 

Trade : 

bmnd meffo profitable than industry by 
business lid^isos in India, 9, 51 ; and 
by Indians, 71, 72. 

Trade-marks : 

Registration of, IT**. 

Transitory : 

or singles euture partnerships, 177. 

Tungsten : 

Occurrences of, ores in India, 38 ; 
smelting in India necessary for pro- 
duction of “ high-speed ” steel, 52. 

U 

Unions : 

Need for co-o})tTative, 200. 

United Provinces : 

Industrial policy in, 70, 80 ; Director of 
Industries appointed in, 80. 

Universities : 

Indian, as recruiting grounds f 
scientific services, 93, 95 ; relatio 
t)f, with engineering and technological 
colleges, 125, 120, 137 ; witli com- 
mercial colleges, 134, 135. 

Uplift of labour : 

Work for, 191. 

Urban artisans : 

may bo helped by bana of Schultze- 
Delitscb type, 201. 


V 

Vegetable dyes : 

Comparison of synthetic and, 195. 

Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute 
Bombay : 

founded in 1887, 105, 100 ; teaching 
courses at, 127, 128 ; teaching of 
ineehaiiical engineering at, 127. 

Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, 
Madras : 197. 


XVil 



w 

Wages : 

General rise in, 5 ; of jute mill labour, 
11 ; in cotton mill industry of Bombay, 
15 ; in jute districts, 23 ; of operatives 
in Cawnpore, 29 . 

Water power : 

in Western Ghats, 16, 67, 68 ; in India, 
67-70 ; installations of, in Kashmir 
and Mysore, 67. 

Waterways Trust : 

Proposal for, 208, 209. *' 

Watt, Sir George : 

Dictionary of economic products of 
India, 84. 

Weaving : 

Importance of hand-loom, 194 ; 8ee 
** Hand-loom.” 

Weaving School : 

Amarapura, 161. 

Welfare of labour : 

Work for, 191. 

Western Ghats : 

Hydro-electric works in, 16 ; installa- 
tions of water power in, 67, 68. 

Wheat : 

Adulteration of, 168. 

Wind power : 67. 

Wire ropes : 

not manufactured in India, 66. 

Wolframite : 

in India, 38. 

Women : 

Part played by, in cottage industries 
of Burma, 32 ; household work of, 
lessened by establishment of flour and 
rice mills,, 193. 


Wood distillation : 

Failure to take up question of, 43, 44 
by-products of, 66 ; industry, 166, 


Wood fuel : 

experiments required in use of, 66, 


Workmen : 

Case for and against compulsion of 
employers to house their, 187, 188 ; 
proposed compulsion of colliery 
owners to house their, 188 ; See also 
“ Housing of industrial labour.” 


Workmen’s dwellings : 

Types of, 181, 182. 


Workshops : 

See ” Laboratories ” Railway work- 
shops.” 

Y 

Yarn : 

Trade in, with China, 73. 


Z 

Zinc : 

Ore* in India, 38 ; as a source of sul- 
phuric acid, 62. 


Zoological officers : 86 . 


Zoological Service : 

suggested, 94. 


Zoological Survey : 

requires strengthening by addition of 
ichthyologists, 48. 
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